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PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  of  the  Presidential  possibilities  of  1908 
is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  one  of  them.  He  has  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  the  contest.  He  announced  immediately  after 
the  election  of  1904  that  he  would  neither  be  a  candidate  for  nor 
accept  another  nomination,  basing  his  decision  on  “  the  wise 
custom  ”  which  since  Washington’s  day  has  limited  the  President 
to  two  terms  of  office.  This  decision  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  since 
reiterated  with  an  emphasis  that  practically  all  his  countrymen 
have  been  constrained  to  accept  as  final.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  still  maintain  that  the  last  word  on  the  subject  rests,  not 
with  ^Ir.  Roosevelt,  but  with  the  people  or  with  the  party,  who 
deny  the  right  of  a  man  in  his  position  thus  to  efface  himself, 
and  who  hint  that  the  Convention  when  it  meets  may  after  all 
insist  u|K)n  nominating  him.  I  would  as  readily  undertake  to 
predict  the  price  of  one  of  Mr.  Harriman’s  stocks  six  months 
hence  as  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  an  American  political  Conven¬ 
tion  when  feelings  run  high  and  candidates  are  many.  Nothing 
is  impossible  to  such  an  assembly  under  such  conditions,  and 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination  as  inconceivable  is  to 
betray  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  picturesque  capabilities  of  American 
politics  for  which  there  is  really  no  justification.  In  spite  of  the 
business  depression  and  of  the  prejudice  against  a  third  term,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  my  judgment,  is  by  far  the  strongest  candidate  that 
the  Republicans  could  put  forward.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  march  beneath  his  banner 
again ;  its  leaders,  or  some  of  them,  and  their  allies  in  the  world 
of  high  finance,  while  more  than  ever  embittered  against  the 
President,  are  aware  that  his  hold  over  the  masses  is  immeasurably 
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greater  than  theirs;  the  “  plain  people  ”  still  look  upon  him  as 
their  only  effective  champion  against  the  alliance  of  corporate 
wealth  with  conscienceless  politics;  still  believe  that  he,  if  any 
man,  can  free  the  country  from  the  domination  of  millionaires 
in  league  with  bosses ;  still  approve  his  policies,  and  would  rather 
see  them  carried  on  by  his  own  hands  than  by  those  of  an  under¬ 
study.  These  are  considerations  that  in  the  surcharged  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  political  Convention  might  at  any  moment  acquire 
an  irresistible  force.  My  New  York  friends  assure  me  that  this 
is  altogether  to  misread  the  situation,  that  the  American  people 
have  definitely  swept  Mr.  Eoosevelt  from  his  pedestal,  have  agreed 
in  throwing  upon  him  the  blame  for  the  recent  panic,  and  are 
unanimously  longing  for  a  return  to  caution  and  conservatism. 
They  declare  that  not  only  could  ]\Ir.  Roosevelt  not  be  nominated, 
but  that,  if  he  were  nominated,  his  defeat  at  the  polls  would  be 
sure  and  crushing.  I  have  long  ceased,  however,  to  take  my  cue 
on  things  American  from  New  York,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  on  this  matter,  as  on  most  others,  the  great  city  on  Manhattan 
Island  is  temperamentally  incajiable  either  of  appreciating  or 
of  interpreting  American  sentiment.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  very 
probable,  has  lost  something  of  his  influence  and  popularity,  but 
he  could  lose  a  good  deal  more  and  still  remain  by  all  odds  the 
most  powerful,  trusted,  and  commanding  figure  in  the  Republican 
ranks.  His  nomination,  therefore,  though  unlikely,  is  not  in¬ 
credible.  Democracy  is  not  easily  baulked  of  having  its  way  with 
its  favourites,  and  it  is  just  on  the  cards  that  such  a  summons 
may  yet  be  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  as  Lord  Palmerston 
received  during  the  Crimean  War  from  the  British  nation. 
Whether  it  would  meet  with  a  similar  reccqitlon  is  a  jioint  on  which 
1  cannot  stop  to  speculate.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose 
to  insist  that  while  there  exists  a  remote  chance  that  in  spite 
of  himself  the  nomination  may  at  the  last  moment  be  offered  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  is  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  it. 

There  cannot,  however,  be  much  doubt  that  the  President,  while 
unwilling  to  succeed  himself,  is  anxious  to  influence  the  choice 
of  his  successor,  and  that  Mr.  William  H.  Taft  is  the  man  on 
whom  he  has  staked  his  hopes.  Indeed,  if  anything  could  induce 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  seek  or  accept  a  renomination,  it  would  be  the 
prospect  that  otherwise  the  Republican  candidate  might  be  a 
man  belonging  to  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  party,  and  either 
openly  or  secretly  opposed  to  the  Roosevelt  policies.  The 
President  desires  tw’o  things  of  his  successor.  He  wishes  him  to 
be  a  Republican,  and  he  wishes  him  to  be  a  thorough-going  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  programme  of  asserting  the  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  over  the  big  corporations,  of  preserving  the  national 
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^  sources  from  the  wasteful  grip  of  the  speculator,  and  of  building 
up  a  strong  and  efficient  navy.  Mr.  Taft  jxjssesses  these  quali- 
lications.  Both  jxilitically  and  [icrsonally  he  stands  nearer  to 
tlu!  President  than  any  other  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Koosevelt,  who  makes  a  secret  of  nothing,  has  not  attempted  to 
conceal  his  preference  for  Mr.  Taft  as  the  Kepiiblican  nominee. 
His  enemies  have  even  accused  him  of  distributing  Federal  pat¬ 
ronage  with  an  eye  to  enlisting  political  support  for  the  Secretary 
of  War,  a  charge  he  hotly  rebutted  a  few  weeks  ago  in  one  of 
his  overwhelming  rejoinders.  But  no  one  affects  to  dispute  that 
Mr.  Taft  is  the  Administration  candidate.  It  helps  him  in  one 
way,  it  injures  him  in  another,  to  have  to  come  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  that  capacity.  It  at  once  focusses  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
the  innumerable  interests  that  are  op]!)osed  to  ISfr.  Roosevelt.  It 
lends  to  his  candidature  a  supposititious  appearance,  and  to  some 
extent  handicaps  the  effort  to  consider  it  solely  on  its  merits. 
It  leads  iKJople  to  see  in  Mr.  Taft  an  understudy  foisted  upon 
them  in  the  absence  of  a  rather  self-willed  principal.  Moreover, 
it  arouses  a  political  instinct  which  has  more  than  once  operated 
decisively  in  American  history,  an  instinct  of  resentment  against 
the  President  who  attempts  to  nominate  his  own  successor. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  such  action  is  an  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  ixjpular  choice,  that  it  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
creation  of  a  sort  of  Presidential  dynasty  or  of  a  not  less  objection¬ 
able  camarilla.  It  is  inconceivable  that  so  long  as  he  lives  i\Ir. 
Roosevelt,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  White  House,  should  not 
continue  to  be  the  most  active  and  ix)werful  factor  in  American 
iwlitics.  No  one  exjiects  him  to  lapse  into  the  obscurity  w^hich 
tradition  has  hitherto  prescribed  for  Presidents  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  second  term  of  office.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
1  his  being  again  a  candidate  in  1912.  When  he  leaves  the  White 
i  House  next  March  it  may  be  only  a  little  while  before  he  reappears 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  one  of  the  Senators 
from  New  York  State.  In  any  event  men  feel  that  a  vote  given 
for  iMr.  Taft  is  a  vote  not  merely  for  the  Roosevelt  policies,  but 
i  for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  as,  at  any  rate,  the 
j  power  behind  the  throne.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  sensitive 
conscience's  wdiom  the  prospect  troubles  and  who  see  in  it  a  danger 
to  “  fi  •ee  institutions  ”  and  the  possibility  of  the  “  man  on  horse¬ 
back.”  But  my  impression  is  that  though  Mr.  Taft  loses 
something  by  an  identification  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  close  that 
it  almost  overshadows  his  own  qualifications  for  the  Presidency, 
I  he  gains  far  more  than  he  loses.  I  take  it  as  axiomatic  that  no 
man  can  this  year  be  elected  to  the  White  House  who  is  not  at 
i  least  as  Radical  as  Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  may  be  some  chance 
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for  a  candidate  who  is  more  Eadical ;  there  is  none  for  a  caiuliJate 
who  is  less.  Mr.  Taft  has  the  supreme  advantage  of  beintr 
officially  associated  with,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  credit  for,  a  political  programme  supported,  as  I 
believe,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  and  destined 
to  bi!  the  supreme  issue  at  the  coming  election. 

Moreover,  he  is  in  every  sense  a  big  man.  Both  in  character 
and  capacity  he  fully  measures  up  to  the  exacting  standard  which 
six  and  a  half  years  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  have  accustomed  the 
American  people  to  expect  from  their  Presidents.  He  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  old  political  type  of  President  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself.  He  has  never  sat  in  Congress ;  ho  has  only  once  been 
a  candidate  for  office  ;  the  present  is  literally  his  first  experience 
of  the  ordinary  kind  of  political  campaign  ;  and  to  bosses,  deals, 
machines,  and  committee-room  intrigues  he  owes  nothing 
whatever.  His  career  has  been  a  succession  of  great  and  difficult 
tasks  unselfishly  undertaken  and  carried  through  with  an  unfailing 
and  .seemingly  effortless  competence.  iSfr.  Roosevelt  has  gathered 
around  him  a  body  of  public  servants  who  are  nowhere  surpassed, 

I  que.stion  whether  they  are  anywhere  equalled,  for  efficiency, 
self-sacrifice,  and  an  absolute  devotion  to  their  country’s  interests. 
Many  of  them  are  poor  men,  w'ithout  private  means,  who  have 
voluntarily  abandoned  high  professional  ambitions  and  turned 
their  backs  on  the  rewards  of  business  to  serve  their  country  on 
salaries  that  are  not  merely  inadequate,  but  indecently  so.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not  constantly  assailed  by  offers  of 
positions  in  the  world  of  commerce,  finance,  and  the  law'  that 
would  satisfy  every  material  ambition  with  which  he  began  life. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  wdio  could  not,  if  he  chose,  earn  outside 
Washington  from  ten  to  tw'enty  times  the  income  on  which  he 
economises  as  a  State  official.  But  these  men  are  as  indifferent 
to  money  and  to  the  power  that  money  brings  as  to  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  Newport  and  New  York,  or  to  merely  personal  distinc¬ 
tions,  or  to  the  commercialised  ideals  which  the  great  bulk  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  accept  without  question.  They  are 
content,  and  more  than  content,  to  sink  themselves  in  the  national 
service  without  a  thought  of  private  advancement,  and  often  at 
a  heavy  sacrifice  of  worldly  honours,  and  to  toil  on  invigorated 
by  the  infectiousness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  lead  and  companionship, 
and  sustained  by  their  own  native  impulse  to  make  of  patriotism 
an  efficient  instrument  of  public  betterment.  Of  these  men  j\Ir. 
Taft  is  an  admirable  tyi^e.  The  son  of  an  Ohio  judge  who  had 
served  as  Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General  under  Grant, 
and  who  afterwards  represented  the  United  States  at  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  he  w'as  adinitt(Tl  to  the  bar  two  years  afti'r  k'aving 
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Yale.  1  not  i>io|)osc  to  roview  his  career  in  any  detail.  Some 
minor  legal  offices  came  quickly  in  his  way ;  before  he  was  thirty 
he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Siqierior  Court  of  Ohio  ;  President 
Harrison  summoned  him  three  years  later  to  Washington  as 
Solicitor-General  of  the  Tnited  States;  and  in  189*2,  in  his  thirty- 
tilth  year,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  as  a  Federal  Judge  on  the 
t'anious  Sixth  Circuit.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  a  Solicitor- 
General  who  had  won,  as  ]Mr.  Taft  did,  every  case  in  w’hich  he 
was  engaged,  was  a  prize  that  any  legal  firm  in  the  country  would 
have  been  glad  to  secure.  But  Ylr.  Taft  was  not  to  be  tempted 
by  even  the  most  attractive  offers  of  partnerships.  Though  a 
pwerful  and  persuasive  advocate,  he  felt,  and  I  should  say  rightly 
felt,  that  the  true  bent  of  his  mind  and  nature  was  preponderantly 
judicial.  With  all  the  rewards  of  the  profession  to  choose  from, 
he  elected  to  become  a  Federal  judge  at  the  exiguous  salary  of 
^1,200  a  year.  The  choice  marked  the  heights  he  was  determined 
to  climb.  His  supreme  and  dominating,  ambition — and  an 
.\merican  law*yer  can  have  no  higher  one — was  to  rise  to  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Three  times  this  ambition  has  been  within  his  grasp,  and 
three  times  he  has  turned  from  it  in  obedience  to  what  he 
judged  to  he  a  higher  call.  Ylr.  McKinley  dragged  him  from 
the  bench  in  1900  to  make  him  President  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  The  summons  meant  for  Mr.  Taft  the  sacrifice 
of  all  he  had  hoped  and  vvorked  for,  but  he  obeyed  it  unhesi¬ 
tatingly.  It  w’ould  take  too  long  to  examine  or  even  to  indicate 
the  policy  of  colonial  administration  ho  inaugurated.  By  all 
except  the  Americans  both  its  methods  and  its  principles  have 
been  severely  criticised.  On  twm  points,  however,  there  is 
unanimity.  One  is  that  jMr.  Taft  gained  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  trust  and  affections  of  the  Filipinos.  The  other  is 
that  his  settlement  of  the  friars’  question  by  personal  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Vatican  was  a  masterpiece  of  bold  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  diplomacy.  When  the  Philippine  Commission  was 
disbanded  Mr.  Taft  became  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  problems  of  tropical  government  quickly  fascinated 
him.  Two  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  occurred 
while  he  was  grappling  with  them.  Each  xvas  offered  to  him  ; 
both  were  declined.  Ylore  clearly,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
American  he  has  realised  the  magnitude  of  the  civilising  mission 
which  the  possession  of  the  Philippines  imposes  upon  the  United 
States;  and  he  has  allowed  neither  ill-health,  nor  discouragement, 
nor  popular  apathy,  nor  the  fractious  provincialism  of  Congress 
to  deter  him  from  striving  to  bring  it  home  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Filipinos  have  in  him  a  firm  and  vigilant  guardian,  who  puts 
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their  interests  first  and  foremost  in  his  scheme  of  policy,  who 
will  save  them,  if  he  can,  from  exploitation  by  speculative 
syndicates,  and  who  will  fight  to  the  last  for  granting  them  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tobacco  and  sugar  growers  of  the  Southern  States.  He  has  con¬ 
sistently  done  all  he  can  to  deal  honestly  by  them,  and  to  induce 
Americans  to  look  the  problems  of  their  government  squarely 
in  the  face;  and,  however  much  time  and  experience  may  dis¬ 
parage  some  of  his  theories,  and  especially  his  theory  that  local 
self-government,  elective  bodies,  conventions,  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  democracy  are  more  important  than  industrial 
development  and  the  training  of  character,  nothing  can  take 
from  him  the  honour  of  having  set  up  and  endeavoured  to 
popularise  a  high  ideal  of  just  and  disinterested  administration. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  in  1905  he  organised  and 
personally  conducted  a  tour  of  Congressmen  round  the  archi¬ 
pelago,  and  that  last  autumn,  just  when  opinion  was  beginning 
to  concentrate  on  him  as  a  Presidential  possibility,  he  gave 
politics  the  go-by  and  absented  himself  from  the  United  States 
for  several  critical  months  in  order  to  preside  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  Filipino  Legislature. 

It  was  in  1904  that  he  returned  to  Washington  as  Secretary 
of  War,  an  office,  I  suspect,  which  was  chiefly  attractive  to  him 
because  in  it  are  included  the  functions  of  a  colonial  department. 
Mr.  Taft  very  soon  made  himself  known  as  the  handy  man  of  the 
Administration.  Whenever  some  peculiarly  difficult  or  complex 
problem  arose  he  was  at  once  deputed  to  solve  it.  Work  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  for  instance,  is  disorganised,  and  threatens 
to  stop  through  the  friction  of  a  multiplicity  of  Boards  and  the 
resignation  of  one  engineer-in-chief  after  another.  Mr.  Taft 
visits  the  Isthmus,  looks  into  things,  decides  that  the  army 
engineers  are  the  men  to  “  dig  the  ditch,”  and  all  is  peace  and 
))rogress.  Cuba,  again,  conducts  itself  by  the  usual  Spanish- 
.\merican  route  to  the  very  brink  of  revolution.  Mr.  Taft  steps 
in,  examines,  humours,  conciliates,  takes  over  the  whole  business 
of  government,  and  almost  makes  the  outside  world  question  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  by  the  ease  with  which  he  adjusts  it. 
The  American  and  Japanese  papers,  and  the  people  who  read 
them,  scowl  at  one  another  over  the  immigration  difficulty.  Mr. 
Taft,  cn  route  for  the  Philippines,  calls  in  at  Tokyo,  has  an 
audience  with  the  Mikado,  and  straightway  the  rumours  of  trouble 
are  dissolved  in  a  douche  of  sanity.  An  ugly  controversy  of 
personal  charges  and  recriminations  breaks  out  between  two 
American  diplomats.  It  is  a  matter  altogether  outside  Mr. 
Taft’s  department,  yet  it  goes  to  him  for  settlement,  and  ho 
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settles  it.  "  Clo  over  and  see  Taft  about  it,”  is  a  formula  so 
often  on  the  President’s  lips  that  it  has  passed  into  the  slang 
of  the  day,  and  the  War  Secretary’s  nickname,  “  General  Utility 
Bill,”  gives  both  the  popular  and  the  official  measure  of  his 
capacities.  He  has  a  peculiar  gift  of  lubricating  sagacity.  He 
radiates  jollity  and  conciliation.  All  men  instinctively  like  and 
trust  this  huge  good-humoured  giant,  whose  mere  physical 
iuimensity  impresses  one  with  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  invincibility. 
He  crashes  through  problems  and  tangles  with  the  all-conquering 
certainty  of  a  smiling,  patient,  supremely  human  steam-roller. 

I  have  met  no  one,  even  in  America,  more  wholly  destitute  of 
fussiness  and  affectation.  Nothing  seems  to  flurry  him  or  to 
break  through  his  reserves  of  genial  placidity.  Though  scarcely 
less  badgered  than  Mr.  Eoosevelt  himself,  he  never  explodes. 
He  has  the  evenness  of  temper,  the  cheery  self-continence,  which 
it  would  be  positively  dangerous  for  a  man  of  his  colossal  bulk  not 

Ito  have.  There  is  a  hearty  and  most  winning  naturalness  in  his 
intercourse  with  people.  He  has  all  of  the  average  American’s 
indifference  to  externals  and  appearances — a  snap-shot  of  Mr. 
j  Taft,  seated  at  his  official  desk,  would  make  an  admirable  study 

I  of  democracy  in  undress.  His  mind,  1  should  judge,  is  a  healthy 

!  and  vigorous  rather  than  a  pliable  instrument.  It  works  with  a 

I  ponderous,  probing  thoroughness.  One  would  not  look  to  Mr. 

i  Taft  for  any  original  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  politics 

Iany  more  than  one  would  expect  him  to  bubble  forth  in  epigrams. 

He  is  not  a  man  of  wide  reading  or  of  diversified  intellectual 

interests,  and  has  as  little  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  manv-sidedness  as 
.  .  .  .  “ 

I  of  his  flashing  alertness  or  his  somewhat  volcanic  temperament. 

I  But  his  qualities,  if  of  the  minor  order  of  merit,  are  strong, 

f|  genuine,  and  serviceable.  He  has  had  far  more  than  the  ordinary 

ij  candidate’s  experience  of  men  and  affairs  and  high  responsi- 

Ibilities,  and  Mr.  Taft,  like  Cobden,  is  one  of  those  men  on 
whom  no  experience  is  wasted.  His  administrative  aptitudes 
are  unquestionable.  He  has  that  kind  of  impersonal  disen¬ 
tangling  mind,  of  perspective  and  judicial  balance,  which,  when 
united  with  an  engaging  personality  and  a  dependable  character, 
makes  its  possessor  a  court  of  final  appeal  for  private  friends  and 
public  colleagues.  Mr.  Taft  is  one  of  the  most  palpably  honest 
men  I  have  ever  encountered.  He  is  honest  even  in  his  politics. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his  politics  are  com¬ 
prised  in  saying  straight  out  precisely  what  he  thinks.  He  is 
almost  as  incapable  as  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  though  from 

[widely  different  causes,  of  the  distortions  of  partisanship.  That, 
perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  [wofessional  |)oliticians 
do  not  relish  him.  He  is  wholly  scornful  of  the  time-serving 
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manoeuvres,  the  intimate  deals  and  propitiations,  they  expect  a 
Pi'esidential  candidate  to  practise.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  smashing  the  Kepublican  machine  in  his 
native  State  of  Ohio.  He  tells  the  Southern  Kepublicans,  whose 
votes  may  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  nominating  Convention,  that 
they  “  represent  little  save  a  factional  chase  for  Federal  offices 
in  which  business  men  and  men  of  substance  in  the  community 
have  no  desire  to  enter” — which  is  true,  unpalatable,  and 
gloriously  impolitic.  He  refuses  to  allow  his  followers  to  contest 
the  delegations  of  any  State  that  has  a  ”  favourite  son  ”  in  the 
field.  In  the  same  spirit  he  roundly  tells  his  countrymen  that 
their  administration  of  the  criminal  law  is  ‘‘  a  disgrace  to  civilisa¬ 
tion,”  and  rebukes  them  for  their  treatment  of  the  Chinese. 
There  is  no  quibbling  about  ]Mr.  Taft.  Like  jNIr.  lloosevelt,  he 
is  the  best  of  politicians,  because  he  never  ”  plays  politics.” 
Like  ]\Ir.  Roosevelt,  he  will  prove  a  candidate  all  the  more  for¬ 
midable  because  he  never  troubles  about  the  votes.  He  suffers, 
however,  from  certain  disadvantages.  With  practically  the  whole 
of  his  active  life  divided  between  the  Court-house  in  Cincinnati, 
the  Philippines,  and  Washington,  he  has  had  little  chance  of 
becoming  personally  known  to  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen. 
Hitherto  they  have  had  to  judge  him  at  a  distance.  ]Lit  with 
every  week  that  passes  he  is  becoming  better  known,  and  though 
little  of  an  orator,  better  liked.  The  Tjabour  men  cherish  an  old 
grudge  against  him  because,  as  a  judge  in  Ohio,  certain  of  his 
decisions  helped  to  perpetuate  the  abuse  of  ”  government  by  in- 
junction.”  The  negroes,  who  hold  the  balance  of  jxiwer  in  more 
than  one  State,  are  incensed  against  him  because  as  Secretary 
of  War  he  agreed  to,  though  he  did  not  himself  ju-opose,  the 
disbandment  of  an  entire  negro  regiment,  some  of  whose  members 
were  suspected  of  having  “  shot  up  ”  a  Southern  townlet.  The 
high  Ihotectionists  do  not  like  him  because  he  has  come  out 
scpiarely  for  tariff  revision,  and  incessantly  advocates  a  reduction 
of  duties  on  Philippine  imports  into  the  United  States.  The 
Conservatives  suspect  him  because  he  subscribes  unreservedly  to 
the  Roosevelt  policies,  and  because  any  Administration  over  which 
he  presided  would  be  indistinguishable  in  its  general  aims,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  might  differ  in  temper  and  methods,  from  the  present 
regime.  And  “  the  politicians,”  I  need  scarcely  add,  instinc¬ 
tively  distrust  a  man  of  Mr.  Taft’s  independence,  and  will  only 
accept  and  support  him  as  a  Presidential  candidate  to  avoid  the 
yet  greater  catastrophe  of  a  party  defeat.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Taft  is  by  far  the  strongest  and  best  equipped  Republican  who  has 
entered  the  race  for  the  nomination.  T  believe  he  wMll  win  it. 
More  than  that,  I  believe  he  wdll  be  elected, 
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Another  candidate,  of  a  very  diliereut  type,  and  with  a  very 
different  way  of  recommending  himself  to  the  electorate,  is  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks.  That  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  patriot  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  is  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  but  a  patriot  would  ever  dream  of  accept¬ 
ing  so  thankless  and  futile  an  office.  Except  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  no 
Vice-President  in  American  history  has  ever  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  post  is  the  grave  of  a  man’s 
political  ambitions.  It  carries  with  it  no  duties  worth  speaking 
of,  no  political  authority,  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  social 
prestige.  It  remains  as  John  Adams  described  it,  “  the  most 
insignificant  office  that  ever  the  mind  of  man  contrived  or  his 
imagination  conceived.”  Mr.  Fairbanks,  however,  has  made  a 
valorous  effort  to  turn  its  insignificance  to  account,  and  to  use  it 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidency  itself.  He  is  Indiana’s 
“favourite  son,”  and  has  long  been  accounted  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Kepublicans  in  the  State.  For  some  years  he  repre¬ 
sented  it  in  the  Senate.  He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Ohio,  and  raised  himself,  by  an  industry  and 
abstemiousness  that  would  not  have  disgraced  his  Puritan  an¬ 
cestors — there  was  a  Fayerbanks  in  Cromwell’s  army — to  a  high 
jwsition  among  the  lawyers  of  his  adopted  State.  His  clients 
were  principally  the  big  corporations.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  man 
of  very  great  wealth,  and,  though  his  record  as  a  citizen  is  all 
to  his  credit,  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  with  a  fortune  mainly 
derived  from  serving  the  Trusts  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  j^resent 
temper  of  the  American  people.  Yet  no  one  has  striven  more 
assiduously  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  masses.  Perhaps  he 
lias  striven  a  little  too  obviously.  Perhaps  he  has  failed  for  the 
very  reason  that  those  who  try  to  be  popular  never  are.  Mr. 
Fairbanks  has  rivalled  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  number  of  his  speeches 
and  the  extent  of  his  campaign  tours.  Yet  he  makes  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  people.  They  find  him  cold,  remote,  unmaguetic,  too 
self-centred,  a  little  sly  and  stilted.  The  American  comic  papei's 
exhaust  themselves  in  the  elfort  to  bring  out  the  refrigerating 
qualities  of  ”  The  Indiana  Iceberg.”  Mr.  Dooley,  during  the 
election  of  1904,  described  how  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  everywhere 
received  with  ”  a  shiver  of  delight  ”  and  how  the  “  audjeences  ” 
wrapped  themselves  in  furs  to  listen  to  him.  If  he  could  have 
five  minutes’  private  talk  with  every  voter  in  the  country  he 
would  stand  a  better  chance,  for  few  men  in  private  life  can 
trim  a  compliment  more  neatly ;  but  a  platform  sterilises  him. 
Since  he  became  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  adopted  less 
public  methods  of  currying  favour.  His  agents  scour  the  country 
endeavouring  to  drum  up  ‘‘  Fairbanks  sentiment  ”  ;  an  extremely 
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active  Press  bureau  works  overtime  on  his  behalf ;  and  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Washington  is  a  revolving-wheel  of  electioneering 
dinners  and  receptions.  Moreover,  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  made 
himself  “  solid  ”  with  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  over 
which  he  presides.  The  big  moneyed  interests,  the  Reactionaries 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  named  them,  favour  him,  and  many  astute 
politicians  believe  he  will  be  nominated.  It  is  the  kind  of  belief 
to  which  politicians  who  are  merely  astute  naturally  incline. 

A  much  more  appealing  figure  than  the  Vice-President  is  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ‘‘  Uncle  Joe”  Cannon. 
Mr.  Cannon  is  seventy-two  years  old,  a  lean,  wiry,  Lincoln-like 
man,  and  as  hard  and  spry  and  as  quick  on  the  verbal  trigger 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  He  is  the  David  Hanim  of  American 
politics.  Everything  about  him  proclaims  him  to  bo  at  once  and 
overwhelmingly  one  of  the  ‘‘  plain  people.”  If  he  has  a  single 
affectation,  it  is  to  be  thought  even  more  like  Ijincoln  than  he 
really  is.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  men  goes  deeper 
than  mere  appearances.  Both  belong  to  the  homely  frontier 
ty|X),  and  Mr.  Cannon,  if  he  has  little  of  Lincoln’s  grandeur  and 
nobility,  is  not  so  very  much  his  inferior  in  quaint  humour,  in 
clear-eyed  common  sense,  in  kindliness,  in  courage,  in  natural¬ 
ness  ;  while  as  a  story-teller  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  even 
Lincoln  could  have  surpassed  him.  Except  for  a  talk  or  a  walk 
with  President  Roosevelt,  Washington  has  no  experience  to  offer 
more  enthralling  or  more  absolutely  American  than  half  an  hour 
in  the  Speaker’s  room.  He  comes  briskly  in,  cracking  jokes  in 
paternal  fashion  with  half  a  dozen  Congressmen.  There  is  no 
disrobing  to  be  done,  no  full-bottomed  wig  to  be  laid  aside.  The 
only  difference  between  the  Speaker’s  costume  in  the  chair  and 
out  of  it  is  that  in  the  latter  state  a  few  more  waistcoat  buttons 
are  relieved  of  their  functions.  The  inevitable  cigar  is  |)opped 
in  the  mouth  at  a  w'holly  incredible  angle,  is  rolled  and  chewed 
with  succulent  relish,  is  at  last  reluctantly  lit,  and  in  a  very  short 
while  the  spare  and  agile  figure  in  the  careless  sack  suit  is  streaked 
with  tobacco  ash,  and  the  floor  all  round  bears  witness  to  his 
indulgence  in  the  Great  American  Habit.  ‘‘  Uncle  Joe  ”  has  his 
own  standard  of  the  proprieties,  and,  like  everything  else  in  his 
composition,  it  is  self-evolved  and  wholly  without  artificiality  of 
any  kind.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  used  to  take  off  his  collar 
and  roll  up  his  sleeves  in  the  excitement  of  debate,  just  as  he 
would  remove  his  coat  when  dining  wdth  the  harvest  hands  at 
home  in  Illinois.  He  speaks  two  languages.  One  is  the  English 
you  would  expect  from  the  Speaker  of  the  .\merican  House  of 
Representatives;  the  other  is  the  clipped,  terse,  vigorously  pic¬ 
turesque  vernacular  of  the  West.  One  remarks  these  details  for 
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1  their  absolute  congruity  with  the  man.  One  forgets  them  when 
he  starts  to  talk,  when  the  sharp,  shrewd  face  lights  up,  and  the 
thin  compression  of  the  lips  relaxes  and  the  arms  begin  their 
sledge-hammer  gesticulations  and  yarns  innumerable  and  inimit¬ 
able,  pointed  at  times  with  an  honest  Eabelaisian  humour,  break 
from  him.  Mr.  Cannon  has  sat  in  the  House  for  over  thirty  years. 
He  knows  the  last  least  motive  behind  every  move  in  the  political 
(Tame,  and  in  mastering  it  himself  he  has  learned  to  take  men  and 
things  just  as  he  finds  them,  with  an  all-comprehending  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  fool  “  Uncle  Joe  ”  or  to 
make  him  budge  an  inch  when  his  mind  was  made  up  to  “  stand 
|)at.”  The  same  thrift  that  brought  him  a  fortune  before  he  was 
five-and-thirty  made  him  in  the  House  the  uncompromising  foe 
of  waste  and  extravagance.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
.\ppropriations  he  quickly  made  himself  known  and  felt  as  the 
t'erberus  of  the  Treasury.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  his  influence 
over  the  actual  course  of  legislation  equals  at  all  times,  and  often 
exceeds,  that  of  the  President,  ^fr.  Eoosevelt  proposes,  but  it 
is  Mr.  Cannon  who  disposes.  Economy  and  the  Eepublican  Party 
are  his  lodestars,  and  his  devotion  to  both  and  the  racy  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  man,  the  freshness  of  heart  and  emotion  that 
joins  with  his  wide-edged  sagacity  to  make  him  so  “  typically 
.\merlcan,”  his  rugged  elemental  humanity,  have  won  for  him 
a  large  tribute  of  popular  pride  and  affection.  If  he  were  fifteen 
years  younger  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  would  almost 
.  certainly  be  his.  Even  as  it  is  he  has  a  decided  political  following. 
The  Illinois  delegation  will  battle  for  him  to  the  last,  and  the 
unbending  Protectionists  and  all  who  distrust  the  new  Eadicalism 
would  find  in  him  perhaps  their  most  genuine  representative. 

There  are  several  other  Eepublicans  who  are  also  more  or  less 
in  the  running  for  the  nomination.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Thirteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Cortelyou  occupied  the  exceedingly  modest  post  of  stenographer 
to  the  Fourth- Assistant  Postmaster-General.  An  opportune  recom¬ 
mendation  transferred  him  to  the  White  House  as  a  subordinate 
member  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  staff  of  secretaries,  the  first  Eepub- 
I  lican  probably  who  ever  found  himself  in  the  immediate  official 
entourage  of  a  Democratic  President.  Mr.  Cleveland  passed  him 
on  to  Mr.  McKinley,  who  in  1900  made  him  his  private  secretary. 
A  private  secretary  with  the  right  capacities  becomes  a  sort  of 
ninth  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  is  at  all  times  better  placed 
than  the  official  Ministers  for  influencing  the  Presidential  mind. 
Mr.  Cortelyou  showed  himself  a  master  of  his  calling.  He  is  a 
tireless  worker,  always,  whatever  the  emergency,  master  of 
himself,  and  endowed  to  an  almost  un-American  degree  with  the 
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virtues  of  reticence  and  discretion.  He  served  Mr.  Hoosevelt  as 
ably  as  he  had  served  Presidents  Cleveland  and  McKinley,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  first  opiHirtunity  of  promoting  him  to 
Cabinet  rank.  Within  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Cortelyou  lias 
created,  organised,  and  presided  over  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labour,  the  youngest  and  quite  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  the  Government  offices ;  has  conducted  the  Republican 
campaign  in  a  Presidential  election  ;  has  been  Postmaster-General, 
and  for  the  past  twelve  months  has  held  the  portfolio  of  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  record  without  parallel  in  American  or 
any  other  politics.  The  country  knows  little  of  Mr.  Cortidyou 
personally  ;  it  thinks  of  him  rather  as  an  embodiment  of  all  the 
efficiencies  than  as  a  human  being.  It  has  the  same  sort  of 
instinctive  and  impersonal  trust  in  his  capacity  and  levcl-hcaded- 
ness  that  Englishmen  feel  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  management 
of  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  still  only  five-and-forty,  and 
whether  in  |X)litics  or  commerce  his  future  is  bound  to  be  distin¬ 
guished.  His  friends  believe  in  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  may 
conceivably  spring  him  upon  the  Convention  as  a  dark  horse. 
His  private  opinions  on  the  Roosevelt  ]X)licies  have  never  been 
disclosed,  but  they  arc  thought,  and  probably  with  reason,  to  be 
critical  and  lukewarm.  No  State  has  yet  pronounced  for  him, 
but  it  is  understood  that  Wall  Street,  which  was  delighted  hy 
his  handling  of  the  recent  credit  crisis,  is  quietly  canvassing 
on  his  behalf,  and  that  the  “conservative  interests,’’  anxious 
above  all  things  to  defeat  Mr.  Taft,  would  willingly  rally  round 
Mr.  Cortelyou.  I  question,  however,  whether  he  will  lend  himself 
to  their  mana'uvres,  even  to  the  extent  of  avowing  himself  a 
candidate.  He  is  a  possibility  but  no  more. 

Another  and  more  open  aspirant  for  the  nomination  is  Senator 
Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  other  claims  to  the  honour 
besides  that  of  being  the  “  best-dressed  man  in  Washington.’’  .^s 
Attorney-Geneial  of  the  United  States,  it  was  on  his  shoulders 
that  there  devolved  the  legal  direction  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
campaign  against  the  law-breaking  corporations.  It  was  a  case  of 
poacher  turned  gamekeeper,  for  Mr.  Knox’s  principal  clients  in 
his  private  practice  had  hitherto  been  found  among  corporations 
of  the  same  type  as  those  he  was  called  upon  to  prosecute.  He 
did  his  duty,  however,  with  great  skill  and  vigour,  and  from  a 
powerful  address  which  he  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  I  gather 
that  the  cause  of  Federal  supervision  over  the  railways  and  other 
inter-State  common  carriers  has  his  sincere  approval.  He  is  a 
man  of  very  real  ability,  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  in  America  on  the  law'  and  practice  of  the 
Constitution — a  small,  dapper  man,  fifty-six  years  old,  with  a 
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solf-coiiiidciit,  rather  consequential  air,  and  a  massive 
forehead  surmountinjf  a  bland,  unvvrinkled  face,  that  is  believed 
to  be  by  no  means  so  guileless  as  it  looks.  Tn  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Knox  has  spoken  impressively  and  courageously  both  for  and 
against  certain  items  on  the  Roosevelt  programme,  and  his 
words  carry  weight.  By  temperament  and  affiliation  he  belongs 
to  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  but  he  is  not 
a  Keactionary.  His  nomination  is  improbable,  if  only  because 
of  his  too  close  identity  with  the  corporations,  but  no  candidate 
who  comes  before  the  Convention  with  the  backing  of  such  a 
State  as  Pennsylvania  can  be  altogether  ignored.  The  Senate 
supplies  two  other  Republican  candidates  in  the  persons  of  Mi’. 
Foraker  aud  Mr.  lia  Follette.  Senator  Foraker  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  most  pertinacious  op- 
pnents.  He  fought  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill,  he  fought  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the  Union  as 
separate  States;  he  fought  especially  the  disbandment  of  the 
negro  regiment.  He  is  eloquent,  ricfi,  popular,  a  consummately 
astute  and  dexterous  politician,  and  has  long  been  reckoned  one 
of  the  firmest  friends  that  the  Trusts  possess  in  either  FTouse 
of  Congress.  An  Ohio  man,  like  Mr.  Taft,  he  is  the  War 
Secretary’s  immediate  rival  for  the  control  of  the  Ohio  delega¬ 
tion,  a  delegation  which,  since  Senator  Hanna’s  death,  has  been 
practically  at  his  beck  and  call,  but  which  is  not,  I  imagine, 
likely  to  remain  so  much  longer.  Outside  of  his  native  State, 
Senator  Foraker  can  look  for  little  support,  though  his  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  negroes  may  win  for  him  a  certain  following 
among  the  coloured  delegates  from  the  South,  who,  however, 
are  also  the  object  of  Mr.  Fairbanks’  special  attentions.  His 
nomination  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  utmost  his  candidature 
can  effect  is  to  defeat  or  to  delay  the  adoption  of  ISIr.  Taft. 
Senator  La  Follette  is  a  politician  of  a  very  different  kidney. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  only  Republican  candidate  who  is  more  Radical 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Thrice  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  he  has 
stood,  with  a  determination  and  a  resource  that  have  won  him 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  north-w’est,  for  three  great 
principles,  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  by  direct  vote,  the 
rigorous  taxation  of  all  public-service  corporations  and  the  State 
regulation  of  railway  rates.  His  integrity,  courage,  and  intense 
earnestness  are  questioned  by  no  one.  They  have  survived  three 
years’  experience  of  the  Senate,  wffiich  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
depressing  and  impervious  body  in  which  a  reformer  with  a 
mission  is  ever  likely  to  find  himself ;  and  they  will  carry  him 
further  yet.  Outside  the  White  House  there  is  no  more 
wholesome  and  resolute  force  in  American  politics,  and  few  more 
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engaging  personalities  than  Senator  La  Follette.  When  the 
country  is  in  the  mood  to  advance  as  far  beyond  Mr.  Koosevelt’s 
position  as  Mr.  Boosevelt  has  advanced  beyond  Mr.  McKinley’s 
it  will  turn  to  Senator  Tja  Follette.  So  far  as  1  can  see,  that  is 
not  its  present  mood.  But  the  Senator  is  only  fifty-three;  he 
can  well  afford  to  wait. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  all  mention  of  i\Ir.  Taft’s  most  formidable 
competitor,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a 
new  man  in  American  politics,  but  not  an  untried  one.  He  first 
brought  himself  into  national  prominence  by  the  brilliancy  with 
which  he  conducted  the  inquiry  into  the  insurance  scandals.  It 
was  a  great  legal  achievement  and  a  great  public  service,  and  it 
led  to  his  being  thrust  upon  the  Bepublican  party  as  “the 
people’s  ”  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  fortunate  in  his  opponent ;  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  pitted  against  Mr.  Hearst  engaged,  as  any  contest  in 
which  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  protagonist  always  does  and  will,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country.  He  was  still  more  fortunate  not 
merely  in  being  elected,  but  in  being  the  only  Eepublican  on  the 
ticket  who  was  elected.  The  emphasis  and  singularity  of  his 
success  acutely  challenged  the  national  interest,  which  is  never, 
in  any  case,  indifferent  to  what  is  happening  in  New  York.  The 
Governorship  of  that  State,  next  to  the  Presidency  itself,  is  the 
most  exacting  and  influential  post  in  the  whole  range  of  American 
officialdom ;  and  whoever  occupies  it  finds  himself  inevitably  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  limelight.  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  an  ad¬ 
mirably  capable,  bold,  and  unconventional  Governor.  He  has 
aroused,  says  a  New  York  journal  that  always  chooses  its  words 
with  care,  “the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  independent 
citizens  regardless  of  party.’’  His  attitude  on  the  test  question 
of  appointments  has  been  Boose veltian  in  its  indifference  to 
politics  and  its  remorseless  insistence  upon  efficiency.  He 
has  governed  absolutely  in  the  open,  without  any  kitchen 
Cabinet,  or  back-stairs  conferences,  or  a  bodyguard  of  private- 
ear  bosses,  or  any  other  of  the  familiar  aids  to  American 
administration.  He  has  fulfilled  with  unexceptionable  vigil¬ 
ance  and  courage  the  first  duty  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
American  Governors,  that  of  protecting  the  people  from  their 
legislators.  He  has  forced  through  a  reluctant  assembly  the 
sanest  and  most  comprehensive  measure  that  has  yet  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States  for  the  regulation  of  public-service  corpora¬ 
tions.  But  if  he  has  summoned  public  opinion  to  his  assistance 
in  storming  the  strongholds  of  bossism  and  jobbery,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  stand  up  to  the  masses  when  ho  thought  they  were 
wrong.  In  one  conspicuous  instance  ho  vetoed  a  measure  that 
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had  behind  it  a  wide  ixjpular  backing,  a  measure  that  a  timid 
or  merely  political  Governor  would  at  once  have  signed.  Mr. 
Hughes  not  only  vetoed  it,  but  did  so  in  a  message  of  such  arrest¬ 
ing  cogency  that  the  whole  State,  the  whole  Union  indeed,  was 
converted  by  it,  and  the  masses  yielded  him  that  instantaneous 
confidence  that  is  only  to  be  won  by  the  man  who  will  chastise 
and  correct  them.  The  Governor  of  New  York  State  stands  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  Rooseveltian  plane  of  public  conduct.  He  is  still 
a  young  man,  some  five  years  junior  to  the  President.  He  has 
balance,  self-control,  a  steady,  temperate  mind.  To  be  isolated 
does  not  terrify  him.  He  is  a  Roosevelt  pitched  in  a  minoi' 

*  key,  working  through  his  intellect  rather  than  through  his 
instincts,  not  less  self-reliant  than  the  President,  but  lacking 
his  infectious  individuality  and  pursuing  his  aim  with  a  patience, 
a  touch  of  austere  and  almost  solemn  deliberation,  and  an  un- 
dramatic  fair-mindedness  that  are  somewhat  alien  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  temperament.  Politically,  the  two  men  are  at  bottom 
in  agreement,  though  the  belief  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  be  less 
sensational  and  disturbing  in  his  methods,  more  circumspect  and 
restrained,  inclines  the  Conservatives  to  regard  him  with  favour 
and  even  to  prefer  him  to  Mr.  Taft.  Outside  of  New  York  Mr. 
Hughes  is  little  more  than  a  name,  but  a  familiar  name  and  an 
esteemed  one.  With  his  native  State  behind  him  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  Mr.  Taft’s  strongest  opponent.  Which  of  the 
two  will  be  chosen  to  confront  Mr.  Bryan,  whose  nomination 
by  the  Democrats  is  inevitable,  is  the  question  around  which 
all  American  jxilitics  at  this  moment  are  revolving.  I  have 
I  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  choice  will  fall  on  Mr.  Taft. 

I  Sydney  Brooks. 
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Within  the  past  lew  weeks  an  oiimiscient  liallpenuy  inoruino 
paper,  published  in  London,  has  been  frequently  anuouiicing 
complete  changes  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  Licensing  Bill  was  to  be  entirely  re-niodelled 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Peckham  election,  and  Mr.  Asquith  was 
to  abandon  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Premiership.  Both 
these  statements  are  profoundly  false,  but  under  both  there  are 
elements  of  truth. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  did  not,  like  Gladstone  or 
JJ)israeh,  dominate  the  Cabinet.  He  was  not  a  political  dictator. 
He  was  a  unifying  and  conciliating  influence,  not  a  driving  and 
determining  force.  He  was  primus  inter  pares.  The  policy  was 
not  so  much  his  policy  as  that  of  the  Cabinet  collectively.  The 
change  in  the  Premiership  may  ultimately  matter  immensely.  The 
difference  in  the  personal  equation  will  certainly  count,  but  not 
just  yet. 

The  Peckham  election  is  more  immediately  germinal.  It  has 
absolutely  decided  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Tarty 
that  was  previously  in  contemplation,  and  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  would  have  acquiesced  as  readily  as  Mr. 
Asquith.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  intention  behind  the 
immense  legislative  programme  for  the  present  session  was  to 
hll  up  the  cup  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  appeal  immediately 
to  the  country.  The  Government  never  expected  to  carry  either 
the  Land  Bill  for  Scotland  or  the  Education  Bill  for  England. 
These  measures  were  brought  forward  as  tactical  movements  in 
preparation  for  an  immediate  fight  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Peckham  election  has  changed  all  that.  The  brewers,  it 
is  said,  spent  from  T8,000  to  -610,000  on  the  contest,  and  it  was 
well  worth  the  money.  Its  effect  on  the  Licensing  Bill  will 
profbably  be  trifling — the  reaction  in  public  opinion  on  this 
question  has  already  begun — but  Mr.  Gooch’s  large  majority  has 
fixed  the  Ijiberals  in  office  for  at  least  three  years,  and  has 
deferred  indefinitely,  if  it  has  not  finally  averted,  the  attack  on  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Peckham  election,  surely  even  the  strongest  Radical  must 
admit,  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  Second  Chamber. 
Let  us  look  just  a  little  at  the  electoral  history  of  the  con¬ 
stituency.  In  1000  the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of 
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in  1906  the  liiberal  majority  was  2,339,  and  in  1908  Mr.  Gooch, 
the  Conservative  candidate,  was  returned  with  a  majority  of  2,494. 
Peckhain  is  a  typical  working-class  metropolitan  constituency. 

I  There  is  a  considerable  migratory  element,  but  this  circumstance 
does  little  to  explain  such  a  startling  change  in  its  political  com¬ 
plexion  in  two  years.  Mr.  Gooch  floated  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  beer.  Perhaps  personally  he  did  not  like  it.  He 
I  is  said  to  be  a  teetotaler.  In  any  case  I  do  not  blame  him.  There 

was  no  other  fluid  available  on  which  he  could  float  in,  and  he 

I  had  to  do  the  best  for  his  party.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  ]Mr. 

I  Gooch’s  intelligence  to  suppose  that  he  believed  in  the  absurd 

misrepresentations  and  baseless  calumnies  with  which  the  minions 
of  the  brewers  sought  to  delude  the  Peckham  electors,  but  it 
was  not  his  business  to  expose  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  were 
fighting  for  him.  When  a  wise  mariner  spreads  his  sails,  In* 
takes  advantage  of  all  favouring  gales. 

While  beer  was  the  main  factor  at  Peckham,  there  were  other 
influences  at  work.  Anglicans  and  Poman  Catholics  are  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  that  the  Liberals  have  uj) 
to  this  point  pursued  with  respect  to  English  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  even  the  suffragette  comedy  clement  counted 
‘  for  something.  Tariff  Reform  was  more  potent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  London  working  men  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
it  in  the  tramcars  and  in  the  public-houses.  They  arc  saying  ; 
“Cheap  food  is  of  no  use,  if  we  have  not  the  money  to  buy  it. 
The  Tories  promise  us  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages  by  putting 
heavy  taxes  on  the  manufactured  stuff  and  keeping  it  out.  Let 
ns  give  them  a  chance.  The  Liberals  with  all  their  promises  have 
done  us  no  good.” 

The  point  of  greater  moment  is  not  the  cause  of  the  great 
political  change,  but  the  fact  that  a  typical  Ijondon  constituency 
is  liable  to  such  sudden,  large,  irrational  changes.  The  Peckham 
beer  fever  was  sim])ly  a  form  of  political  intoxication.  If  a 
General  Election  had  taken  place  on  the  Licensing  Bill  without 
the  nation  having  time  to  consider  it,  w’e  might  have  had  a  result 
similar  to  Peckham  in  the  whole  of  London  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  provinces.  This  would  only  have  delayed  reform  ;  but 
let  us  suppose  an  equally  irrational  panic  in  favour  of  perilous 
and  ill-considered  constructive  or  destructive  legislation.  In  such 
circumstances  immense  and  irreparable  mischief  might  be  done 
in  a  hurry  before  the  popular  madness  had  abated.  All  practical 
statesmen  recognise  that  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people  must 
prevail,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong;  but  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  The  most  obvious  moral  from 
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the  Peckham  election  is,  “  Thank  God,  there  is  still  a  House 
of  Lords.” 

The  Peckham  election  result  lias  taught  the  Liberals  that  they 
cannot  count  confidently  on  an  adequate  majority  if  they  rush 
into  a  hasty  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords.  Supposing  that 
a  General  Election  were  taken  just  now,  and  that  the  Tories 
could  bring  forward  a  moderate  and  attractive  programme  of 
social  reform,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  carry  the  country 
with  them.  Even  the  most  sanguine  Liberal  would  not,  under 
the  supposed  conditions,  expect  a  large  majority.  For  this,  and 
possibly  for  other  and  better  reasons,  the  Liberals  have  evidently 
adopted  a  ixrlicy  of  conciliation.  They  hope  that  the  carrying  of 
large,  salutary  reforms  on  which  moderate  men  of  all  parties  are 
agreed  will  be  counted  to  them  for  righteousness  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  comes. 

The  result  of  the  by-election  at  Manchester  caused  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill’s  promotion  to  Cabinet  rank  will  probably 
strengthen  this  decision.  Mr.  Churchill’s  election  address  is 
astutely  drawn.  He  won  the  seat  on  the  Free  Trade  issue,  and  he 
is  again  keeping  it  to  the  front.  The  fact  that  Tariff  Heform  is 
gaining  in  the  country  generally  will  tell  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Churchill;  indeed,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  circumstance  may 
enable  him  to  retain  his  seat  with  a  small  majority.  Mr. 
Churchill  defeated  ^Ir.  Balfour  in  peculiar  circumstances. 
He  got  a  very  large  Unionist  vote ;  but  it  was  cast, 
not  to  put  him  in,  but  to  keep  Mr.  Balfour  out.  There 
was  no  personal  antipathy  tf)  Mr.  Balfour,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Unionists  of  Manchester  are  strong  Free  Traders.  In 
1906  they  believed  that  the  Union  was  in  no  immediate  danger, 
and  they  feared  Tariff  Reform.  Home  Rule  was  a  menace  to 
the  Empire,  but  in  their  opinion  Tariff  Reform  meant  ruin  to 
the  industrial  interests  of  Lancashire.  If  Lancashire  were  blotted 
out,  where  would  the  Empire  be?  In  any  case,  what  would  the 
Empire  he  to  them?  They  votc'd  reluctantly,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  against  their  party.  They  believed,  for  a  time 
at  least,  that  they  had  killed  Tariff  Reform.  If  they  still  think 
that  Tariff  Reform  is  dead,  they  will  vote  for  their  party  this 
time  and  leave  Mr.  Churchill  out  in  the  cold.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  a  severe  blow  to  the  Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Churchill’s  defeat 
in  Manchester  might  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  would  en¬ 
courage  the  Government  to  persist  in  the  policy  of  pushing  forward 
moderate  and  conciliating  legislation  which  they  have  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  adopted. 

This  wms  the  line  of  policy  wdiich,  by  courtesy  of  the  Editor, 
I  was  permitted  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Liberal  leaders 
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in  The  Fortnightly  Review  tor  February,  1900,  and  1  now 
think  the  time  opportune  for  further  comments.  I  then  ventured 
on  a  forecast  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  suggesting  as  a  tentative 
detail,  that  would  afford  a  basis  for  discussion,  a  time-limit  of 
fifteen  years.  This  is  practically  what  Mr.  Asquith  has  done. 
He  proposes  a  time-limit  of  fourteen  years  from  April,  1909.  I 
further  hinted  that  the  time-limit  would  probably  be  extended 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  will 
be  the  final  solution. 

When  he  introduced  the  Bill,  Mr.  Asquith  clearly  indicated 
that  it  was  open  to  amendment  in  point  of  detail ,  but  with  respect 
to  the  main  principle  of  the  time-limit,  the  Government  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon  and  burned  their  boats.  They  are  pledged 
to  regain  for  the  nation  full  control  of  the  liquor  licenses  which 
belong  to  the  nation.  Lord  Rosebery  said  the  Nation  must 
master  the  Trade  or  the  Trade  will  master  the  Nation.  The 
primary  aim  of  the  Government  Bill  is  to  enable  the  Nation 
to  master  the  Trade  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is  not  proposed 
that  this  should  be  done  in  a  vindictive  fashion. 

Hr.  Balfour’s  Act  of  1904  2>rovided  that  no  on-license,  except 
for  default  on  the  part  of  the  license-holder,  should  be  taken 
away  without  compensation.  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  also  iirovidcs 
that  no  on-license  shall  be  taken  away  without  compensation. 
This  is  disputed ;  it  might  also  be  disputed  that  Mr.  Balfour 
provided  any  comi>ensation.  It  might  be  argued  that  he  in¬ 
stituted  a  system  of  compulsory  State  mutual  insurance,  so  that 
the  license-holders  who  were  allowed  to  remain  were  bound  to 
compensate  those  publicans  who, ^  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
had  their  licenses  withdrawn.  If  the  Licensed  Traders  had  been 
in  the  same  position  as  butchers,  bakers,  or  candlestick-makers, 
this  iiolicy  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  might  quite  justly  have  been  char¬ 
acterised  as  confiscation  and  robbery.  The  fact  that  the  liquor 
trade  is  protected  by  State  restriction  from  unlimited  comjietition 
gives  it  a  monopoly.  Publicans  do  not  deserve  better  treatment 
from  the  State  than  other  men,  but  they  have  received  better 
treatment.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  labour  a  point  that  all 
well-informed  men  thoroughly  understand,  but  at  this  juncture  it 
is  necessary  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  elementary  facts 
of  the  situation.  Take  a  homely  illustration  of  monopoly  value. 
The  keeper  of  a  thriving  restaurant  in  a  busy  provincial  town  in 
Scotland  told  me  recently  that  a  iniblic-honse  license  granted 
for  his  premises  would  be  worth  as  much  to  him  as  a  present  of 
f‘2,000.  Instances  even  more  striking  might  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent.  Earl  Grey,  for  example,  bought  a  house  for  T400 
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it  for  i‘10,000.  This  inonoix)ly  value  is  created  hy  the  State- 
in  equity  it  should  clearly  belong  to  the  coinniunity,  and  under 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  of  1901  the  monopoly  value  of  all  new  on- 
licenses  is  annexed  by  the  local  authorities.  The  contributions 
to  the  Comix'usatioii  Fund  established  by  ^fr.  Balfour  are  simply 
the  payment  by  the  license-holders  of  a  contribution  from  the 
monoiK)ly  profit  which  they  enjoy  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  elimination  of  on-licenses  that  are  now  considered  unnecessary 
in  the  public  interests.  If  the  Balfour  scheme  were  continued 
indefinitely,  the  fund  would  ultimately  suffice  for  the  elimination 
of  all  on-licenses. 

Mr.  Asquith  proposes  greatly  to  accelerate  this  process.  He 
says  in  effect,  “  I  will  give  you  compensation  for  all  the  old 
on-licenscs  in  the  shape  of  a  time-limit  of  fourteen  years.  During 
that  time  the  process  of  reducing  on-licenses  will  go  on  at  a 
slightly  quicker  rate,  and  you  will  have  all  the  rest  of  your 
monopoly  profits  during  that  period  to  write  down  the  value  of 
the  presumption  that  your  license  woidd  be  renewed  subject  to 
your  good  conduct.” 

It  is  admitted  that  this  presumption  of  renewal  has,  with  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  State,  been  freely  bought  and  sold  in  the 
form  of  public-house  good-wills.  Prior  to  Air.  Balfour’s  Act  of 
1904  there  was  no  right  in  strict  law  to  any  compensation  for 
the  arbitrary  refusal  of  an  on-license.  This  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Trade.  In  commenting  on  the  decision  in  the  Over 
Darwen  case  in  1883,  in  The  Morning  Adrertiser,  the  recognised 
organ  of  the  Trade,  Afr.  Thomas  Xash,  legal  adviser  to  the 
Licensed  Victuallers’  Association,  wrote  ;  ‘‘  There  cannot  he  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  subject  to  appeal,  the  magistrates  can  refuse 
to  renew'  the  license  of  the  largest,  most  useful  and  best -conducted 
hotel  in  England.”  This,  let  it  be  frankly  admitted,  was  not  a 
desirable  state  of  the  law-,  but  in  practice  there  were  few  cases 
of  hardship.  No  English  bench  of  licensing  magistrates  was 
likely  to  take  away  the  licenses  of  useful  and  wc-ll-conducted 
hotels.  Indeed,  there  wms  generally  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
refuse  to  renew'  the  licenses  of  the  most  disreputable  public-houses, 
provided  there  was  anything  like  a  desire  on  the  ]iart  of  the 
license-holder  to  keep  w'ithin  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  need  for  weeding  out  the  worst  class  of  superfluous  public- 
houses  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities  was  years  ago  recognised 
even  by  the  defenders  of  the  Trade.  In  Ijiverpool  and  elsewhere 
arrangements  were  made  betw’een  the  magistrates  and  the  license- 
holders  for  large  reductions.  The  Trade  became  uneasy  regard¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  ample  legal  discretion  of  the  magistrates 
as  to  the  extinction  of  licenses,  and  the  outcome  of  this  uneasiness 
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was  Mr.  Balfour’s  xVet,  which  was  partly  a  Publican’s  Protection 
Bill  and  partly  a  measure  of  Temperance  Reform.  Mr.  Asquith’s 
Bill  falls  naturally  into  the  same  category.  The  difference  is 
that  Mr.  Balfour  gave  the  greater  stress  to  the  protection  of  the 
publican,  while  Mr.  Asquith  puts  the  emphasis  on  Tenq>erance 
Keforin. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  on-licenses  in  England  are  held  by  the 
tenants  and  managers  of  large  brewery  companies.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  the  brewers  should  wish  to  squeeze  the  highest  price 
out  of  the  CTOvernment  that  they  can  for  the  right  that  is  going 
to  be  taken  from  them.  Many  of  them  need  the  money  badly. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  .large  brewers,  in  reckless 
conqK'tition  with  each  other,  bought  u[)  public-house  good-wills  at 
absurdly  high  prices  that  could  never  by  any  possibility  prove 
remunerative.  Their  businesses  were  afterwards  floated  as  limited 
liability  companies.  In  many  cases  the  money  got  from  the  public 
for  preference  shares  and  debentures  \\as  more  than  a  reasonable 
|(rice  for  the  whole  undertaking.  Within  the  past  ten  years 
the  market  value  of  these  brewery  shares  has  fallen  immensely. 
In  some  instances  they  have  dropped  as  much  as  90  per  cent. 
If  in  some  cases  the  value  of  the  preference  shares  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  even  the  debentures  are  in  danger,  the  Government 
cannot  in  fairness  be  held  resix:)nsible. 

The  question  of  what  length  of  time-limit  is  fair  and  ivasonable 
is  a  matter  for  actuarial  inquiry.  The  points  to  be  ascertained 
are:  first,  the  fair  market  value  of  the  public-house  good-wills 
before  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  was  introduced  ;  and  second,  the  number 
of  years  in  which  the  brewers,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
write  off  the  value  of  these  good-wills  out  of  the  monojxrly  profits 
that  they  enjoy. 

The  Tiiberal  leaders  are  certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  A  few  members  will 
vote  against  their  party,  but  they  expect  to  gain  as  many  votes  as 
they  will  lose  from  the  temperance  men  among  the  Unionists. 
The  real  struggle  will  come  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they 
are  trusting  that  the  Bishops  will  push  the  Bill  through  for  them. 
Both  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
are  ardent  supporters  of  the  time-limit,  but  they  both  insist  that 
in  equity  it  must  be  long  enough  to  satisfy  every  legitimate  trading 
interest.  The  Bishop  of  London,  when  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill  was 
under  discussion,  strongly  urged  a  time-limit.  He  was  then 
willing  to  wait  twenty-one  years  if  the  nation  got  its  full  freedom 
at  last,  and  he  has  intimated  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  take  up 
the  same  position  again.  The  brewers  would  probably  do  well 
to  support  him  lest  worse  things  should  befall  them. 
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The  Man  in  the  Street  may  quite  naturally  ask  what  is  expected 
to  happen  when  the  time-limit  expires.  On  this  the  wisest  are 
uncertain.  All  legislative  projects,  all  business  undertakings,  are 
to  a  certain  extent  leaps  in  the  dark.  The  brewers  seem  to  know. 
They  tell  us  that  they  will  be  ruined.  If  the  Bill  passes,  fifteen 
years  from  now  no  beer  will,  it  seems,  be  made  or  sold  in 
England.  They  tell  us  also  that  the  Bill  would  not  promote 
temperance.  The  two  statements  do  not  seem  to  hang  well 
together. 

The  temperance  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  they 
do  not  anticipate  any  rapid  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
from  the  reduction  of  the  licenses.  They  expect  that  there  will 
be  nearly  as  great  a  demand  as  ever  for  dinner  and  supper  beer, 
but  they  hope  that  there  will  be  less  drunkenness.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  final  result  of  the  Bill,  all  patriotic  Englishmen, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  party,  w'ould  have  cause  to  rejoice. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  gives  a  slight  indication  of  what  is  expected 
to  happen  when  the  time-limit  expires.  If  the  Bill  became  law 
in  its  present  shape,  it  would  give  parochial  electors  |X)W’er  to 
pass  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  application  for 
a  new  license  during  the  reduction  period,  and  Clause  3  further 
provides  that  “  Local  Option  shall  after  the  reduction  period 
become  exercisable  in  such  manner  as  Parliament  may  determine 
both  as  to  prohibition  and  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
licenses.”  This  is  little  more  than  a  pious  aspiration.  The  Bill 
would  be  neither  better  nor  worse  if  this  clause  were  deleted.  Pos¬ 
sibly  temperance  reformers  may  urge  that  machinery  for  making 
this  clause  effective  should  be  provided.  In  any  case,  local  option 
is  simply  the  application  of  democratic  principles.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  there  will  be  fresh  legislation  at  the 
end  of  the  time-limit,  and  the  present  Parliament  cannot  bind 
succeeding  Parliaments.  Nothing  drastic  need  be  feared  after 
fourteen  years. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  race  of  hearty,  jovial 
Englishmen  who  enjoy  their  beef  and  their  beer  is  dying  out, 
though  drinking  to  excess  is,  happily,  decreasing.  The  new  diet¬ 
etic  heresies  make  little  progress.  The  average  Englishman  agrees 
with  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  in  thinking  that  in  the  matter 
of  diet  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  of  more  account  than  a  few 
doubtful  laboratory  experiments.  A  healthy  Elizabethan 
breakfast  consisting  of  a  pound  of  beef  steak  and  a  little  bread 
washed  down  with  a  quart  of  honest  ale  was  a  better  preparation 
for  a  hard  day’s  w’ork  than  a  couple  of  slices  of  dry  toast  and  a 
dish  of  weak  tea.  Englishmen  wrote  their  names  large  on  the 
w'orld’s  broad  page  on  a  diet  of  beef  and  beer.  It  is  a  healthy 
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thing  to  cat  and  drink  heartily,  but  it  is  physically,  as  well  as 
morally,  degrading  to  be  always  tippling.  When  the  period  of 
reduction  is  ended,  there  will  be  plenty  of  public-houses  to  meet 
all  reasonable  requirements.  There  will  still  be  cakes  and  ale 
for  those  who  want  them,  and  ginger  will  still  be  hot  in  the 
mouth.  Gin-palaces  and  drinking-bars  are  modern  and  most  un¬ 
desirable  innovations.  We  want  to  find  our  way  back  to  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  older  and  healthier  times.  This  is 
surely  good  Toryism.  Mr.  Asquith  is  going  to  help  us.  More 
power  to  him. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  expects  that  the  reformed  public-house, 
when  it  comes  along,  will  be  run  by  enlightened  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Others  are  in  favour  of  philanthropy  and  four  per  cent.,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  disinterested  management.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  favours  municipalisation.  Once  we  get  a  clean 
slate,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  experiments  and  watch  results. 
Meanwhile,  the  points  that  I  wish  to  press  home  are  that  the 
main  principle  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  does  not  seek  to  interfere 
with  the  working  man’s  legitimate  use  of  his  beer  in  any  shape 
or  form,  and  that  it  need  not  deprive  either  the  brewers  or  the 
publicans  of  a  single  penny  to  which  they  have  an  equitable 
right.  The  Bill  is  not  framed  to  give  effect  to  the  fanatical  ideals 
of  the  extreme  teetotalers,  but,  while  doubtless  capable  of  being 
improved  in  detail,  it  aims  skilfully  at  bringing  about  residts 
that  all  social  reformers  admit  to  be  most  desirable. 

At  the  moment  the  Licensing  Bill  has  the  foremost  place  in 
political  interest,  and  it  will  probably  monopolise  most  of  th(' 
Parliamentary  time  of  the  session.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  a  number  of  other  measures'  of  far-reaching  imjwrtance  will 
be  added  to  the  Statute  Book  before  Christmas.  Among  these 
I  trust  an  early  place  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Birrell’s  Irish  Uni¬ 
versities  Bill,  which  empowers  his  Majesty  to  found  by  charter 
two  new  Universities  in  Ireland,  and  a  new  college  in  Dublin. 
If  the  Bill  passes,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  do,  Ireland  will  have 
three  Universities — namely,  the  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity 
College),  the  University  of  Ulster,  which  takes  the  place  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  a  new  University  having  its  seat 
in  Dublin,  which  shall  have  as  constituent  colleges  Queen’s 
College,  Cork;  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  the  new  college 
in  Dublin.  There  are  no  religious  tests  in  Trinity  College,  and 
there  will  be  no  religious  tests  in  either  of  the  new  Universities. 
Trinity  College  has  a  chapel,  and  provision  for  theological  and 
religious  teaching  and  study.  Indeed,  the  Theological  School  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  is  an  integral  part  of  Trinity 
College.  The  new  Universities  are  prohibited  by  the  Bill  from 
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applying  any  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  either  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  or  maintenance  of  any  place  of  religious  worship  or  observ¬ 
ance,  or  for  the  provision  or  maintenance  of  any  theological  or  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  or  study.  The  new  U niversities  would  therefore  be 
in  every  respect  as  unsectarian  as  Trinity  College  itself. 
Practically,  Trinity  College  still  has  what  may  fairly  be  called 
an  Episcopalian  atmosphere ;  some  people  in  Dublin  who  should 
understand  it  call  it  an  ultra-Protestant  atmosphere  tempered 
by  cosmopolitan  free  thought.  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  been 
predominantly  Presbyterian  in  sentiment,  and  Mr.  Birrell’s 
speech  in  moving  the  first  reading  of  his  Bill  indicated  that  this 
state  of  affairs  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  Ulster  University. 
The  first  governing  body  will  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  It  will 
consist  of  thirty-five  members,  and  one  of  these  is  to  be  a  Eoman 
Catholic.  It  is  assumed  that  Magee  College,  Londonderry, 
where  Irish  Presbyterian  Divinity  students  are  trained,  will  be 
affiliated  in  some  way  with  the  University  of  Ulster.  This  could 
not  reasonably  be  refused,  considering  the  academic  privileges 
that  the  Episcopalian  Divinity  students  enjoy  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Just  as  the  University  of  Ulster  will  continue  to  accord 
with  Presbyterian  sentiment,  so  Mr.  Birrell  hopes  that  the  new 
University  in  Dublin  will  take  its  colour  from  the  faith  that 
predominates  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  There  are  to 
be  several  Protestant  members  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
new’  University  in  Dublin,  but  the  majority  will  be  Catholics, 
and  the  president  of  the  new  college  in  Dublin  wdll  be  a  Catholic 
layman.  The  new  University  will  not  be  a  Catholic  University 
any  more  than  Trinity  College  is  an  Episcopalian,  or  the  Ulster 
University  a  Presbyterian,  University.  It  is  assumed  that 
Maynooth  College  will  be  affiliated  wdth  the  new  University  iu 
Dublin  in  the  same  way  that  Magee  College  is  to  be  affiliated 
w’ith  the  University  of  Ulster.  This,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Birrell’s 
scheme  so  far  as  it  has  been  divulged.  In  the  short  debate  on 
the  first  reading  it  wms  approved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Liberals  and  Unionists  alike,  and  Mr.  John  Dillon,  doubtless 
speaking  with  adequate  authority,  declared  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Birrell  seems  to  be  in  luck  this  time.  He  has  apparently 
got  successfully  round  the  theological  difficulty  that  has  hitherto 
shut  out  many  of  the  brightest  and  best  intellects  of  Ireland 
from  adequate  mental  training.  He  has  simply  proceeded  on  the 
lines  repeatedly  sketched  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had  not  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Mr.  Balfour  could 
have  succeeded.  The  Orangemen  of  Ulster  might  have  been  too 
strong  for  him.  With  Mr.  Birrell  they  do  not  count.  Mr.  Birrell 
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has  managed  to  dissipate  English  prejudices  that  would  certainly 
have  hampered  Mr.  Balfour.  The  English  Nonconformists  now 
realise  that  their  objection  to  sending  their  children  to  the  vicar’s 
school,  where  the  atmosphere  is  alien  to  all  that  they  hold  dear, 
is  precisely  similar  to  the  objection  that  the  Catholics  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  have  to  sending  their  sons  to  colleges, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  their 
religious  faith  and  national  aspirations.  They  are  therefore  de¬ 
lighted  that  Mr.  Birrell  has  been  so  successful  in  devising  a  plan 
that  promises  to  give  content  all  round.  The  strength  of  Mr. 
Birrell’s  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  academic  Ireland  is  solidly 
behind  him.  He  went  round  this  difficulty  in  the  right  way. 
He  saw^  everybody  that  was  anybody  in  connection  with  University 
matters  in  Ireland.  He  negotiated  quietly  wdth  all  the  conflicting 
interests,  and  did  not  make  a  move  till  he  was  preiiared  to  projxise 
a  working  plan  that  was  likely  to  prove  fairly  acceptable  to  all 
concerned. 

Xow  that  the  Irish  I  diversity  problem,  which  has  so  long 
seemed  insoluble,  appears  to  be  on  a  fair  way  towards  settlement, 
the  suggestion  naturally  arises  that  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  apply  similar  tactics  to  the  English  Education  Bill.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  plan  that  I  suggested  should  be  followed  after  the 
General  Election.  Probably  at  that  time  anything  of  the  nature 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Anglicans  and  the  Nonconformists 
was  impracticable,  but  the  Peckham  election  and  the  agitation 
about  the  Incensing  Bill,  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  Clifford 
rejoiced  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  has  apparently 
improved  the  position  greatly.  The  other  day  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  for  Educating  the  Children 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  passed 
a  resolution  “declaring  that  they  would  welcome  a  conference 
between  Churchmen,  Eoman  Catholics,  and  Nonconformists,  with 
a  view  to  adjusting  grievances,  and  maintaining  religious  teaching 
in  the  national  system  of  education.”  This  may  not  mean  much, 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A  report  is  current  that 
it  has  been  decided  not  to  press  the  Government  Education  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present  session.  This 
is  extremely  likely.  The  Bill  would  not  pass  in  its  present  shape, 
and  delay  till  next  year  would  allow  time  for  negotiations  and 
adjustments.  From  a  tactical  point  of  view,  a  settlement  that 
would  be  acceptable  all  round  would  best  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Tdbcral  Party.  Besides,  the  programme  of  the  session  is 
far  too  large,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  waste  time  on  Bills  that 
are  not  likely  to  pass. 

^^r.  Asquith  has  definitely  promised  to  deal  with  old-age 
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pensions  in  connection  with  his  Budget.  I  am  not  clibposed  to 
attempt  any  criticism  of  the  Bill  till  I  see  it.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  a  rather  cautious  and  tentative  scheme.  I  fear 
that  will  cause  discontent,  but  perhaps  its  discussion  may  pave 
the  way  for  something  better. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lloyd-Cfeorge’s  Port  of  London 
Bill  will  be  pushed  vigorously  forward.  It  commands  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  the  commercial  classes,  and  it  promises  to  be 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  unemployed.  The  first  step  towards 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  labour  market  is  to  make  work  plentiful, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  chronic  depression  in  the  h^ast  End  of 
Ijondon  has  been  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bocks  have 
fallen  so  hopelessly  behind  the  times. 

There  was  some  talk  of  Mr.  John  Burns  being  [nornoted  in 
connection  wnth  the  Cabinet  changes.  I  cannot  understand  why. 

He  has  got  the  most  important  position  of  all  in  the  Government, 
not  in  salary,  but  in  work.  The  unemployed  were  to  be  his 
special  care.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  he  has  done 
anything  out  of  the  usual  rut.  He  has  been  happily  described 
by  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Labour  Party  as  “  the  most  Con¬ 
servative  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.”  By  ”  Conservative,”  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
explain,  was  meant  the  most  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by 
official  routine.  He  has  now  a  chance  of  distinguishing  himself 
in  connection  with  his  Town  Planning  Bill.  Why  should  he 
think  of  running  away?  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  root 
principle  of  the  measure  is  sound,  but  the  details  will  require 
close  scrutiny.  It  might  be  read  a  second  time  and  referred  1 

to  a  Select  Committee.  If  this  were  done  promptly,  it  might  I 

he  ready  for  third  reading  early  in  the  autumn,  and  might  be 
through  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  end  of  the  session.  Eather 
than  have  a  Bill  like  this  scamped  in  any  way.  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  over  after  the  Select  Committee  had  considered  it,  and 
give  it  the  first  place  in  the  programme  for  next  session. 

To  sum  up  :  the  doctrine  that  I  have  sought  to  enforce  is  that 
the  Liberals  will  best  advance  their  own  party  interests  and  the 
good  of  the  country  by  pushing  forward  well-matured  moderate 
social  reforms  on  which  enlightened  men  of  all  parties  are,  at 
least  in  principle,  agreed,  and  among  these  the  Incensing  Bill, 
in  my  opinion,  holds  a  most  important  place. 

The  Vicar  of  Be.\y. 


THE  COLLECTED  PLAYS  OF  OSCAE  WILDE. 


The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde,  which  Messrs. 
Methuen  are  now  issuing  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ross,  has  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  the  English  drama 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  the  first  six 
volumes  of  it  are  devoted  to  the  plays,  and  by  their  appearance 
one  is  now  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  consider  their  author’s 
dramatic  work  as  a  whole.  Hitherto  this  has  been  impossible, 
since  the  early  plays,  Vera,  or  The  Nihilists  and  The  Duchess 
of  Padua,  and  also  the  fragment  of  A  Florentine  Tragedy — which 
belongs  in  style  to  the  early  period  though  it  was  actually  written 
comparatively  late  in  his  career — have  never  hitherto  been  either 
published  or  publicly  performed  in  this  country.  The  Duchess 
of  Padua  was  originally  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
also  been  played,  in  a  prose  translation,  in  Germany,  and  both 
it  and  Vera  have  been  printed  in  pirated  editions  in  America 
and  elsewhere.  But  seeing  that  the  pirated  edition  of  Vera  was 
a  careless  and  inaccurate  reprint  from  a  prompt  copy,  and 
that  of  The  Duchess  of  Padua  a  prose  translation  of  the 
German  version — Wilde’s  play  is  in  blank  verse — it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  not  ranch  help  could  be  got  from  them  by  anyone 
who  desired  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of  the  plays,  even  if  he 
wore  prepared  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  smuggling 
them. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  now  at  an  end.  All 
the  plays  are  now  published  in  an  authorised  and  unmutilated 
form,  and  though  one  cannot  pretend  that  any  of  the  three  now 
printed  for  the  first  time  are  on  a  level  with  their  author’s  best 
work,  they  have  their  importance  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
understand  Wilde  as  a  dramatist  and  to  estimate  his  powers  and 
his  limitations.  On  the  whole,  they  certainly  illustrate  the 
limitations  rather  than  the  powers.  Mr.  Boss,  in  a  characteristic 
dedicatory  letter  prefixed  to  The  Duchess  of  Padua,  acknowledges 
with  engaging  frankness  that  the  play  is  artistically  of  small 
account,  and  that  its  author  at  the  end  of  his  life  recognised  the 
fact.  In  doing  so,  I  think  Mr.  Boss  has  acted  wisely.  Honesty 
is  the  first  essential  in  an  editor,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
pretending  that  bad  work  is  good — especially  as  in  this  case  the 
pretence  could  take  nobody  in. 

There  will  be  some  people,  perhaps,  who  will  urge  that  if  a 
play  is  poor  it  is  hardly  worth  exhuming  after  so  many  years, 
and  that  Wilde’s  reputation  can  only  suffer  by  its  publica- 
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tion.  But  this,  I  think,  is  a  mistaken  view.  Writers  of  real  1 

distinction  stand  or  fall  by  the  best  they  produced,  not  by  the  '' 

worst.  Byron  and  Wordsworth  wrote  plenty  of  inferior  verse  | 
which  is  duly  entombed  in  the  collected  editions  of  their  works 
But  no  sane  person  pretends  to  think  the  less  of  their  genius  j 

on  that  account.  If  Vera  and  The  Duchess  of  Padua  were  far  i 

worse  plays  than  they  are — Vera  could  hardly  be  that,  by  the 
the  way — it  would  still  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  published.  | 

Wilde  is  a  writer  of  quite  sufficient  [)ower  and  accomplishment  S 

to  deserve  the  compliment  of  a  complete  edition.  jNIoreover,  the  ' 

early  work  of  great  writers  has  an  interest  for  intelligent  people 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  Ibsen’s  early  plays 
are  frankly  bad  for  the  most  part  and  no  one  can  iiretend  that 
the  actual  artistic  loss  to  the  world  would  have  been  great  if  they 
had  vanished  as  completely  as  the  lost  plays  of  /Eschylus.  But 
they  are  interesting  for  the  indications  they  contain  of  certain 
tendencies  in  his  genius,  and  of  the  lines  on  which  that  genius 
was  to  develop,  and  for  this  reason  tlie  critic  would  regret  their 
disappearance,  though  he  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  any  par¬ 
ticular  aesthetic  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  perusal. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  early  plays 
of  Wilde  are  less  illuminating,  for  there  is  far  loss  of  Wilde  in 
the  early  Wilde  plays  than  there  is  of  Ibsen  in  the  early  Ibsens. 
Lady  Inger  of  Ostrdt  is  a  poor  play  with  an  elaborate  intrigue 
constructed  on  absurd  Scribe  lines — and  not  very  well  constructed. 
For,  whereas  Scribe’s  construction  is  always  clear  and  work¬ 
manlike,  Lady  Inger' s  is  involved  and  tenebrous,  ^lysterious 
strangers  [xip  in  and  out  of  dimly-lighted  chambers,  and  nobody, 
either  on  the  stage  or  in  the  auditorium,  is  allowed  to  know  who 
they  are  or  what  they  are  about.  When  the  Stage  Society 
]>erformed  the  play  a  season  or  two  ago  in  Ijondon  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  audience  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  plot.  This 
is  quite  remarkable  in  a  play  by  the  man  who  was  to  evolve  the 
superb  technique  of  the  “  social  dramas.”  But  though  Lady  Inger 
is  a  preposterous  play,  the  eye  of  faith  can  see  in  it  something 
of  the  Ibsen  that  was  to  come.  There  is  an  austerity  and  sim- 
plicit}^  in  the  dialogue,  an  absence  of  mere  rhetoric  for  its  own 
sake,  and  a  relative  naturalness  in  the  character  drawing  and 
the  incidents  which  differentiate  it  from  the  work  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  herald,  faintly  but  surely,  the  rising  of  a  new 
school  of  drama.  Wilde’s  early  w’ork  is  less  prophetic.  There 
are  moments  in  Vera  and  The  Duchess  of  Padua  when  the 
dialogue  or  the  characterisation  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  later 
comedies.  The  talk  between  the  Bnssian  Cabinet  Councillors  in 
Vera  reads  rather  like  a  parody  of  the  talk  between  the  men 
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In  The  Importance  oj  Being  Earnest,  iu  fact,  Wilde  really 
invented  a  new  type  of  play,  and  that  type  was  the  only  quite 
original  thing  he  contributed  to  the  English  stage.  In  form 
it  is  farce,  but  in  spirit  and  in  treatment  it  is  comedy.  Yet  it 
is  not  farcical  comedy.  Farcical  comedy  is  a  perfectly  well  recog¬ 
nised  class  of  drama  and  a  fundamentally  different  one.  There 
are  only  two  other  plays  which  I  can  think  of  which  belong  to 
the  same  type — Arms  and  the  Man  and  The  Philanderer.  Arms 
and  the  Man,  like  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  is  psycho¬ 
logical  farce,  the  farce  of  ideas.  In  it  Mr.  Shaw,  like  Wilde, 
has  taken  the  traditional  farcical  form — the  last  acts  of  both 
plays  are  quite  on  traditional  lines  in  their  mechanism — and 
breathed  into  it  a  new  spirit.  Similarly,  The  Philanderer  is 
psychological  farce,  though  here  there  is  less  farce  and  more 
psychology.  Unluckily,  the  Court  performances  of  this  play  w'ere 
marked  by  a  dismal  slowness  and  a  portentous  solemnity  by  wdiich 
its  freakish  humour  and  irresponsibility  were  hidden  away  out 
of  sight,  and  its  true  character  completely  obscured.  Properly 
played,  it  would  prove,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  amusing  and 
delightful  things  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  theatre. 

Having  spoken  of  the  most  oiaginal  of  Wilde’s  plays,  let  me 
turn  now  to  the  least  original,  to  the  one  in  which  his  imitative 
faculty  finds  its  fullest  expression.  The  Duchess  of  Padua.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua  is  a  really  remarkable  example  of  this  faculty. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  also  an  extremely  amusing  one,  though  the 
humour  is,  I  suspect,  wholly  unconscious.  It  is  a  tragedy  planned 
on  the  most  ambitious  Elizabethan  lines,  though  a  certain  conces¬ 
sion  to  Mid- Victorian  theatrical  conventions  is  made  in  the  way 
of  “strong”  curtains.  In  all  other  ways  it  follows  its  models 
with  touching  fidelity.  Here  you  have  the  swelling  rhetoric,  the 
gorgeous  imagery,  the  piling  up  of  the  agony,  of  Webster  himself. 
There  is  the  magniloquent  verse  for  the  nobles  and  the  homely 
prose  for  the  populace  to  which  Shakespeare  has  accustomed  us. 
First  and  Second  Citizen  speak  with  all  the  traditional  imbecility. 
The  croaking  raven  bellows  for  revenge.  His  name  in  this  case 
is  Moranzone.  There  is  a  Court  scene  in  the  manner  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  In  fact,  there  is  everything  which  one  might 
count  on  finding  in  the  play  of  a  genuine  Elizabethan — except 
originality.  That,  unluckily,  is  absent.  The  Duchess  of  Padua, 
in  fact,  is  an  exercise,  a  study  in  style,  not  an  authentic  work  of 
art.  Indeed,  there  are  moments  when  it  is  not  merely  a  study 
but  something  dangerously  like  a  parody.  Here  is  an  example. 
It  comes  from  the  opening  scene  of  the  fourth  act 
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Moranzose.  Is  the  Duke  dead? 

Second  Citizen.  He  has  a  knife  in  Ids  heart,  which  tliey  say  is  not  healtlw 
for  any  man. 

Moranzone.  Who  is  accused  of  having  killed  him? 

Second  Citizen.  W'hy,  the  prisoner,  sir. 

Moranzone.  But  who  is  the  prisoner? 

Second  Citizen.  Why,  he  that  is  accused  of  the  Duke’s  murder. 

Moranzone.  I  mean,  what  is  his  name? 

Second  Citizen.  Faith,  the  same  which  his  godfathers  gave  him  ;  what 
else  should  it  be? 

This  kind  of  thing  is  quite  amusing  as  a  skit,  but  it  is  a  little 
out  of  place  in  a  serious  tragedy. 

And  some  of  the  blank  verse  passages  are  equally  funny  with 
their  elaborate  reproduction  of  the  best  Elizabethan  manner, 
though  here  the  humour  is  subtler  :  — 

Guido.  Let  me  find  mercy  when  1  go  at  night 
And  do  foul  murder. 

Duchess.  Murder  did  you  say? 

Murder  is  hungry,  and  still  cries  for  more. 

And  Death,  his  brother,  is  not  satisfied. 

But  walks  the  house,  and  will  not  go  away. 

Unless  he  has  a  comrade!  Tarry,  Death, 

For  I  will  give  thee  a  most  faithful  lackey 
To  travel  with  thee!  Murder,  call  no  more. 

For  thou  shalt  cat  thy  fill.  There  is  a  storm 
Will  break  upon  this  house  before  the  morning 
So  horrible,  that  the  white  moon  already 
Turns  grey  and  sick  with  terror,  the  low  wind 
Goes  moaning  round  the  house,  and  the  high  stars 
Run  madly  through  the  vaulted  firmament, 

.\s  though  the  night  wept  tears  of  liquid  fire 
For  what  the  day  shall  look  upon.  O  weep 
Thou  lamentable  heaven !  Weep  thy  fill ! 

Though  sorrow  like  a  cataract  drench  the  fields. 

And  make  the  earth  one  bitter  lake  of  tears, 

It  would  not  be  enough.  (.1  peal  of  thinider.) 

Do  you  not  hear? 

There  is  artillery  in  the  Heavens  to-night. 

Vengeance  is  wakened  up,  and  has  unloosed 
His  dogs  upon  the  world,  and  in  this  matter 
W'hich  lies  between  us  two  let  him  who  draws 
The  thunder  on  his  head  beware  the  ruin 
Which  the  forked  flame  brings  after. 

Guido.  Away !  Away  ! 

Would  Webster  or  Cyril  Tournoiir  do  it  dilTereiitly?  Or  any 
better  for  that  matter?  I  think  not.  The  Ducheas  of  Padua  is 
a  school  exercise,  a  set  of  Latin  verses,  as  it  were,  constructed 
after  the  best  Ovidian  models,  but  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  very 
exceptional  schoolboy.  And  though  all  of  it  is  imitative  and  some 
of  it  is  absurd,  it  has  from  the  theatrical  standpoint  very  real 
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merits.  It  is  not  great  drama  in  any  sense,  but  it  would  be  very 
efl'ective  on  the  stage — which,  after  all,  is  what  plays  are  meant 
to  be.  It  has  a  good  harrowing  plot,  plenty  of  “  thrills,”  plenty 
of  declamation,  and  plenty  of  impassioned  love-making,  every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  which  makes  for  success  with  the  romantic  play¬ 
goer.  The  principal  characters,  too,  except  the  Duke,  who  is 
frankly  ridiculous,  are  well  drawm  after  their  kind.  Not  subtly 
drawn,  of  course — subtlety  would  be  thrown  away  in  work  of 
this  kind — but  drawn  clearly  and  boldly.  Some  of  the  verse 
isre.-dly  tine,  and  none  of  it  sinks  below’  a  respectable  level.  Alto¬ 
gether,  as  the  work  of  quite  a  young  man  it  is  creditable  enough. 
If  all  the  blank  verse  dramas  which  have  graced  the  English  stage 
during  the  past  ten  years  had  been  half  as  good,  the  discerning 
critic  w’ould  have  had  less  to  complain  of. 

The  Duchess  of  Padua,  in  fact,  is  quite  good  second-rate  work. 
But  as  soon  as  you  compare  it  with  first-rate  work  the  poverty 
of  its  texture  at  once  becomes  obvious.  Browning,  in  A  Soul's 
Tragedy — I  think  his  best,  because  his  most  characteristic  and 
individual,  play — took  a  subject  belonging  to  much  the  same 
ptriod  as  The  Duchess  of  Padua.  His  scene  also  is  mediaeval 
Italy  where  cities  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers  and 
worldly  ecclesiastics  pull  the  strings  of  government.  But  where 
Wilde  could  only  turn  out  a  clever  copy  of  other  men’s  w’ork. 
Browning  produced  an  entirely  original  type  of  drama,  which  bears 
in  every  line  the  impress  of  his  ow’n  personality,  which  nobody 
else  could  have  w’ritten.  It  is  a  real  reconstruction  of  the  life  of 
its  period  as  Browning  saw’  it,  not  as  he  believed  Shakespeare  or 
Webster  would  have  seen  it.  It  has  its  alternation  of  blank  verse 
and  homely  prose,  but  here  too  Brow’ning  is  no  mere  imitator. 
He  docs  not  simply  borrow  a  trick  from  the  Elizabethans.  His 
first,  second  and  third  citizens  talk  their  prose  and  make  their 
simple  jokes  in  it,  but  their  speeches  never  for  a  moment 
read  like  a  parody  of  the  gravediggers  in  Hamlet.  x\nd  it  is  not 
only  the  citizens  who  talk  prose.  The  Papal  Legate  talks  prose 
too— because  he  thinks  prose.  So  do  the  romantic  characters, 
Chiappino  and  the  rest,  when  they  have  come  dow’n  from  the 
romantic  heights  and  have  to  face  a  commonplace,  practical  issue. 
Browning  himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  divides  the  play  into 
two  parts,  ‘‘  Act  I.,  being  what  was  called  the  poetry  of 
Chiappino’s  life,  and  Act  II.,  its  prose,”  and  he  writes  the  first 
act  in  verse  and  the  second  in  prose  to  carry  out  the  idea.  This 
is  to  give  a  fresh  significance  to  the  traditional  blending  of  verse 
and  prose  in  tragedy,  and  put  fresh  life  into  what  had  become  an 
obsolete  convention.  If  The  Duchess  of  Padua  had  been  written 
with  the  artistic  sincerity  of  A  Soul’s  Tragedy — Wilde,  by  the 
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way,  admired  that  play  very  highly— Mr.  Ross  would  not  have 
had  to  write  so  deprecatingly  of  it  in  his  dedicatory  letter. 

The  same  imitative  quality  which  prevents  one  from  taking 
The  Duchess  of  Padua  seriously  as  a  work  of  art  mars  the  come¬ 
dies  also.  As  far  as  plot  and  construction  are  concerned  they 
are  frankly  modelled  on  the  “  well-made  play  ”  of  their  period. 
Indeed,  they  were  already  old-fashioned  in  technique  when  they 
were  written.  The  long  soliloquy  which  opens  the  third  act  of 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan  with  such  appalling  staginess,  and  sends 
a  cold  shiver  down  one’s  back  at  each  successive  revival,  was  almost 
equally  out  of  date  on  the  first  night.  Ibsen  had  already  sent 
that  kind  of  thing  to  the  right-about  for  all  persons  who  aspired  to 
serious  consideration  as  dramatists.  Luckily  the  fame  of  Wilde’s 
comedies  does  not  rest  on  his  plots  or  his  construction.  It  rests 
on  his  gifts  of  characterisation  and  of  brilliant  and  effective  dia¬ 
logue.  Both  these  gifts  he  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  but 
in  both  of  them  one  has  to  recognise  grave  limitations.  His 
minor  characters  are  generally  first-rate,  but  he  never  quite  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  his  full-length  figures.  He  is  like  an  artist  who 
can  produce  marvellously  life-like  studies  or  sketches,  but  fails 
when  he  attempts  to  elaborate  a  portrait.  Windermere  and  Lady 
Windermere,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Chiltern,  none  of  them  is 
really  human,  none  of  them  quite  alive.  As  for  the  principal 
people  in  .4  Woman  of  No  Importance,  Tjord  Illingworth  himself, 
i\Irs.  Arbuthnot  and  her  son,  Hester  Worsley,  they  are  all 
dolls.  The  saw’dust  leaks  out  of  them  at  every  pore.  That  is 
the  central  weakness  of  the  play,  that  and  its  preposterous  plot. 
But  when  you  turn  to  the  minor  characters,  to  Lady  Hunstanton 
and  Lady  Caroline  Pontefract  and  Sir  John  and  the  Archdeacon, 
how  admirably  they  are  drawn !  Did  anybody  ever  draw  foolish 
or  pompous  or  domineering  old  ladies  better  than  Wilde?  Think 
of  Lady  Hunstanton’s  deliciously  idiotic  reply  to  poor  Miss 
W'orsley  when  that  American  young  lady,  with  impassioned 
fervour,  has  just  been  proclaiming  to  the  assembled  company  the 
domestic  virtues  of  her  countrymen  who  are  ‘  ‘  trying  to  build  up 
something  that  wfill  last  longer  than  brick  or  stone.”  ”  What  is 
that,  dear?  ”  asks  Lady  Hunstanton  with  perfect  simplicity. 
”  Ah  yes,  an  Iron  Exhibition,  is  it  not,  at  that  place  which  has 
the  curious  name?  ”  How  it  sets  before  us  in  a  flash  the  whole 
cliaracter  of  the  speaker,  her  gentleness,  her  stupidity,  her 
admirable  good  breeding  as  contrasted  with  Miss  Worsley’s  crude 
provincialism  !  Or  again ,  think  of  that  other  reply  of  hers  when 
Mrs.  Allonby  tells  her  that  in  the  Hunstanton  conservatories 
there  is  an  orchid  that  is  ‘‘  as  beautiful  as  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.” 
‘‘  My  dear,  I  hope  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  certainly 
speak  to  the  gardener.  ’  ’ 
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Ladv  Caroline  is  equally  well  drawn,  with  her  sharp  tongue  and 
her  shrewd  masculine  common  sense.  She  also  has  a  brief 
encounter  with  Miss  Worsley,  in  which  the  latter  is  again  put  to 
rout,  but  by  quite  diflerent  means.  Lady  Hunstanton  conquered 
bv  sheer  gentle  futility.  Lady  Caroline  administers  a  deliberate 
snub,  all  the  more  crushing  because  it  is  given  with  a  deadly 
semblance  of  unconsciousness.  Here  is  the  scene  : — 

Hesteu.  Lord  Henry  Weston !  I  remember  him.  Lady  Hunstanton.  A 
man  with  a  hideous  smile  and  a  hideous  past.  He  is  asked  everywhere. 
Xo  dinner-party  is  complete  without  him.  What  of  those  whose  ruin  is 
due  to  him?  They  are  outcasts.  They  are  nameless.  If  you  met  them 
in  the  street  you  would  turn  your  head  away.  I  don’t  complain  of  their 
punishment.  Let  all  women  who  have  sinned  be  punished. 

Lady  Hunstanton.  My  dear  young  lady! 

Hester.  It  is  right  that  they  should  be  punished,  but  don’t  let  them  be 
the  only  ones  to  suffer.  If  a  man  and  a  woman  have  sinned,  let  them  both 
go  forth  into  the  desert  to  love  or  loathe  each  other  there.  Let  them  both 
be  branded.  Set  a  mark,  if  you  wish,  on  each,  but  don’t  punish  the  one 
and  let  the  other  go  free.  Don’t  have  one  law  for  men  and  another  for 
women.  You  are  unjust  to  women  in  England.  And  till  you  count  what 
is  a  shame  in  a  woman  to  be  an  infamy  in  a  man,  you  will  always  be 
unjust,  and  Right,  that  pillar  of  fire,  and  Wrong,  that  pillar  of  cloud,  will 
be  made  dim  to  your  eyes,  or  be  not  seen  at  all,  or  if  seen,  not  regarded. 

Lady  Caroline.  Might  I,  dear  Miss  Worsley,  as  you  are  standing  up, 
ask  you  for  my  cotton  that  is  just  behind  you?  Thank  you.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  order  to  get  his  effect,  Wilde  has 
exaggerated  the  rhetoric  of  Miss  Worsley’s  speech  to  an  unfair 
degree,  thereby  “  loading  the  dice  ”  against  her  in  the  encounter. 
But  the  effect  is  so  admirable  in  the  theatre  that  one  forgives 
the  means. 

When  I  say  that  it  was  only  in  his  “  minor  characters  ’*  that 
Wilde  was  completely  successful,  I  do  not  mean  unimportant 
characters,  or  characters  who  only  make  brief  appearances  in  his 
plays,  such  as  the  walking  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  his  evening 
parties,  or  the  impassive  men-servants  who  wait  upon  Lord  Goring 
and  Mr.  Algernon  Moncrieff.  I  include  under  the  description  all 
the  people  who  are  not  emotionally  of  prime  importance  to  the 
plot.  Lady  Bracknell  and  the  Duchess  of  Berwick  are  very 
important  parts  in  the  plays  in  which  they  appear,  and  Wilde 
obviously  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  with  them,  but 
they  are  not  emotionally  important  as  Lady  Windermere  is  or 
Mrs.  Erlynne.  In  that  sense  they  are  minor  characters.  It  is 
in  the  drawing  of  such  characters  that  Wilde  is  seen  absolutely 
at  his  best.  Who  can  ever  forget  Lady  Bracknell’s  superb  scene 
with  Mr.  Worthing  in  The  Importance  of -Being  Earnest,  when 
she  puts  that  gentleman  through  a  series  of  questions  as  he  is 
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“  not  on  her  list  of  eligible  bachelors,  though  she  has  the  same  list 
as  the  dear  Duchess  of  Bolton  ’  ’  ?  Who  can  forget  the  inimitable 
speech  in  which  she  sums  up  the  sorrows  of  the  modern  land- 
owner  ? — 

What  between  the  duties  expected  of  one  during  one’s  lifetime,  and 
the  duties  exacted  from  one  after  one’s  death,  land  has  ceased  to  be  either 
a  profit  or  a  pleasure.  It  gives  one  position,  and  prevents  one  from  keeping 
it  up.  That  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  land. 

Yes,  Lady  Bracknell  is  an  immortal  creation.  She  is  in  some 
ways  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Wilde  theatre,  the  fine 
flower  of  his  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  her  scenes 
— indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  almost  any  scene  whatever  in 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest — without  recognising  that  for 
brilliancy  of  wit  this  play  may  fairly  be  ranked  with  the  very 
greatest  of  English  comedies.  But  though  Lady  Bracknell 
is  wonderfully  drawm,  she  is  not  profoundly  drawn.  As 
a  character  in  so  very  light  a  comedy,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  wdiy  she  should  be.  I  merely  mention  the 
fact  lest  she  should  be  claimed  as  an  exception  to  the  statement 
that  Wilde’s  more  elaborate  portraits  are  all  failures.  Lady 
Bracknell  is  brilliantly  done,  but  she  is  a  brilliant  surface  only. 
She  has  no  depth  and  no  subtlety.  Wilde  has  seen  her  with 
absolute  clearness,  but  he  has  seen  her,  as  it  were,  in  two  dimen¬ 
sions  only,  not  in  the  round.  That  is  the  w'eak  point  of  all 
Wilde’s  character  drawing.  It  lacks  solidity.  No  one  can  hit 
off  people’s  external  manifestations,  their  wdiims  and  mannerisms, 
their  social  insincerities,  more  vividly  or  more  agreeably  than  he. 
But  he  never  shows  you  their  souls.  And  when  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  do  so,  if  you  are  really  to  understand  and  to  sym¬ 
pathise  wdth  them,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  for 
example,  or  Lady  Chiltern,  he  fails. 

Why  he  failed  I  do  not  know.  Possible  it  was  from  mere 
indolence,  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  interested.  Possibly 
he  could  not  have  succeeded  if  he  tried.  To  analyse  character 
to  the  depths  requires  imaginative  sympathy  of  a  very  special 
kind,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  Wilde  possessed  this,  or  at  least 
possessed  it  in  the  requisite  degree  of  intensity.  He  had  a  quick 
eye  for  the  foibles  of  mankind  and  a  rough  working  hypothesis 
as  to  their  passions  and  weaknesses.  Beyond  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  gone,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  occurred 
to  him  to  examine  the  springs  of  action  of  even  his  most  important 
characters  with  any  thoroughness.  So  long  as  what  they  did 
and  the  reasons  assigned  for  their  doing  it  would  pass  muster 
in  the  average  English  theatre  with  the  average  English  audience. 
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be  was  content.  That  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  great 
I  characters  of  dramatic  literature  have  been  conceived. 

The  fact  is,  Wilde  despised  the  theatre.  He  was  a  born 
dramatist  in  the  sense  that  he  was  naturally  equipped  with  certain 

I  very  valuable  gifts  for  writing  for  the  stage.  But  he  was  not 
a  dramatist  from  conviction  in  the  sense  that  Ibst'ii  was  or  that 
]^Ir.  Shaw  is.  Ibsen  wrote  plays,  not  because  play-writing  seemed 
a  particularly  promising  or  remunerative  calling  in  the  Norway  of 
his  day.  It  did  not.  He  wrote  plays  because  the  dramatic  form 
irresistibly  attracted  him.  Mr.  Shaw  writes  plays  because  he 
believes  in  the  stage  as  an  influence,  as  the  most  powerful  and 

I  the  most  far-reaching  of  pulpits.  Wilde’s  attitude  towards  the 
theatre  was  utterly  different  from  either  of  these.  He  wrote 
!>  plays  frankly  for  the  market  and  because  play-waiting  was  lucra- 

I  tive.  Of  course,  he  put  a  certain  amount  of  himself  into  them. 

I  No  artist  can  help  doing  that.  But  no  artist  of  Wilde’s  pow  er  and 

originality  ever  did  it  less.  His  plays  were  frankly  manufactured  to 
meet  a  demand  and  to  earn  money.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason 
why  an  artist  should  not  work  for  money.  Indeed,  all  artists 
I  do  so  more  or  less.  They  have  to  live  like  their  neighbours. 

(Unhappily,  Wilde  wanted  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  he  wanted 
it  quickly.  He  loved  luxury,  and  luxury  cannot  be  had  for 
I  nothing.  And  if  an  artist  wants  a  large  income  and  wants  it  at 

I  once,  he  generally  has  to  condescend  a  good  deal  to  get  it.  Wilde 

j|  condescended.  He  looked  around  him  at  the  kind  of  stuff  which 

1  other  playwrights  were  making  money  by,  examined  it  with  con- 

*  temptuous  acumen,  saw  how  it  w’as  done — and  went  and  did 

likewise.  The  only  one  of  his  plays  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
written  with  conviction,  because  he  had  something  to  express 
and  because  the  dramatic  form  seemed  to  him  the  right  one  in 
which  to  express  it,  is  Salome — and  Salome  was  not  written 
for  the  theatre.  When  Wilde  wTote  it  he  had  no  idea  of  its 
ever  being  acted.  But  when  Madame  Bernhardt  one  day  asked 
!  him  in  jest  w’hy  he  had  never  written  her  a  play,  he  replied, 
equally  in  jest,  “  I  have,”  and  sent  her  Salome.  She  read  it, 
and,  as  w-e  know,  would  have  produced  it  in  London  if  the 
I  Censor  of  Plays  had  not  intervened.  But  when  Wilde  wrote  it, 
j  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  its  ever  being  performed,  and  so  his 

J  genius  had  free  scope.  He  was  writing  to  please  himself,  not 
to  please  a  manager,  and  the  result  is  that  Salome  is  his  best 
play.  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  is  written  with  convic- 
!  tion,  in  a  sense.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
I  author’s  own  temperament  and  his  attitude  towards  life,  not 
||  an  insincere  re-statement  of  conventional  theatrical  ideas.  But 
1  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  is  only  a  joke,  though  an 
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amazingly  brilliant  one,  and  Wilde  seems  to  have  looked  upon  it 
wnth  the  same  amused  contempt  with  which  he  looked  on  its 
predecessors.  Perhaps  he  did  not  realise  how  good  it  was.  At 
least  he  treated  it  with  scant  respect,  for  the  original  script 
was  in  four  acts,  and  these  were  boiled  down  into  three  and  the 
loose  ends  joined  up  in  perfunctory  fashion  for  purjx)ses  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  I  w'onder  w^hether  there  is  any  copy  of  that  four-act 
version  still  in  existence,  by  the  way?  It  is  just  possible  that 
a  copy  is  to  be  found  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office,  for  it  may 
have  been  submitted  for  license  in  its  original  form.  If  so,  I 
hope  Mr,  Eoss  wdll  obtain  permission  to  copy  it  with  a  view  to 
its  publication.  If  the  deleted  act  is  half  as  delightful  as  the 
three  that  survive,  every  playgoer  will  long  to  read  it.  But 
that  a  man  of  Wilde’s  theatrical  skill  and  experience  should  have 
WTitten  a  play  which  required  this  drastic  “  cutting  ” — or  should 
have  allowed  it  to  be  so  cut  if  it  did  not  require  it — is  an  eloqumt 
proof  of  his  contempt  for  play- writing  as  an  art. 

Tes,  Wilde  despised  the  drama,  and  the  drama  avenged  itself. 
With  his  gifts  for  dialogue  and  characterisation,  his  very  remark¬ 
able  “  sense  of  the  theatre,”  he  might  have  been  a  great  dramatist 
if  he  had  been  willing  to  take  his  art  seriously.  But  he  was  not 
willing.  The  result  was  that  in  the  age  of  Ibsen  and  of 
Hauptmann,  of  Strindberg  and  Brieux,  he  was  content  to 
construct  like  Sardou  and  think  like  Dumas  fils.  Had  there  been 
a  National  Theatre  in  this  country  in  his  day,  or  any  theatre 
of  dignity  and  influence  to  which  a  dramatist  might  look 
to  produce  plays  for  their  artistic  value,  not  solely  for  their  value 
to  the  box  office,  Wilde  might,  I  believe,  have  done  really  fine  work 
for  it.  But  there  was  not.  And  Wilde  loved  glitter  and  success. 
It  would  not  have  amused  him  to  write  ”  uncommercial  ”  master¬ 
pieces  to  be  produced  for  half  a  dozen  matinees  at  a  Boxers’ 
Hall.  His  ambition — if  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  ‘‘am¬ 
bition  ”  at  all  where  the  theatre  was  concerned — did  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  So  he  took  the  stage  as  he  found  it,  and  wrote 
‘‘  pot-boilers.”  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  of  the  English 
theatre  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  could  find 
nothing  to  do  with  a  fine  talent  such  as  Wilde’s  save  to  degrade 
and  waste  it. 


St.  John  Hank  in. 
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III.— The  r.4BiANS  AND  Parliament.ari.ans. 

In  the  present  paper,  to  which  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  M.P., 
will  reply,  I  propose  to  concentrate  more  especially  on  the 
Fabians’  reconstruction  of  Society  and  Government  on  the  basis 
of  Socialism,  while  protesting  at  the  outset  that,  strictly  sijeaking, 
as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  they  are  not  justified  in  calling 
themselves  Socialists  at  all.  They  are  no  more  Socialists  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  than  I  am  a  Socialist, 
although  I  go  with  that  party  a  good  three-fourths  of  the 
way  in  their  special  proposals  taken  separately  and  ad  hoc 
as  it  were;  or  than  I  am  a  Tory,  although  I  still  stand 
firm  on  some  of  the  ancient  ways  which  the  party  have 
long  since  abandoned ;  or  yet  a  Protectionist,  although  at  the 
present  critical  ixdnt  in  social  and  economic  evolution  I  would 
carry  out  most  of  the  Protectionist  principles  with  a  rigour 
unknown  outside  of  Japan  ;  or,  yet  again,  a  Liberal,  because 
although  disagreeing  as  to  means,  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  them 
in  their  ideal  ends  and  aims.  And  the  reason  for  my  protest  is 
mainly  this  : — that  no  merely  ultimate  or  abstract  ideal  like  that 
of  the  taking  over  of  all  the  instruments  of  Production  by  the 
State  can  legitimately,  and  without  confusing  all  political  cate¬ 
gories,  be  made  the  basis  of  a  political  party  programme,  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance,  w'hether  by  revolution  or  conversion 
of  the  electorate,  of  its  being  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  within 
a  generation  or  two  at  most  from  the  time  of  its  inception.  And 
as  for  the  Fabians,  of  all  people,  who  by  their  methods,  as  we 
shall  see,  would  protract  the  separate  stages  of  their  process,  like 
the  succession  of  Macbeth’s  ghosts,  “  to  the  crack  of  doom  ”  before 
they  expect  them  to  be  realised — why,  not  only  the  most  hardened 
and  fossilised  of  Tory  landlords,  but  even  those  old  “  harlots  *’ 
of  the  Socialist  imagination,  the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  as 
well  as  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Catholic  (as  things  are  now  going),  and  even  the 
very  “man  in  the  street’’  himself,  will  have  arrived  at  the 
Fabian's  own  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  him ! — and  that  too 
by  the  ordinary  normal  course  of  orderly  human  evolution.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  practical  statesmen,  but  of  Utopian  political 
philosophers,  to  project  these  millennial  programmes  on  the 
horizon  of  men’s  dreams;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  very  reason 
why  the  world  in  general,  and  statesmen  in  particular,  have 
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always  utterly  ignored  the  opinions  of  doctrinaire  philosophers,  as 
such,  on  current  political  problems ;  as  feeling  (and  in  my  judgment 
justly)  that  these  ultimate  abstract  ideals,  however  worthy  of 
respect  as  inspiration,  comfort  and  solace  for  the  private  heart 
and  however  important  for  the  future  ages,  are  like  the  Christian 
principle  of  turning  the  other  cheek  also,  frankly  unrealisable  now 
and  here,  or  in  any  reasonably  near  future  of  the  existing  political 
world.  Had  Rousseau  himself  been  resurrected  from  his  grave  in 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  seen  and  heard  the 
leaders  at  the  street-corners,  in  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  in  the 
Assembly,  quoting  from  his  Social  Contract  as  from  a  jiolitical 
Bible,  with  the  view'  to  its  immediate  application  to  the  politics 
of  despotic  France  of  all  places,  he  w'ould  have  stood  aghast  at 
the  apparition.  His  only  possible  hope,  indeed,  could  have  been, 
that  a  revolution  (w'hich  was  in  fact  precipitated  by  purely 
political  conditions  outside  of  his  own  making)  should  proceed 
until  it  had  cleared  the  ground  of  all  the  standing  institutions  of 
centuries,  and  so  leave  a  free,  unimpeded  field  for  the  entrance 
of  his  own  political  designs.  And  as  in  the  event  this  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  did  happen,  there  was,  of  course,  no  reason  why  his 
own  Utopia,  or  that  of  another,  should  not  enter  in  and  dictate 
and  fashion,  as  indeed  his  did,  almost  every  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Revolutionary  France  from  start  to  finish ;  until 
Buonaparte,  striding  in  like  another  Cromw'ell,  turned  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  out  of  doors,  and  with  it  Rousseau  and  all 
his  Utopian  dreams  and  schemes  as  well.  If,  then,  the  Fabian  ? 
philosophers  with  their  Utopian  projects  and  ideals  will  insist 
on  turning  themselves  into  practical  politicians,  they  must  do 
one  of  two  things  :  either,  like  the  Marxians,  plump  for  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  capture  of  the  Central  Power,  whether  by  physical 
force  or  by  the  Press  and  street-corner  conversion  of  the  working- 
class  electorate ;  or  else  fling  away  one  and  all  of  their  ultimate 
remote  ideals  in  favour  of  immediately  practical  and  concrete  ones. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  change  their  present  intellectual 
garments  as  completely  and  rapidly  as  the  “  quick  change  ”  artists 
of  the  music-hall ;  and  shift  their  centre  of  gravity  as  entirely 
as  do  the  divers  in  the  deep  sea,  loading  their  feet  with  lead  rather 
than  their  heads  with  dreams,  if  they  are  to  keep  themselves  erect 
at  all  in  the  existing  political  environment.  They  will,  in  a  word, 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  wise  Goethe,  who  declared 
that  as  a  man  of  science  he  w'as  obliged  to  turn  himself  into 
an  Agnostic;  as  a  poet  of  Nature,  into  a  polytheist;  as  a  con¬ 
templative  religious  spirit,  into  a  Theist ;  and  as  a  World-philo¬ 
sopher,  take  his  stand  “  in  the  middle,”  as  he  called  it,  as  the  right 
position  for  the  equal  and  level  survey  and  co-ordination  of  them 
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all.  Otherwise  the  Utopian  political  philosopher  turned  practical 
politician  is  apt  to  become  as  ridiculous  a  figure  as  a  stage  buffoon, 
as  futile  as  one  of  those  modern  epigrammatists  who,  knowing 
that  plain,  straightforward  thought  is  a  boredom  to  the  “  average 
sensual  man,”  strive,  like  Oscar  Wilde,  to  hold  their  audience 
bv  intellectual  antics,  and  the  turning  of  cheap  social  and  moral 
platitudes  inside  out  to  give  them  a  show  of  cleverness  and 
originality ;  or  like  Mr.  Chesterton  and  Mr.  Shaw,  who,  taking  the 
whole  world  of  men  and  things  as  their  province,  look  at  all  alike 
from  between  their  legs,  as  one  might  look  at  the  houses  along  a 
street,  for  the  fun  of  seeing  what  amusing  or  fantastic  combina¬ 
tions  can,  by  the  application  of  a  strict  formal  logic,  be  made  of 
them!  And  hence,  I  repeat,  that  unless  the  Fabians  and  the 
‘  Intellectuals  ”  of  the  Socialist  party  are  bent  on  confusing  and 
confounding  all  possible  categories  and  issues,  they  have  no  right 
to  lend  the  weight  of  then-  prestige,  their  intellectual  status,  or 
their  authority  among  the  cultivated,  to  the  name  of  Socialism 
as  a  separate  political  party  in  the  State ;  and  on  so  slender  and 
shadowy  a  practical  basis  as  this,  viz.,  that  they  are  prepared, 
at  some  indefinite  time  or  other,  when  the  nation  is  ripe  for  it, 
for  the  taking  over  of  all  the  instruments  of  Production,  Distribu¬ 
tion,  and  Exchange  by  the  State.  They  might  as  wrell  make  it 
a  reason  for  a  new  political  party,  that  they  are  in  favour  of  so 
ultimate  and  abstract  an  ideal  as  that,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it, 
they  will  welcome  a  concordat  of  the  nations  on  the  basis  of  a 
Universal  Peace.  And  for  this  simple  reason,  which  it  would  be 
invidious  to  deny,  namely,  that  abstract  ideals  like  this  are  the 
prerogative  of  no  one  party  or  person ,  hut  are  ultimately  as  much 
the  desire  of  the  most  fire-eating  military  Tory,  as  of  the  most 
meek  and  submissive  of  Quakers.  Besides,  there  is  no  point  in 
it  all ;  for  the  existing  political  parties,  pricked  into  quickening 
their  pace  by  the  Marxian  main  body  on  their  flanks,  are  already 
taking  over  such  of  the  instruments  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  as  are  palpably  ripe  and  expedient  for  the  operation,  in  the 
normal  jog-trot  of  ordinary  political  evolution.  If  the  Fabians 
should  reply  that  although  the  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
full  Socialist  regime  be  remote,  their  immediate  aims,  at  any  rate, 
are  very  concrete  and  practical ,  it  will  be  my  point  to  demonstrate 
in  this  article  that  by  their  whole  policy  and  method  of  approach 
this  is  as  good  as  impossible.  And  for  the  following  general 
reasons  ; — 

1.  That  they  propose  to  base  their  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Society  on  a  false  foundation ; — as  if  the  material  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  were  dead  wood  and  stone  instead  of  living 
human  beings.  They  propose,  that  is  to  say,  to  found  it  from 
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below  on  the  individual  opinions  of  the  great  masses  of  men 
instead  of  from  above  on  the  leaders  of  political  opinion  in  the 
State. 

•2.  They  propose  to  reach  it  by  an  approach  from  the  wrong  end 
namely,  from  the  extremities  and  circumference  of  political  life 
the  tail,  rather  than  from  the  Central  Power,  the  head. 

To  plunge,  then,  into  the  centre  of  the  matter  without  further 
preliminary,  I  propose  to  lay  down  for  the  reader’s  consideration 
a  political  maxim  which,  as  it  took  me  some  thirty  years  of  diligent 
search ,  doubtless  owing  to  my  own  stupidity ,  to  get  my  eye  on  it 
]  naturally  regard  as  of  capital  political  importance.  Like  the  old 
Itoinan  maxim  of  divide  et  impera,  it  is  a  principle  which,  although 
unconsciously  acted  on  by  practical  statesmen  since  the  world 
began,  has  not  even  dawmed  on  the  Utopian  political  philosophers 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and  especially  on  that  whole 
long  tribe  of  them,  including  the  Socialists,  w'ho  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  taken  their  political 
keynote,  as  well  as  the  master  presuppositions  of  all  their 
arguments,  from  the  abstract  doctrinaire  ideals  of  the  school  of 
Eousseau  and  of  the  French  Eevolution.  This  principle  may  be 
put  into  a  phrase,  and  inscribed  as  a  motto  on  one’s  crest  or  finger¬ 
ring,  and  it  is  this  : — that  they  ivho  nominate,  govern.  It  is  a 
simple  and  harmless  enough  looking  principle,  I  confess,  but 
its  consequences,  as  w^e  shall  see,  for  the  future  of  all  prac¬ 
tical  politics  are  immense.  For  it  rests  on  the  immediate 
fact  that  the  vast  miscellaneous  multitude  of  voices  are  but 
echoes,  who  have  a  veto,  it  is  true,  over  all  things  that 
come  before  their  judgments  for  discussion,  but  neither  the 
initiative,  nor  the  organising,  shaping,  and  directing  power 
for  particular  purposes  or  ends,  which  must  always  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  few',  better  or  w'orse,  for  good  or  for 
evil.  And  this  again  rests  on  the  still  more  ultimate  facts  ; — that 
Man  is  a  creature  that  goes  in  families  and  herds  under  the 
direction  of  leaders ;  that  the  only  available  cohesive  force 
anywhere  to  be  found  to  keep  the  separate  human  beings  of  the 
herd  together  is  the  will  of  other  human  beings  like  themselves; 
and  that  the  whole  constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  as 
accurately  framed  and  adjusted  to  this  necessity,  as  the  human 
foot  is  for  walking  on  the  ground,  or  the  monkey’s  for  its  life 
among  the  trees.  Napoleon,  with  his  usual  penetration,  in  his 
scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  France  after  the  Eevolution, 
grasped  this  principle — that  they  who  nominate,  govern — com¬ 
pletely,  and  utilised  it  to  the  full.  Hamilton  also,  in  his  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  a  similar 
revolution,  saw  it  clearly,  but  not  having  the  same  free  hand 
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as  Napoleon,  he  had  to  drop  a  good  half  of  it  in  practice,  owing 
to  cireiimstances  over  which  he  had  no  control — but  mainly  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  on  the  “  Rights  of 
Man  ”  had  arrived  in  America,  and  had  got  hold  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  before  his  time,  and  so  were  too  strong  for  him ; — 
and  with  results  on  the  political  condition  of  America  to-day  which 
are  an  object-lesson  to  all  the  world.  For  the  principle  is  a 
veritable  death-trap  to  all  those  Utopian  politicians  and  statesmen 
who  ignore  it ;  and  if  I  now  venture  to  apply  it  rigorously  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Fabian  Society,  it  is  not  that  I  think  that  all  the 
leading  members  of  that  Society  have  stumbled  over  it  and  fallen 
into  the  pit;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Webb,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  have  more  than  scented  it — if  their  persistent 
application  of  it  in  a  hole-and-corner  way  be  a  criterion  of  their 
position  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  not  in  this  that,  in  my  judgment, 
these  gentlemen  have  erred,  but  rather  in  the  point  of  the  social 
organism  at  wdiich  they  have  tried  to  apply  it — namely,  the  tail- 
end  of  Bumbledom  !  Mr.  Wells,  alone  of  the  Fabian  leaders,  has 
entirely  missed  the  principle,  and  in  consequence  has,  as  we  shall 
see.  wrecked  his  scheme  by  its  neglect. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  Mr.  Wells.  In  his  New  Worlds  for 
Old.  the  reader  will  have  observed  that  when  he  comes  to  a  hitch 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  Socialist  T'topia,  whether  local  or 
general,  he  glides  over  the  difficulty  as  easily  and  naively  as  the 
famous  Captain  Bobadil  in  Ben  Jonson’s  play  did  in  his  method 
of  defeating  an  army.  And  just  as  the  latter  worthy  when  the 
enemy  began  to  advance,  at  once  set  on  his  own  men  to  shoot 
them  down;  and  when  they  were  reinforced  by  other  auxiliaries, 
set  on  fresh  detachments  to  do  the  same;  and  the  same,  again 
and  again,  until  the  last  man  of  the  enemy  lay  stretched  on  the 
field:  so  Mr.  Wells  always  has  in  reserve  an  army  called  “  the 
People."  who  can  be  brought  together  at  any  moment  by  his 
magic  wand — in  town  halls,  market  squares,  or  what  not — to 
propose  resolutions,  take  shows  of  hands  on  them,  appoint 
‘  officials  to  carry  them  out,  &c. ;  when,  hey  presto!  the  thing 

;  will  have  been  done,  and  the  whole  difficulty  have  vanished. 

5  But  this  easy  Bobadil  method  of  capturing  the  electorate  involves 

1  one  or  two  oversights  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface.  The 

?  first  is  that  when  any  number  of  men  animated  by  a  common 

s  sentiment  are  called  together  in  public  meeting  for  any  object 

whatever,  those  who  call  the  meeting,  by  that  very  act,  separate 
themselves  off  from  the  people  called,  and  become  what  we  may 
i-  call  the  ‘‘  platform  ”  men,  as  distinct  from  the  “  body-of-the- 

r  hall"  men.  The  one  set  become  the  organiser’s,  a  more  or  less 

d  close  and  compact  body  who  take  the  initiative,  frame  the  resolu- 
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tions,  nominate  the  officials,  and  in  general  direct  the  business 
of  the  meeting  as  its  leaders ;  the  other  set  become,  for  the  time 
being,  a  mere  tail  of  separate  individual  units,  who  if  the  business 
in  hand  is  organised  for  a  permanent  end  (and  not  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  occasion),  have  only  a  veto — a  choice,  that  is  to  say,  of 
different  alternatives  imposed  on  them ;  and  the  longer  the 
organisation  continues,  and  the  more  firmly  it  gets  set,  as  it  were 
the  narrower  does  this  choice  become.  In  the  old  Roman  Com¬ 
monwealth  before  the  Caesars,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Senate,  by  an  informal  consensus  among  its  members,  nominated 
the  officers  of  State,  and  dictated  all  the  legislative  measures; 
flinging  only  the  offal  of  government,  the  veto,  to  “  the  People” 
and  to  the  tribunes  who  represented  them  in  the  Senate,  as  an 
illusory  sop — a  choice  of  alternatives  merely,  any  one  of  which 
was  acceptable  to  the  governing  body  who  already  held  all  the 
trumps.  It  was  in  essence  as  real  a  despotism  as  that  of  the 
Czars,  only  more  veiled,  and  with  less  directness  and  rigidity; 
and  the  Senate,  as  w^e  know,  governed  the  Roman  w'orld  for 
four  hundred  years;  the  nominations,  in  such  slight  shades  of 
party  division  as  existed,  being  distributed  and  arranged  on  the 
accepted  informal  basis  of  “  turn  and  turn  about.”  And  it  was 
not  until  these  party  divisions  in  matters  of  legislation  became 
so  accentuated  that  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword  was  possible,  that 
the  power  of  nomination  passed,  with  the  power  of  legislation, 
into  the  single  hands  of  the  Caesars ; — and  so  the  popular  veto, 
poor  outside  sham  as  it  always  was,  ended  at  last  in  a  mere 
‘‘  Hobson’s  choice,”  without  any  alternatives  at  all.  It  was  the 
same,  too,  in  the  Venetian  and  other  Italian  Republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages — with  their  “Councils  of  Ten,”  or  what  not,  who 
were  always  to  be  found  hidden  somewhere  behind  the  arras,  or 
under  the  coverlids  of  the  beds,  when  the  decorative  upholsteries 
of  these  window-dressed  Constitutions  were  removed.  In  the 
reconstruction  of  France  by  Napoleon,  too,  after  the  Revolution, 
as  was  well  seen  in  his  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  there  was  nothing 
which  he  held  with  a  firmer  grip,  and  parted  with  more  unwill¬ 
ingly,  than  this  same  power  of  nomination.  He  haggled  alwut 
it  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  with  as  much  pertinacity,  as  if  he 
were  an  old  fish-salesw'oman  of  the  rue  St.  Antoine  haggling  with 
a  “  tight-fisted  ”  customer  on  a  Saturday  night.  He  knew  instinc¬ 
tively  that  they  who  nominate  govern,  and  therefore  that  if  in 
this  division  of  the  power  of  nomination  between  himself  and  the 
Church  he  should  capitulate  on  any  cardinal  point,  all  would  be 
lost — even  although  his  Imperial  power  rested  on  the  free  and 
independent  votes  of  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen.  And  further, 
that  unless  he  could  keep  his  sovereign  control  over  nominations 
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intact,  most  of  those  millions,  if  left  to  their  free  and  so-called 
independent  votes,  would  in  ten  years  have  run  back  to  their  old 
Saiisculottism  again.  It  is  the  same,  too,  with  the  British 
Cabinet,  where  the  very  representatives  of  “the  People  ’’  are  but 
mere  voting  tail,  with  only  the  merest  scrag-end  of  a  veto  thrown 
to  them ;  while  as  for  ‘  ‘  the  People  ’  ’  in  their  millions  of  isolated 
units,  each  with  his  free  and  independent  vote,  they  are  for  ever 
condemned  to  the  barest  choice  of  alternatives, — “rabbits  bot,  or 
rabbits  cold,’’  Conservative  or  Whig,  Eadical  or  Socialist— even 
with  the  powerful  Press  organised  on  party  lines  at  their  back. 
And  BO  it  must  be  everywhere  and  everywhen  ;  and  were  each  par¬ 
ticular  voter  a  Solon,  and  each  member  of  Parliament  a  Demos¬ 
thenes,  wagged  as  a  tail  the  mass  of  them  must  continue  to  be,  so 
long  as  Man  remains  a  creature  that  is  compelled  by  his  constitu¬ 
tion  to  go  in  herds  under  the  direction  of  leaders.  Why,  not 
even  a  society  of  extremest  Anarchists,  each  one  of  whom  is 
prepared,  for  the  sake  of  his  ideal  of  freedom  from  leadership,  to 
goto  his  grave  as  to  a  bed,  could  exist  together  for  a  w^eek  in 
close  contact  without  falling  under  the  domination  and  authority 
of  leaders  better  or  worse,  however  nominated. 

But  let  us  take  another  even  more  pregnant  illustration  of  our 
principle — that  they  wdio  nominate  govern — from  a  more 
mundane,  bread-and-butter  sphere,  and  one,  too,  w'here  each 
separate  individual  in  the  mass  has  a  more  direct  and  immediate 
personal  interest  (if  money  be  a  motive  at  all)  than  that  to  which 
any  political  party  or  cause  can  afford  a  parallel — I  mean  the 
ordinary  Joint  Stock  Company.  And  w^ho,  I  ask,  has  ever 
imagined  that  the  great  body  of  dispersed,  and  to  each  other 
mostly  unknown  individuals  w'ho  compose  it,  ever  hope  to  be  other 
than  a  mere  ineffectual  tail  at  the  mercy  of  the  directorate?  Veto 
the  directors  they  can,  and  change  them  every  week  if  they 
choose,  but  in  doing  so  they  only  change  their  masters,  not  free 
themselves  from  their  yoke ;  and  shout  or  wriggle  as  they  may , 
on  their  hack,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  the  directorate  will 
sit,  and  continue  to  sit.  But  W'ho  is  it  that  nominates  the  new 
directors,  the  reader  will  ask?  The  whole  body  of  the  share- 
holderR,  of  course  !  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  the  nomination 
will  be  left  to  the  few  individuals  among  the  shareholders  in  the 
body  of  the  hall,  who  are  already  hnown  to  have  either  a  greater 
pecuniary  stake  in  the  concern,  a  greater  business  ability  and 
experience,  or  a  greater  reputation  for  honesty,  than  the  rest  of 
their  body,  mostly  unknown  to  each  other,  can  possibly  claim  for 
themselves,  even  were  each  of  them  in  actual  fact  the  possessor 
of  all  the  virtues.  It  is  these  few  nominators  who  play  the 
part  of  the  intermediate  gods,  when  one  directorate  falls  and 
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another  has  to  take  its  place ;  it  is  they  who  now  in  their  turn 
push  their  own  particular  puppets  on  the  stage,  or  enter  iu 
themselves.  And  so  the  game  goes  on ;  while  the  body  of  the 
shareholders,  in  spite  of  their  veto,  their  separate  or  equal  vote 
their  individual  independent  judgments,  remain  the  same  old 
“  rump  ”  or  tail  as  before — isolated,  unknown  figures  wandering 
distractedly  along  the  corridors,  who  have  to  receive  orders  and 
not  give  them ;  and  who  if  the  ship  founder  have  to  go  down 
with  it,  whatever  their  real  power  or  penetration  as  separate  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be.  They  have  of  necessity,  not  of  choice,  by  the 
very  act  of  coming  together  to  form  an  organised  company  for  a 
definite  end  or  purpose,  become  a  mere  series  of  divided,  isolated 
units  or  points,  in  spite  of  the  common  unity  of  aim  in  money- 
getting  that  brings  them  all  alike  together ; — and  it  is  the  divided 
who  are  governed.  They  have,  too,  of  necessity,  not  of  choice, 
lost  the  pow'er  of  nomination,  while  retaining  the  mere  husk  of 
the  veto ; — and  again,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  they  who  nominate 
that  govern.  In  most  countries  the  King  himself  does 
little  else  than  this  w’ork  of  nomination,  his  counsellors  doing 
the  rest ; — and  that  is  why  it  is  he  alone  who  governs.  In  other 
countries,  as  in  England  after  the  Ee volution  which  put  William 
and  Mary  on  the  throne ,  the  Aristocracy  captured  this  power  of 
nomination ,  and  governed  accordingly  until  within  living  memory. 
In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  a  conclave  of  saloon-keepers, 
bosses,  Tammany  Hall  rings,  and  industrial  magnates — a  handful 
of  men  at  most — who  stand,  it  will  be  observed,  outside  the  vast 
millions  of  voters,  have  succeeded  slowly  but  effectively  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  power  of  nomination  to  most  of  the  important  offices 
in  the  government  of  the  separate  States ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
they  w’ho  govern — and  not  the  Federal  Congress,  or  even  the 
President  himself.  But  as  one  and  all  of  these  nominators 
are,  like  the  gods,  all-potent  but  rarely  seen,  seated  as 
they  are  high  above  the  clouds,  or  standing  like  conspirato-'s 
in  the  background  or  wings,  and  knowm  only  through  the  acts 
of  their  puppets  whom  they  direct  and  push  on  the  public  stage, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  true  aim  of  practical  politics  is 
a  proper  machinery  for  the  selection  and  control  of  these  unseen, 
all-powerful  nominators,  wire-pullers,  or  caucus-managers  of  every 
grade  and  sphere,  so  as  to  ensure  the  identity  of  their  interests 
at  every  point  and  at  all  times  with  the  public  good.  This  1 
commend  to  that  most  genial-smiling,  smooth-sailing,  sentimental- 
persuasive  Bobadil  of  the  Fabian  Society,  Mr.  Wells,  who 
imagines  that  by  merely  calling  a  meeting  of  “  the  People,"  with 
their  individual  votes,  and  by  “leaning  or  the  Labour  Party,” 
he  is  going  to  pilot  his  Fabian  Utopia  into  port,  without  having 
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first  got  safely  under  hatches  those  invisible  gods  who  do  the 
wire-pulling  from  behind  the  scenes. 

Now,  the  reason  for  the  curious  illusion  which  has  made  whole 
generations  of  men  think  otherwise  is,  that  “  opinion  is  now  queen 
of  the  world,”  as  Pascal  says  ;  and  as  men  are  seen  standing  each 
on  his  own  feet,  talking  and  arguing,  to  all  appearance,  as  if  each 
had  his  owm  independent  thought  and  will,  better  or  worse,  it  is 
imagined  that  some  rule  of  addition  can,  by  a  mere  count  of  heads, 
be  applied  to  them  ; — that  two  heads,  for  example,  are  better  than 
one,  even  “  if  they  be  only  sheep’s  heads,”  and  that  all  together, 
when  averaged  and  weighed  in  the  gross,  are  better  than  any  one 
or  a  few,  how^ever  great.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  this  miscellaneous  herd  of  mediocrities  is  the  merest 
echo,  the  image  and  reflex  merely  of  the  humdrum  opinions  and 
sentiments  in  which  its  members  have  been  brought  up  ;  and  that 
in  spite  of  their  brave  show  of  independent  judgment  and  activity, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  the  intellectual  progeny  in  direct  lineage 
of  a  few  great  personalities — Plato,  Aristotle,  Buddha,  Jesus,  St. 
Paul,  Augustine,  Mahomet,  Aquinas,  Calvin,  Copernicus,  Newton, 
.\dara  Smith,  Rousseau,  Darwin,  and,  if  you  will,  Karl  Marx — 
modified  by  the  tapering  descending  series  of  intermediate  leaders 
on  the  way  down  to  the  ultimate  undistinguished  millions  of  the 
tail  itself.  If  this  be  doubted,  let  it  be  tested,  say,  by  putting 
a  single  “  master  ”  of  chess  against  an  Albert  Hall  full  of  all 
the  other  players,  great  or  small,  singly  or  conjoined,  and  see  how' 
the  combined  heads  of  the  ten  thousand ,  after  their  best  delibera¬ 
tions,  will  fare.  Hopelessly  beaten  every  time, — as  every  chess¬ 
player  knows.  It  is  the  same  with  all  really  great  problems — a 
handful  of  masters  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  rest  mere  auxiliaries 
or  absolute  tail.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  and  w’ere  not  all 
Education,  from  the  parental  teaching  of  the  fireside  up  through 
schools  and  colleges  to  the  Universities,  a  process  mainly  of 
hypnotisation  of  the  youth  of  different  ages,  through  repetition  and 
mthority,  into  beliefs  rather  than  first-hand  knowledge,  the 
human  animal  would  have  had  to  be  organised  like  the  hawk, 
which  does  its  foraging 'alone,  and  not  like  the  creature  Man  is, 
who  goes  in  herds,  as  Nature  intended  him,  and  for  which  she  has 
mentally  as  well  as  bodily  equipped  him.  The  point  only  requires 
to  be  definitely  stated,  and  pressed  home  firmly  enough,  to  be  seen 
on  a  moment’s  reflection;  and,  if  true,  the  consequences  of  its 
recognition,  I  repeat,  for  the  future  of  all  politics,  will  be  as  great 
for  the  next  century  as  were  the  teachings  of  Rousseau  for  the 
last;  for  instead  of  keeping  its  eye  on  numbers  of  votes  and 
ballot-boxes,  the  world  will  keep  its  eye  on  the  invisible  nominators 
who  appoint  the  leaders,  w'ho  in  turn  rule  the  ballot-boxes  and 
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votes  of  these  vast  miscellaneous  herds.  So  that  in  accusing  the 
Fabians  in  general  of  beginning  their  reconstruction  of  Society 
from  below,  from  the  tail,  rather  than  from  above,  I  am  accnsino 
them  of  what,  from  the  nature  of  things  and  of  the  creature  on 
whom  they  proix)se  to  operate,  is  a  flat  ineptitude. 

And  now,  leaving  Mr.  Wells  for  the  moment,  we  have  next  to 
consider  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  and  Mr.  Eamsay  Mac¬ 
donald,  all  of  whom  also  propose  to  begin  their  operations  from 
below  instead  of  from  above,  from  the  tail-end  or  circumference  of 
society  instead  of  from  the  centre; — and  that,  too,  before  they 
havi^  captured  either  the  physical  arm, or  the  active, sympathetic 
co-operation  of  the  Central  Power.  Their  schemes,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  are  as  chimerical  as  that  of  Mr.  Wells  ;  and  the  millennium 
w’ould  indeed  be  here  .before,  by  their  respective  methods  of 
approach,  they  would  have  arrived  in  sight  of  their  goal.  A 
contrast  of  these  methods  will  of  itself  let  us  into  the  inner 
workings  of  the  whole  Fabian  scheme,  better  perhaps  and  more 
quickly  than  any  amount  of  separate  detailed  delineation. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Shaw,  then,  is  to  get  their 
trusted  nominees  elected  to  borough  councils,  vestries,  school- 
boards,  boards  of  guardians,  &c.,  in  town  and  country,  there  to 
sow  among  their  confreres  on  these  bodies  the  seeds  of  their  policy 
of  the  final  taking  over  of  the  instmments  of  Production  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  State.  This  process  of  secret  and  gradual 
insinuation  was,  in  effect,  a  real  conspiracy,  as  Mr.  Shaw  with 
his  usual  frankness  and  humour  admits ;  and  so  successfully  was 
it  can’ied  out  for  a  number  of  years  by  Mr.  Webb,  the  arch-con¬ 
spirator  in  it  all — at  whose  audacity  in  this  thimble-rigging  of 
Bumbledom  even  Mr.  Shaw  stands  amazed  ! — that  it  wms  believed 
by  them  that  the  Fabian  dream  was  actually  about  to  be  realised. 
When  consummated  in  these  little  hole-and-corner  groups  of  the 
political  world,  and  when  the  Fabian  leaven  had  had  time  to  work 
its  way  freely  among  them,  the  plan  of  the  chief  conspirators  was 
to  expropriate  only  ju.st  as  much  of  the  Land  and  other  instruments 
of  Production  and  Distribution  wdthin  the  area,  or  the  immediate 
vicinity,  of  these  parishes  and  boroughs,  as  w^ould  furnish  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  next  wider  circumference  of  advance; 
arranging  for  tlic  compensation  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  dis¬ 
inherited  owners,  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  other 
landlords  and  capitalists  in  the  neighbourhood  for  whom  the  guillo¬ 
tine  was  not  yet  ready ; — much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  proposed  to 
compensate  the  licensees  of  superseded  public-houses  to-day  out  of 
the  enforced  contributions  of  their  brethren  still  left  in  the  trade. 
In  this  w'ay  it  w^as  hoped  that  by  beginning  thus  stealthily  and 
noiselessly  from  the  circumference,  the  propaganda  would  enlarge 
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itself  in  ever- widening  circles  from  stage  to  stage,  paying  its  way 
aa  it  went,  until  the  w'hole  country  would  have  been  silently 
converted  to  Socialism  almost  without  knowing  it ;  and  that,  too, 
while  the  Central  Government,  unaware  of  its  existence  and  lapped 
insecurity,  had  fallen  asleep.  It  w^as  a  Utopian,  Bobadil  scheme, 
DO  doubt,  without  the  collusion  of  the  Central  Power  to  back  it, 
and  was  sure  to  have  been  found  out  at  last ;  though  it  had  its 
“  points,”  nevertheless,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  But  the  West 
Ham  Workhouse  scandals  gave  it  the  coup  de  grace,  and  ruined 
all;  and  since  then  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Webb,  retiring  discomfited 
to  their  tents,  have  now  to  sit  in  “  cold  obstruction  ”  and  consider 
themselves,  before  plotting  out  some  new  and  more  deeply-laid 
design !  The  central  fallacy  in  it  all  lay  in  their  imagining  that 
any  log-rolling  scheme  to  be  engineered  from  the  tail-end  and 
extremities  of  Society,  iciihout  the  connivance  and  support  of  the 
Government,  could  avail  them  within  any  period  which  the  most 
time-piercing  telescope  could  bring  within  the  range  of  sight.  As 
well  imagine  that  any  number  of  votes  of  the  petty  tradesmen  and 
artisans  around  the  village  greens,  or  any  number  of  armed  insur¬ 
rections  of  John  Balls  or  Jack  Cades,  could  dispossess  the  great 
landlords  by  any  disposition  of  their  forces  whatever,  without  the 
latter  being  first  coerced  to  it  by  the  Central  Power.  They  would 
be  defeated  in  detail  as  they  arose.  Dispossessed  publicans,  it  is 
true,  may  find  a  ring  of  sympathetic  mourners  of  their  own 
calling  gathered  around  their  graves  who  will  even  go  the  length 
of  putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets  to  testify  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  grief  for  a  loss  which  is  to  be  their  gain ;  but  to  dream 
that  even  then  they  would  do  it  out  of  philanthropy  and  love  alone 
without  central  coercion,  is  a  Munchausen  tale.  And  when,  as  in 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Shaw,  the  landlords  and 
capitalists  instead  of  being  benefited,  like  the  publicans,  by  the 
expropriation  of  their  neighbours  and  comrades,  stand  on  every 
count  to  lose  by  it,  and  ultimately  will  have  to  feel  the  full  weight 
of  the  axe  on  their  own  necks  ; — to  imagine,  I  say,  that  they,  too, 
will  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  at  the  word  of  command  of 
isolated  cliques  of  Bumbles  on  the  outskirts  of  societ5%  is  a 
downright  absurdity.  Instead  of  standing  around  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  comrades,  like  sheep  waiting  themselves  to  be  bled, 
they  would  fly  from  the  scene  like  hunted  foxes,  and  with  their 
fire-branded  tails  set  the  country  around  them  in  a  blaze  of  insur¬ 
rection  and  terror  as  they  went ; — and  all  because  the  conspirators 
had  not  first  secured  both  the  sympathy  and  the  sword  of  the 
Central  Power.  Mr.  Wells  himself,  who  appears  anxious  in  his 
hook  to  constitute  himself  the  sole  High  Pontiff  of  Fabian 
Socialism,  and  who  tries  to  extrude  the  older  policy  which  Mr. 
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Shaw  and  Mr.  Webb  had  so  carefully  laid  in  the  Fabian  nest  ‘ 
in  order  to  dejwsit  his  own  single  cuckoo  egg  there,  talks  of  this 
policy  and  method  of  approach  of  theirs  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  I 
parish-pump  politics,  worthy  only  of  the  ’eighties  when  it  was  | 
rirst  framed  and  projected  by  these  gentlemen ; — as  a  kind  of  I 
back-stair  approach,  in  fact,  which  could  only  win  over  at  best  I 

the  chief  butler  and  his  staff  of  consecpiential  underlings  of  the  I 

servants’  hall !  But  their  scheme  has  its  *'  points,”  as  I  have  said  l| 
and  indeed  is  in  every  way  superior,  as  we  shall  now  see,  to  the  I 
scheme  by  which  Mr.  Wells  proposes  to  supplant  it.  For  they  I 
saw  vaguely  and,  like  Buonaparte,  felt  instinctively,  what  Mr.  | 
Wells  has  not  yet  even  caught  a  glimpse  of,  namely,  that  they  I 
who  nominate  govern  ;  and  they  have  in  consequence  taken  the  I 
best  possible  means  open  to  them  by  which  to  compass  their  I 
ends  ; — in  the  absence ,  that  is  to  say ,  of  all  co-operation  from  the  | 
Central  Power.  They  rightly  saw  that,  by  making  the  unit  of  1 
their  area  of  operation  the  smallest  possible,  the  parish  Bumbles  I 
(before  whom,  like  a  couple  of  British  envoys  to  a  native  Oriental  I 
Court,  they  contemptuously  bent  and  salaamed,  the  better  to  win  | 
them  over  to  their  designs  !)  were  the  only  men  who  had  any  initia-  I 
tive  or  political  influence  over  the  petty  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  f 
peasants  of  these  boroughs  and  parishes,  each  man  of  w’hom  would 
be  personally  in  touch  with  them.  = 

But  what  does  Mr.  Wells  propose  in  place  of  this?  Firstly,  f 
to  enlarge  the  unit  of  area  over  which  the  Fabian  propaganda 
is  to  operate,  to  the  size,  as  he  says,  of  a  medimval  principality, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  circumferential  range  so  wide  that  men  can  know  i 
as  little  of  each  other  as  they  do  of  those  invisible  gods — the  few  I 
wnre-pullers  who  must  everywhere  exist  in  the  background  of  every  I 
large  body  of  men  thus  isolated  and  dispersed — and  who,  we  may  I 
be  sure,  are  not  going  to  be  pushed  from  their  stools  by  any  number  i 
of  mere  Fabian  “carpet-baggers  ”  sent  down  among  them,  who 
as  “Intellectuals”  w’ould  be  “suspect”  from  the  start!  And  | 
when,  as  in  his  second  proposal,  he  declares  that  he  is  prepared  I 
to  “  lean  on  the  Labour  party  ”  in  these  enlarged  constituencies  | 
entirely  for  his  support ;  that  he  further  counsels  this  Party  to  1 
beware  of  any  devotion  to  “  leaders,”  all  of  whom  he  wmuld  wipe  | 
out  and  replace  by  w'hat  he  calls  “  the  continuity  of  the  collective  J 
mind,”  that  is  to  say,  the  tail  itself,  it  looks  as  if  their  only  ■ 
authority  and  guide  was  intended  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Wells  J 
himself — or  his  book !  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  scheme  ■ 
of  his  for  capturing  the  Government  by  the  isolated  votes  of  sheep 
without  bell-w’ ethers ,  and  that,  too,  without  any  aid  from  the 
Central  Government,  is  more  Utopian,  and,  with  all  its  preten-  i 
sions,  in  every  way  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Webb.  | 
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It  has  thrown  away  all  the  good  points  of  their  parish  Bninbledoin 
aheme,  and  without  any  countervailing  advantages  of  its 


own. 


But  behind  these  three  gentlemen  who  stand  in  the  limelight 
in  the  foreground  of  the  Fabian  stage,  there  is  Mr.  Eamsay 
Macdonald  and  his  Parliamentary  Labour  cohort,  of  later  and 
fivsher  blood,  in  the  wings.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  him  and 
them?  Mr.  Macdonald  himself  in  his  book  on  “  Socialism  ”  has 
grounded  himself  on  a  theory  of  Evolution  in  my  judgment  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  Fabians  I  have  mentioned,  as  theirs  is  to 
the  crude  economic  theory  of  Marx  out  of  which  it  arose ;  and 
of  which  both  it  and  Mr.  Macdonald’s  still  retain  some  of  the 
early  tang.  Otherwise  Mr.  Macdonald’s  theory  proceeds,  as  it 
winds  itself  along,  with  so  much  really  fine  discrimination  and 
penetration,  and  harmonises  so  well  in  its  outline  with  my  own 
views,  that  it  w'as  not  until  (assuming  the  role  of  philosopher 
turned  practical  politician)  he  suddenly  cried  halt  at  a  partic  ular 
point,  that  I  felt  obliged  to  protest.  This  point  was  reached  when, 
after  insisting,  like  the  Socialists  in  general  and  the  rest  of  the 
Fabians  in  particular,  on  our  cropping  the  heads  of  the  great 
leaders  and  organisers  of  the  world  in  their  various  departments 
(the  race  of  merely  hereditary  do-nothing  capitalists  and  interest- 
receivers  he  would  shave  down  to  the  scalp  itself !),  he  proposes  to 
allow  the  vast  miscellaneous  tail  of  the  casual,  unskilled  incap- 
ables  and  slum-dwelling  wreckage  to  breed  freely,  multiply,  and 
stagnate  in  their  millions  unchecked — with  their  complement  of 
*  alien  paupers  added — until,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  they  fill  the 
whole  belt  of  heaven,  and  sprawling  out  to  infinity  threaten  to 
blot  out  the  very  stars  ;  W'hile  starving,  in  the  meantime,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  genuine  army  of  efficient  working-men, — and  all 
for  what?  To  give  to  this  herd  of  camp-followers  a  first  lien  for 
subsistence,  as  with  the  old  Roman  populace,  on  all  the  resources 
of  the  State !  The  thing  ia  monstrous.  Indeed,  to  carry  this 
portentous  ever-expanding  tail,  and  expect  to  make  of  it  on  any 
scheme  of  human  evolution  whatever,  a  compact,  coherent,  social 
organism,  would  be  an  impossibility  for  gods  or  men.  But  a 
bargain  is  a  bargain  ;  and  if  Mr.  Macdonald  and  the  Fabians  will 
consent  to  cut  down  this  overgrown  tail  to  reasonable  proportions, 
there  is  nothing  in  my  theory  of  evolution  at  least  w'hich  would 
prevent  my  seeing  with  equanimity  the  heads  of  the  overgrown 
millionaires  or  other  overblown  parasites  of  the  world  cropped  to 
the  same  reasonable  proportions  ; — but  not  until  then .  But  will 

(they,  dare  they,  agree  to  this?  Logically  they  should,  for  firstly, 
as  they  intend  to  begin  their  operations,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  tail,  the  pruning  of  it  of  its  redundant  elements  ought  to  be 
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their  first  concern.  Secondly,  because  having  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  the  party  of  Peace,  almost  at  any  price;  and  realising  ^ 
doubtless,  that  the  internal  reorganisation  of  society  is  itself  a 
sufficiently  big  problem  for  any  nation  to  handle,  without  having 
like  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem,  to  build  with  the  trowel  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  they  may  well  feel  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  keep  vast  herds  of  possible  shilling-a-dav 
conscripts  always  on  hand  and  available  as  food  for  powder !  And 
thirdly,  because  it  is  neither  decent  nor  fair  to  put  coercion  and 
restraint  on  any  one  section  of  society  without  applying  an  equal 
pressure  to  every  other.  To  cut  an  organism  like  human  society 
into  two  sections,  to  one  of  which  the  most  drastic,  despotic  central 
control  is  to  be  applied,  while  the  other  section  is  to  have  unlimited 
laissez-faire  to  w'elter,  sprawl,  and  gender  in  as  it  pleases,  is  not 
only  a  moral  injustice,  but  an  intellectual  insanity.  And  when 
it  is  done  under  a  theory  of  evolution  as  generally  sane  as  that  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  one  must  press  him  hard  to  tell  us  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  proposes  to  do  wdth  this  ineffectual  expanding  tail. 
Does  he  agree,  for  example,  with  Carlyle,  who  in  disgust  with  the 
hopelessness  of  laissez-faire  methods,  humorously  but  grimly 
proposed  in  Sartor  Resartus  to  shoot  them  outright,  like  Spartan 
helots,  as  good  rifle-practice  for  the  more  ingenuous  youths !  Or 
w'ould  he  rather,  as  an  alternative,  emigrate  them  wholesale  to 
other  lands?  Or  would  he,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  to  stop  their 
breeding  by  penalties,  or  by  artificial  methods  like  those  proposed  s 
by  Bradlaugh  and  John  Stuart  Mill?  Or,  perhaps,  he  w'ould 
break  up  their  warrens  in  the  slums,  and  (as  ought  to  have  been 
done  any  time  for  the  last  fifty  years)  spread  them  evenly  over 
the  whole  country  as  fertilising  compost,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  concentrate  and  stagnate  like  poisonous  sewage.  Or,  lastly,  in 
despair  of  any  or  all  of  these  solutions,  would  he  leave  them,  with 
their  free  laissez-faire  tickets  on  their  backs,  to  hang  for  ever  on 
the  necks  of  mankind,  as  the  negroes  are  doing  to-day,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  on  those  of  the  Americans — or  what?  And  when 
he  and  his  fellow  Fabians  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  selected 
their  method,  I  shall  then  challenge  them  openly  to  announce 
this  method  to  their  constituents — that  very  tail  on  whose  votes  s 
they  (with  their  intellectual  ideals)  illegitimately  draw,  and  on 
whom  they  depend  for  the  installation  of  their  regime  in  power. 
But  will  they?  I  trow  not.  Meantime  I  awrait  their  reply. 

In  my  next  article  I  propose  to  take  all  the  different  wings  of 
the  Socialist  Party  together,  and  shall  submit  to  them,  for  their 
careful  consideration,  a  different  set  of  arguments,  drawn  from  the 
larger  canvas  of  history. 


John  Be.\ttie  Crozier. 


DICKENS  AS  A  JOUENALIST. 


It  was  always  an  ambition  of  Charles  Dickens  to  be  a  sort  of 
oracle  to  the  huge  concourse  of  his  followers  who  almost  breath¬ 
lessly  waited  upon  every  word  he  wrote  w^hen  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  a  novelist.  And  throughout  his  life  he  embarked  upon 
more  than  one  journalistic  enterprise  in  order  to  satisfy  this 
ambition  from  his  own  point  of  view ,  as  well  as  from  that  of  his 
enthusiastic  admirers.  In  1845  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  starting 
a  weekly  paper,  to  be  called  “  The  Cricket,”  which  should  put 
everybody  in  a  good  temper,  and  make  such  a  dash  for  people’s 
fenders  and  armchairs  as  hasn’t  been  made  for  many  a  long  day.” 
It  was  to  have  ”  notices  of  books,  notices  of  theatres,  notices  of  all 
good  things,  notices  of  all  bad  ones,  ‘  Carol  ’  philosophy,  cheerful 
views,  sharp  anatomisation  of  humbug,  jolly  good  temper;  papers 
always  in  season,  pat  to  the  time  of  year ;  and  a  vein  of  glowing, 
hearty,  mirthful  beaming  reference  in  everything  to  Home  and 
Fireside.” 

This  idea  did  not  mature  at  the  time ,  but  he  used  the  title  and 
the  sentiment  in  his  famous  Christmas  story.  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.  Dickens’s  ambition  to 
address  the  public  from  an  editorial  chair  was  not  abandoned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  January,  1846,  he  started  The  Daily  Neics,  but  the 
task  of  editorship  was  too  severe  a  strain  upon  a  man  already  so 
much  occupied  with  literary  work,  and  so  he  resigned  the  editor’s 
chair  to  his  friend  John  Forster,  after  but  a  few  weeks’  occupa¬ 
tion.  Dickens’s  restless  spirit  and  indomitable  energy  reverted  a 
little  later  to  his  original  scheme  of  being  a  sort  of  friendly  adviser 
to  his  great  public,  and  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
weekly  journal.  Household  Words,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  into  effect  his  scheme  for  ”  The  Cricket.”  This,  of  course, 
was  merged  into  All  the  Year  Round. 

Everything  appearing  in  these  journals  was  anonymous,  and 
Dickens  was  a  continuous  contributor  to  them.  That  he  was  fond 
of  giving  vent  to  his  opinions  on  social  and  political  events  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  the  early  ’forties  he  contributed  articles 
and  verse  on  such  subjects  to  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The 
Examiner,  and  other  periodicals.  When,  therefore.  Household 
Words  and  All  the  Year  Round  were  at  his  command  he  had  full 
play  for  satisfying  his  craving  in  this  respect,  and  consequently 
was  responsible  for  a  great  quantity  of  articles  and  sketches  of 
varying  value  and  interest  appearing  in  their  pages. 
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In  1858  he  collected  some  of  these  and  published  them  in  a 
volume  entitled  Reprinted  Pieces,  and  until  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
rest  had  been  hidden  away  in  the  pages  they  originally  appeared 
in,  along  with  anonymous  pieces  from  other  pens.  These  now 
thirty-eight  years  after  the  novelist’s  death,  have  been  identified 
for  the  first  time  on  the  unquestionable  authority  noted  hereafter 
and  published  in  two  large  volumes.^ 

When  Dickens’s  original  publishers  planned  their  elaborate  and 
siqjerb  “  National  ”  edition  of  the  novelist’s  works,  which  was 
completed  last  month,  they  promised  it  should  contain  every¬ 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  traced  to  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
The  Pickicick  Papers,  and  this  promise  they  have  been  able  to 
carry  out.  In  volume  thirty-four  they  added  to  the  already 
existing  volume  of  Reprinted  Pieces  Dickens’s  contributions  to  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  The  Daily  News ;  to  magazines  ;  and  his  intro¬ 
ductory  essays  to  other  writers’  books.  In  Miscellaneous  Papers, 
forming  volumes  thirty -five  and  thirty-six,  are  to  be  found  his 
contributions  to  The  Examiner,  Household  Words,  and  dll  the 
Year  Round;  his  Plays  and  Poems. 

Of  these  the  Examiner  articles  have  been  traced  under  the 
guidance  of  John  Forster,  in  his  “Life”  of  the  novelist,  whilst 
those  from  Household  Words  are  now  identified  for  the  first  time 
by  means  of  the  contributors’  book  to  that  journal,  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  M.P.,  who  generously  put  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  publishers.  This  book  gives  the  author’s  name  of 
every  article  and  paragraph  contributed  to  the  journal,  with  the 
price  paid  for  each.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  Dickens’s  work.  A  similar  book  connected  with 
All  the  Year  Round  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  F.  G. 
Kitton  some  time  back,  w^ho,  by  that  means,  traced  Dickens’s 
contributions  to  that  journal.  On  these  authorities  these  two 
volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Papers  rest,  and  the  whole  forms  part 
of  a  collected  edition  of  the  novelist’s  work  for  the  first  time,  and 
its  publication  marks  a  very  notable  event  in  the  literary  world 
in  general,  particularly  to  Dickensians. 

In  these  three  volumes  are  presented  a  mass  of  Dickens’s  journa¬ 
listic  work,  embracing  a  multifarious  range  of  subjects,  a  remark¬ 
able  evidence  of  his  w’onderful  energy,  and  an  earnest  of  those 
ideas  laid  down  in  his  outline  of  the  scope  of  his  first  proposition 
about  that  unborn  “  The  Cricket.”  That  they  are  journalism  no 
one  w’ill  deny.  That  they  are  journalism  of  a  very  high  order 

(1)  "  Miscellaneous  Papers  from  The  Examiner,  Household  ^\'ords,  and  All  the 
Year  Bound,  Plaj's  and  Poems.”  By  Charles  Dickens.  Two  volumes,  with 
20  illustrations.  In  the  “National”  Edition  of  Dickens’s  works.  (London: 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  1908.) 
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everyone  will  admit.  Some  of  the  material,  of  course,  is  of  quite 
ephemeral  interest  and  value,  judged  from  the  high  pinnacle  of 
Dickens’s  great  genius. 

But  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dismiss  them  because  of  that,  else 
would  one  have  to  erase  many  pages  from  his  acknowdedged  books 
for  the  same  reason.  It  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  writings  of  any 
great  man,  that  everything  he  published  was  of  equal  merit,  or 
even  absolutely  worthy  of  his  powers.  And  no  one  realises  this 
fact  in  regard  to  Dickens  better  than  the  student  of  his  works. 

Still  Dickens  never  wrote  an  article,  story  or  sketch  that  was 
not  illumined  in  some  way,  however  small,  by  his  remarkable 
power  and  genius.  Whether  it  be  a  review  of  a  bad  book,  whether 
it  be  an  article  on  a  subject  of  passing  interest,  whether  it  be  an 
attack  on  some  crying  evil,  or  whether  it  be  a  friendly  or  critical 
estimate  of  one  of  his  friends,  it  wdll  be  found  to  be  fraught  with 
those  touches,  thoughts,  and  home  thrusts,  those  appropriate 
things  said  excellently  well  which  one  expects  from  no  other  pen 
than  his. 

And  so  it  will  be  found  that  these  recovered  writings  will  be 
not  only  received  with  gratitude  by  all  students  of  the  novelist,  but 
will  be  found — which  is  the  more  important  point — to  supplement 
the  facts  already  existing  which  have  presented  to  us  Dickens  the 
Man  :  the  friend  to  the  downcast  and  poor ;  the  leader  of  the  vast 
array  which  wants  an  honest  general  to  fight  an  honest  battle 
against  the  evils  which  beset  it ;  the  foe  of  shams  and  hypocrisy ; 
the  children’s  advocate  from  a  social  and  educational  point  of  view  . 
They  wdll  show  us  that  Dickens  first  had  all  these  attributes  so 
imbedded  in  his  heart  and  soul  as  to  become  almost  a  part  of  the 
man  himself,  before  he  thought  of  systematically  trying  “  to 
turn  fiction  to  the  good  account  of  showing  the  preventible 
wretchedness  and  misery  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  dw’ell,” 
as  he  says  in  one  of  the  articles. 

But  the  contents  of  these  volumes  do  not  reveal  Dickens  merely 
as  a  greater  social  reformer  than  one  hitherto  believed  him  to  be. 
for  they  deal  with  a  diversity  of  subjects,  such  as  Education, 
Religion,  Politics,  Prisons,  the  vagaries  of  the  British  Public. 
Railway  Strikes,  Capital  Punishment,  Betting,  Manners,  Customs 
and  Laws  of  his  Time,  Red  Tape,  Parliament,  Missions,  Vege¬ 
tarianism,  Spiritualism,  Temperance,  Drunkenness,  Stage,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Art,  Copyright,  Travel,  and  other  General  Topics  of  the  day 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Throughout  them  all  there  are 
numerous  allusions  to  his  own  books  and  characters,  and  many 
personal  reminiscences  and  autobiographical  touches  of  great  value 
and  interest.  In  this  latter  respect  there  are  a  few  articles  which 
may  be  classed  solely  as  autobiographical. 
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It  is  impracticable  to  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  these 
subjects  in  a  single  article,  but  a  few  references  to  Dickens’s 
manner  of  tackling  them  may  perhaps  emphasise  the  fact  that  he 
w^as  as  much  a  publicist  as  he  was  a  novelist,  and  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  nature  of  these  writings,  and  possibly  suggest  their 
value  as  a  part  of  the  great  record  of  good  work  already  set  down 
to  his  name. 

If  Dickens  were  alive  to-day  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  our  present-day  politics  :  he  might  not  have 
entered  Parliament,  but  he  would  have  put  his  pen  at  the  service  of 
those  who  have  the  social  welfare  of  the  community  at  heart,  and 
would  have  done  great  service  outside  his  novels  to  many  causes 
which  to-day  want  such  a  fearless  man  as  Dickens  was.  It  is 
known  what  he  did  in  this  direction  in  his  novels  ;  it  is  known  how 
many  of  our  present-day  reforms  have  been  brought  about  by  bis 
strenuous  pen  through  the  medium  of  these  novels.  It  is  known 
by  his  sj3eeches  and  his  published  letters  that  he  had  his  mind 
set  full  on  the  needs  of  the  people  and  their  right  to  consideration 
and  help.  In  these  volumes  it  is  the  layman  speaking,  not  the 
novelist,  and  for  that  reason  they  reveal  the  honesty  of  purpose, 
the  tenacity  of  the  man  in  his  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  man 
and  his  environment. 

Take  the  one  subject  which  is  in  the  forefront  of  present-day 
politics — Education.  Time  after  time,  in  article  after  article,  he 
is  advocating  the  need  of  education  as  the  preventive  of  crime 
and  all  the  evils  it  is  heir  to.  In  1848,  in  an  article  to  The 
Examiner  entitled  “  Ignorance  and  Crime,”  in  reviewing  the 
statistics  of  crime  during  the  previous  year,  he  shows  how  much 
of  it  is  due  to  ignorance,  the  want  of  better  education  of  the 
masses.  And  after  giving  hard  facts  to  substantiate  his  state¬ 
ments,  he  says  :  “  And  in  the  face  of  such  prodigious  facts,  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians  quarrel  with  each  other  and  leave 
the  prisons  full  up  and  ever  filling  with  people  who  begin  to  be 
educated  wfithin  the  prison  walls.”  The  moral  he  points  in  it  all 
is  the  necessity  of  education  for  these  would-be  criminals  in  the 
common  knowledge  of  the  w’orld,  of  the  difference  betw'een  right 
and  wrong.  ‘‘The  comfortable  conviction,”  he  goes  on,  “that 
a  parrot  acquaintance  with  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  com¬ 
mandments  is  enough  shoe-leather  for  poor  pilgrims  by  the  Slouch 
of  Despond,  sufficient  Armour  against  the  Giants  Slay-Good  and 
Despair,  and  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  train  for  third-class  pas¬ 
sengers  to  the  beautiful  Gate  of  the  City,  must  be  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  as  its  growth  wdll  overshadow  the  land.  .  .  .  Schools 
of  industry,  where  the  simple  knowdedge  learned  from  books  is 
made  pointedly  useful,  and  immediately  applicable  to  the  duties 
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and  business  of  life,  directly  conducive  to  order,  cleanliness, 
punctuality,  and  economy,  where  the  sublime  lessons  of  the  New 
Testament  are  made  the  superstructure  to  be  reared,  enduringly, 
on  such  foundations,  schools  on  such  principles,  deep  as  the 
lowest  depths  of  society,  and  leaving  none  of  its  dregs  untouched, 
are  the  only  means  of  removing  the  scandal  and  the  danger  that 
besets  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  Lord.” 

Although  some  of  these  things  about  which  he  complains  do 
not  obtain  to-day,  we  find  nevertheless  that  Dickens  was  advo¬ 
cating  in  1848  what  in  1908  is  still  causing  much  controversy. 

He  deals  with  the  subject  again  in  1850  in  “  Last  Words  of  the 
Old  Year.”  “  Do  I,”  says  the  old  year,  ”  who  have  been  deafened 
by  a  whirlwind  of  sound  and  fury,  consequent  on  a  demand  for 
secular  education,  see  any  education  through  the  opening  years, 
for  those  who  need  it  most?  ”  and  in  another  article,  entitled  ‘‘  A 
Sleep  to  Startle  Us,”  which  is  in  reality  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  what  was  probably  the  genesis  of  the  Ragged  School,  which 
^  proved  to  him  the  need  of  such  a  school,  to  educate  the  wretched 
specimens  of  humanity  before  they  became  criminals. 

Such  work,  he  says,  ”  would  relieve  the  prisons,  diminish  county 
rates,  clear  loads  of  shame  and  guilt  out  of  the  street,  recruit 
;  the  Army  and  Navy,  waft  to  new’  countries  fleets  full  of  useful 

;  labour.”  He  ends  his  article  with  an  injunction  to  the  clergy 

quite  as  applicable  to-day  as  it  was  then  ;  ”  Dearly  beloved 
brethren  ....  do  you  know  that  between  Gorham  controversies, 

!  Puscy  controversies,  and  Newman  controversies,  and  twenty  other 
controversies,  a  certain  large  class  of  minds  in  the  community 
is  gradually  being  driven  out  of  all  religion?  Would  it  be  well, 
do  you  think,  to  come  out  of  the  controversies  for  a  little  while 
and  be  simply  Apostolic  thus  low  down  ?  ’  ’ 

Again,  in  the  Daily  News  of  1846  he  tackled  the  same  subject 
■  and  appealed  to  the  Government  to  let  practical  education  super¬ 
sede  theology.  But  he  heard  nothing  of  his  intervention. 

I  Even  in  a  sympathetic  article  on  his  friend  Justice  Talfourd 
he  utters  the  warning  that  England’s  “curse  is  ignorance  or  a 
miscalled  education,  which  is  bad  or  worse.” 

He  touches  upon  the  education  question,  whether  religious  or 
otherwise,  frequently. 

In  reviewing  a  book  on  the  Niger  expedition,  for  instance,  he 
has  again  some  trenchant  opinion  to  offer  on  the  subject.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  abolish  slavery,  introduce  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  diffuse  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  failure  from  all 
j  points.  It  w’as  futile,  useless,  and,  he  says,  “in  spite  of  hats 
,  broad-brimmed  or  shovel-shaped,  coats  of  drab  or  black,  with 
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collars  or  without,  wicked.  .  .  .  Between  the  civilised  European 
and  the  barbarous  African  there  is  a  great  gulf  set.  .  ,  .  The 
stone  that  is  dropped  in  the  ocean  of  ignorance  at  Exeter  Hall 
must  make  its  widening  circles,  one  beyond  another,  until  they 
reach  the  negroes’  country  in  their  natural  expansion.  .  .  ,  The 
work  at  home  must  be  completed  thoroughly  first,  or  there  is 
no  hope  abroad.  To  your  tents,  0  Israel !  but  see  that  they 
are  your  own  tents.  Set  them  in  order;  leave  nothing  to  be 
done  there ;  and  outposts  will  convey  your  lesson  on  to  outpost 
until  the  naked  armies  of  King  Obi  and  King  Boy  are  reached  and 
taught.” 

Dickens,  it  is  known,  did  not  favour  missionaries,  for  he  recog¬ 
nised  how  futile  they  were  when  education  was  sorely  needed  at 
home.  He  ridiculed  them,  of  course,  in  Pickwick  and  Bleak 
House,  but  he  ridiculed  them  in  the  same  way  that  he  ridiculed 
other  things  which  have  now  been  reformed  as  a  consequence. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  which  would  come 
under  Dickens’s  advocacy  of  reform.  In  these  papers  he  attacks 
the  system  then  in  operation  in  the  Model  Prison,  Pentonville, 
and  shows  that  the  hard-working  man  outside  who  had  done 
no  wrong  was  worse  fed  and  had  a  harder  and  more  hazardous 
life  than  the  prisoner  within  the  walls.  This  he  proves  by 
statistics.  This  prison  was  run  at  a  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand 
a  year.  Dickens  thought  that  money  should  have  been  spent 
outside  the  prison  first,  that  the  persons  to  receive  consideration 
are  the  miserable  children  who  are  consigned  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  a  Drouet.  ‘‘Where  is  our  Model  House  of  Youthful  In¬ 
dustry?”  he  asks.  Would  it  be  a  Christian  act  to  build  that 
first?  ‘‘  Here  are  two  sets  of  People  in  a  densely-populated  land, 
always  in  the  balance  before  the  general  eye.  Is  crime  for  ever 
to  carry  it  against  Poverty  and  to  have  a  manifest  advantage?  ” 

The  welfare  of  children — poor,  uneducated  children— was 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  one  of  his  reprinted  pieces, 
entitled  ‘‘  A  Walk  in  a  Workhouse,”  he  speaks  of  how  well  and 
robust  the  children  were,  and  goes  on  to  say,  ‘‘  It  was  very  agree¬ 
able.  recollecting  that  most  infamous  and  atrocious  enormity 
committed  at  Tooting — an  enormity  which,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  will  still  be  vividly  remembered  in  the  by-ways  of  English 
life,  and  which  has  done  more  to  engender  a  gloomy  discontent 
and  suspicion  among  many  thousands  of  the  people  than  all  the 
Chartist  leaders  could  have  done  in  all  their  lives.”  We  are  now 
able  to  understand  the  real  significance  of  these  chance  words, 
for  we  have  the  three  articles  he  wrote  on  this  “enormity” 
which  appeared  in  The  Examiner  in  1849,  entitled  respectively 
“  The  Tooting  Farm,”  “The  Paradise  at  Tooting,”  and  “The 
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Verdict  of  Drouet.”  Drouet  kept  an  infant  pauper  asylum,  and 
had  under  his  care  some  1,500  children  sent  from  various  parishes 
at  a  charge  of  3s.  6d.  per  week  each.  An  epidemic  broke  out, 
and  the  children  died  off  at  the  rate  of  about  a  dozen  a  day. 
Dickens  went  minutely  into  this  matter,  and  found  the  place 
was  a  filthy  hole  not  fit  for  human  beings,  and  he  wrote  three 
of  the  most  stinging  and  biting  articles  that  ever  emanated  from 
his  pen.  Drouet  was  tried  but  acquitted,  a  shame  to  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

There  are  many  references  to  child  depravity  throughout  the 
volumes  which  should  make  appropriate  reading  at  the  present 
time. 

Another  subject  which  interested  Dickens  greatly  was  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  in  these  volumes  he  deals  harder  blows 
than  he  did  in  “  Sunday  Under  Three  Heads.”  Sunday  should 
not,  he  says,  be  a  miserable,  dull,  empty,  and  wasteful  day.  In 
the  article  entitled  “  The  Great  Baby,”  the  name  which  he  gives 
to  the  People,  with  a  capital  P,  he  deals  with  the  subject  fully, 
sarcastically,  and  humorously.  In  it  Mr.  Gamp — not  Mrs. 
Gamp,  but  her  distinguished  husband,  who  has  confessedly  been 
a  dry  nurse  to  the  Great  Baby  for  years,  is  called  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  reason  why  public-houses,  Hampstead  Heath,  and 
Hampton  Court  should  be  barricaded  against  a  working  man  on 
the  day  of  rest,  and  very  amusing  and  pointed  is  the  evidence 
adduced. 

Another  article  deals  exclusively  with  the  working  man, 
wherein  he  calls  upon  the  working  men  of  England  to  combine 
and  demand  the  improvement  of  the  towns  in  which  they  live, 
and  to  amend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Dickens  appeals  to  all, 
journalists  and  the  rest,  to  help  in  this,  or  they  are  guilty,  he 
says,  before  God  of  wholesale  murder.  ”  Long  before  this  journal 
came  into  existence,”  he  goes  on,  “we  systematically  tried  to 
turn  Fiction  to  the  good  account  of  showing  the  preventible 
wretchedness  and  misery  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  dwell, 
and  of  expressing  again  and  again  the  conviction,  founded  upon 
observation,  that  the  reform  of  their  habitations  must  precede 
all  other  reforms,  and  that  without  it  all  other  reforms  must 
fall.”  Housing  of  the  poor  is  now  a  part  of  the  administrative 
body’s  work,  and  is  seriously  a  political  work.  It  was  not  then. 
But  even  to-day  we  go  slowly.  We  are  about  to  legislate  for 
the  child,  an  administrative  need  Dickens  alw'ays  foresaw.  And 
yet  only  the  other  day  The  Daily  Telegraph,  in  dealing  wdth  the 
waste  of  child-life,  quoted  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  London 
Hospital,  who  said  :  — 
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Poverty  is  practically  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter.  We  can  onlv 
go  on  educating  the  mothers  as  well  as  we  may,  but  the  real  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  provision  of  better  housing  accommodation,  and  improve 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  generally. 

Such  views  Dickens  expressed  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  neces¬ 
sary  to  express  them  to-day. 

Dickens  was  an  advocate  for  the  entire  abolition  of  capital 
punishment ;  he  dealt  with  the  subject  in  three  articles  in  The 
Daily  News,  and  summed  up  his  opinion  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  :  “  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  total  abolition 
of  Punishment  of  Death,  as  a  general  principle,  for  the  advantage 
of  society,  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  without  the  least 
reference  to,  or  tenderness  for,  any  individual  malefactor  whom¬ 
soever.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  of  murder  my  feeling  towards  the 
culprit  is  very  strongly  and  violently  the  reverse.” 

There  are  also  articles  on  ‘‘  The  Demeanour  of  Murderers.”  a 
psychological  study  of  William  Palmer  the  prisoner,  and  ”  The 
Murdered  Person,”  in  which  he  protests  against  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  murderer  is  always  in  the  limelight  of  public  curiosity, 
the  murdered  person,  except  as  an  incidental  and  tributary 
portion  of  the  murderer’s  own  egotistical  story,  is  absolutely 
ignored — of  no  consequence.  How  true  this  was  in  the  case  of 
a  very  recent  trial;  indeed,  in  this  particular  case  the  prisoner 
was  made  a  real  hero. 

Another  subject  which  reflects  on  a  recent  event  is  ”  Railway 
Strikes.”  There  are  two  articles  dealing  with  it,  and  in  one  of 
these  Dickens  suggests  the  course  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Dickens  had  gone  down  to  the  scene  of  the  great 
Preston  strike,  and  went  among  the  strikers  and  the  delegates, 
and  no  doubt  this  visit  furnished  him  with  much  local  colour 
for  his  Hard  Times.  After  w'eighing  up  the  cause  of  both  sides 
in  a  long  article,  he  says  :  — 

In  any  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed  this  strike  and  lock-out  is  a 
deplorable  calamity.  In  its  waste  of  time,  in  its  waste  of  a  great  people’s 
energy,  in  its  waste  of  wages,  in  its  waste  of  w'ealth  that  seeks  to  be 
employed,  in  its  encroachment  on  the  means  of  many  thousands  who  are 
labouring  from  day  to  day, — the  gulf  of  separation  it  hourly  deepens 
between  those  whose  interests  must  be  understood  to  be  identical  or  must 
be  destroyed,  it  is  a  great  national  affliction.  ...  I  would  entreat  both 
sides  now  so  miserably  opposed  to  consider  whether  there  are  no  men  in 
England,  above  suspicion,  to  whom  they  might  refer  the  matter  in  dispute, 
with  a  perfect  confidence  above  all  things  in  the  desire  of  those  men  to 
act  justly,  and  in  their  sincere  attachment  to  their  countrymen  of  every 
rank  and  to  their  country. 

There  are  articles  dealing  with  all  the  wrongs  and  ills  current 
at  the  time  under  such  headings  as  “Legal  and  Equitable 
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Jokes,”  in  which  he  laughs  to  scorn  the  inadequacy  of  our  laws. 
These  so-called  jokes  are  actually  recitals  of  the  serious  faults  of 
others,  which  it  amuses  him  to  think  no  one  sees  as  such,  and 
he  treats  them  as  jokes.  “It  is  not  Generally  Known”  and 
“That  Other  Public”  deal  with  such  matters  as  fees  in 
theatres,  tips  to  waiters,  corruption  in  public  life,  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  Parliament,  the  treatment  of  troops  at  war,  the  liberty 
of  the  Press,  etc.  In  “  Nobody,  Somebody,  Everybody  ”  he  shows 
that  nobody  did  this,  that,  or  the  other,  yet  somebody  was  to 
blame,  says  everybody.  Indeed,  there  are  scores  of  articles  too 
numerous  even  to  mention  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  reviewing  Dickens’s  work  as  a  reformer  and  properly 
estimating  it. 

The  volumes  are  so  rich  in  material,  it  is  difficult  even  to 
classify  them.  Everybody  knows  how  Dickens  detested  showy 
funerals,  which  he  considered  mockeries  of  a  solemn  rite.  We 
know  this  from  several  of  his  books  and  from  his  will.  He 
protests  against  these  things  in  “Court  Ceremonies”  and 
“Trading  in  Death.”  The  former  is  in  reference  to  Queen 
Adelaide’s  funeral,  the  programme  of  the  ceremony  of  which  he 
thought  read  like  an  announcement  outside  a  booth  of  what 
the  elephant  and  conjurer  will  do  within.  “  The  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  office,”  he  says,  “  is  the  last  stronghold  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  Tomfoolery,  which  is  infinitely  better  done  upon  the 
stage  in  Tom  Thumb." 

It  has  been  said  that  Dickens  invented  the  phrase  “  Red  Tape.” 
One  of  the  most  delightfully  characteristic  of  all  these  articles  is 
perhaps  the  one  he  devotes  to  the  subject.  It  is  sarcastic  and  true, 
full  of  wisdom,  and  extremely  humorous.  It  deals  with  the  window 
tax,  and  must  have  made  those  responsible  for  it  feel  very  small. 
Red  Tapeosophy  he  calls  it  all.  It  is  worth  quoting  from,  but 
there  is  not  space  at  disposal.  All  civil  servants  and  Government 
officials  should  read  it.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  of  course,  that 
it  will  do  them  any  good  at  this  late  hour,  but  it  will  certainly 
amuse  them  and  fill  up  some  of  those  leisure  moments  which,  we 
are  told,  are  theirs  at  times. 

Another  extremely  witty  article  is  “  A  Few  Conventionalities,” 
which  begins  : — 

.4  child  inquired  of  us,  the  other  day,  why  a  gentleman  always  said  his 
first  prayer  in  church  in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  We  were  reduced  to  that 
ignominious  necessity  of  replying  that  we  didn’t  know — but  it  was  the 
custom. 

”  Having  dismissed  our  young  friend,”  he  says,  “  with  a  severe 
countenance  (which  we  always  assume  under  the  like  circum- 
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stances  of  discomfiture),  we  began  to  ask  ourselves  a  few 
questions.”  These  are  some  of  the  questions  Dickens  asks  :  — 

Why  must  an  honourable  gentleman  always  “  come  down  "  to  the  House? 
Why  can’t  he  sometimes  “  come  up  ” — like  a  horse — or  “  come  in,"  like  a 
man  ? 

Who  invested  the  Unfortunate  Speaker  with  all  the  wealth  and  povertv 
of  the  Empire  th,at  he  should  be  told — Sir,  when  you  look  around  you,  and 
behold  your  seas  swarming  with  ships  of  every  variety  of  tonnage  and 
construction — when  you  behold  your  flag  waving  over  the  forts  of  a  territon 
so  vast  that  the  Sun  never  sets  upon  it — when  you  consider  that  your  store, 
houses  are  teeming  with  the  valuable  products  of  the  earth — and  when  vou 
reflect  that  millions  of  your  poor  are  held  in  the  bonds  of  pauperism  and 
ignorance — can  you,  I  ask,  reconcile  it  to  yourself;  can  you,  I  demand 
justify  it  to  your  conscience:  can  you,  I  inquire.  Sir,  stifle  the  voice  within 
you  by  these  selfish,  these  time-serving,  these  shallow,  hollow  mockeries  of 
legislation?  It  is  really  dreadful  to  have  an  innocent  man  and  worthv 
gentleman  bullied  in  this  manner. 

Then  again  how’  did  it  come  to  be  necessary  to  the  constitution  that  I 
should  be  such  a  very  circuitous  and  prolix  peer  as  to  take  leave  to  remind 
you,  my  Lords,  of  w'hat  fell  upon  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  opposite 
side  of  your  Lordships’  House,  who  preceded  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  cross  Benches  when  he  addressed  himself  with  so  much 
ability  to  the  observations  of  the  Right  Honourable  Prelate  near  me  in 
reference  to  the  measure  now  brought  forward  by  the  Noble  Baron — when 
all  this  time,  I  mean,  and  only  want  to  say.  Lord  Brougham? 

There  are  scores  of  other  questions  regarding  the  stage  and 
passing  events  of  the  time,  many  of  which  are  brightened  by 
samples  of  true  Dickensian  wit  and  humour,  sarcasm  and 
cynicism. 

No  matter  what  subject  Dickens  writes  on,  whether  Chinese 
junks,  panoramas.  Parliament,  politics,  pantomimes,  artist 
models,  he  illumines  it  with  his  wit  and  humour,  touches  the 
better  side  of  one's  nature  by  his  human  sympathy  and  honest 
belief  in  what  he  writes,  and  always  gives  it  the  stamp  of  reality 
and  conviction  that  w^hat  he  has  to  say  was  worth  the  saying. 

One  of  the  curious  and  perhaps  unfortunate  things  about  these 
articles  is  the  title  given  to  many  of  them.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  indicate  the  nature  of  the  text.  Take,  for  instance,  the  one 
entitled  ”  A  Slight  Depreciation  of  the  Currency.”  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mint,  but  deals  with  the  misuse  of  money  and  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  its  power,  which,  he  thinks,  is  a  curious  rottenness 
appertaining  to  this  age.  ”  We  send  five  shillingsworth  of  postage 
stamps  to  the  Police  Magistrate  for  the  relief  of  the  last  unhappy 
woman  who  has  been  half-murdered,  and  go  to  Church  next 
Sunday  wdth  the  adhesive  plaster  of  those  sixty  Queen’s  heads 
binding  up  our  rickety  consciences.  .  .  .  Patching  broken  heads 
wdth  money,  repairing  moral  wrongs  with  money,  yet  leaving  the 
causes  of  the  broken  heads  and  the  moral  wrongs  in  unchecked 
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operation,”  is  the  false  idea  of  its  power.  All  the  money  that 
could  be  piled  up  between  this  and  the  moon  would  not  fill  the 
place  of  a  little  grain  of  duty. 

The  article  ‘  ‘  Whole  Hogs  ’  ’  suggests  that  it  deals  with  people 
who  cannot  see  any  virtue  in  moderation,  and  so  insist  that  every¬ 
body  must  be  a  teetotaler,  a  vegetarian,  and  a  member  of  the 
peace  society.  Because  certain  people  cannot  drink  alcohol 
without  getting  drunk,  one  must  abstain;  because  certain  other 
people  have  lived  on  vegetables  all  their  lives  and  like  it,  you  must 
not  eat  meat ;  and  there  must  be  no  need  for  war  because  certain 
people  want  peace.  But  the  next  article  is  called  ”  Sucking 
Pigs,”  and  no  one  for  a  moment  would  realise  that  it  referred 
to  that  estimable  lady,  Mrs.  Bloomer.  Exception  had  been  taken 
to  the  previous  article  by  those  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  and 
Dickens  trusted  that  they  would  be  soothed  by  the  present  refer¬ 
ence  ‘‘  to  the  milder  and  gentler  class  of  swine  which  may  become 
whole  Hogs  if  they  live,  but  which,  we  fear,  are  but  a  measly 
description  of  Pork,  extremely  likely  to  be  cut  off  in  the  Bloom.” 
.4nd  so  it  w^as,  luckily.  But  Dickens  gets  plenty  of  fun  out  of 
the  name.  It  w’ould  not  do  for  the  cause,  he  says,  to  be  a 
“Budder  ”  or  a  ‘‘  Blow’er.”  One  must  be  a  ”  Bloomer.”  And 
if  a  lady  chooses  to  be  a  bloomer  of  her  own  free  will  and  liking, 
that  won’t  do.  She  must  agitate,  agitate,  agitate.  She  must 
take  to  the  little  table  and  the  water-bottle.  She  must  work 
away  at  a  mission.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  right  for  right’s 
sake.  She  must  make  a  noise  and  create  a  furore. 

Two  other  articles  with  peculiar  titles  are:  ‘‘A  Haunted 
House”  and  “A  Thousand  and  One  Humbugs.”  The  former 
relates  to  Mr.  Bull’s  House — the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bull 
hears  all  sorts  of  curious  and  heartrending  sounds  in  it  which 
cause  him  much  uneasiness.  .  .  . 

It  was  found  inapossible  to  warm  the  edifice;  it  was  found  impossible 
to  cool  it;  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  light  it.  The  members  of  Mr. 
Bull’s  family  were  blown  off  their  seats  by  blasts  of  icy  air;  and  in  the 
same  moment  fainted  from  excessive  heat.  The  first  supernatural  persecu¬ 
tion  endured  by  Mr.  Bull  was  the  sound  of  a  tremendous  quantity  of  oaths. 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  dragging  of  great  weights  about  the  house  at 
untimely  hours,  accompanied  by  fearful  voices,  such  as  shrieking,  yelling, 
barking,  braying,  crowing,  coughing,  fiendish  laughter,  and  the  like.  Mr. 
Bull  describes  this  outcry  as  calculated  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  But 
a  gust  of  words,  incessantly  pouring  forth  within  the  Haunted  premises, 
vas  even  more  distressing  still.  In  the  dead  of  night,  words,  words,  w'ords 
of  laudation,  words  of  vituperation,  words  of  peroration,  w'orcTs  of  order, 
words  of  disorder;  words,  words,  w’ords;  the  same  words  in  the  same  weary 
array  of  little  or  no  meaning  resounded  in  the  unhappy  gentleman’s  ears. 

I  This  was  the  state  of  the  Haunted  House.  Mr.  Bull’s  younger 
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children  had  to  be  sent  to  school  somewhere ;  but  how  could  he 
clear  his  mind  to  balance  the  difterent  prospectuses  of  rival 
establishments  in  that  perturbed  condition?  Holy  water  had 
been  tried — a  pretty  large  supply  having  been  brought  from 
Ireland — but  it  had  not  the  least  effect,  though  it  is  spouted  all 
over  the  floor,  in  profusion,  every  night.  “Then,”  says  Mr. 
Bull,  naturally  much  distressed  in  his  mind,  “  what  am  I  to  do 
sir,  with  this  house  of  mine?  I  can’t  go  on  in  this  way.  It  won’t 
do  !  I  must  not  allow  the  members  of  my  family  to  bring  disease 
upon  the  country  on  which  they  should  bring  health,  to  load  it 
with  disgrace  instead  of  honour,  with  their  dirty  hands  to  soil 
the  national  character  on  the  most  serious  occasions  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  it,  and  wdth  their  big  talk  to  set  up  one 
standard  of  morality  for  themselves  and  another  for  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Nor  must  I  be  put  off  in  this  matter,  for  it  presses.  Then 
what  am  I  to  do,  sir,  wdth  this  house  of  mine?  ” 

He  deals  with  the  same  house  again  in  “A  Thousand  and  One 
Humbugs  ”  :  a  political  travesty  on  the  lines  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  John  Bull  is  called  Taxed  Taurus  or  Fleeced  Bull.  He 
had  many  wives.  Refawm  wms  one.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  Par- 
marstoon  or  Twirling  Weathercock,  and  Abaddeen  the  Addler, his 
predecessor.  Hansardadade  is  the  Grand  Vizier’s  lovely  daughter. 
She  and  Mistaspecka  (a  block  mute)  narrate  to  the  Sultan  (John 
Bull)  the  story  of  Scarli  Tapa  or  the  Forty  Thieves,  which  deals 
with  Red  Tape  and  its  attendant  Jobbers.  The  young  lady  tells 
another  story  of  the  Talkative  Barber.  The  Narrator  is  Publeek. 
or  the  many-headed.  The  Barber  is  known  as  Praymiah. 
Publeek  falls  in  love  with  the  fair  Guvawment.  The  chief  char¬ 
acters  are  Dizzee,  Darbee,  Mistkpit,  Mistafoks,  Jomillah,  &c.  It 
is  all  an  excellent  and  clever  travesty  on  the  ways  of  Parliament 
Publeek  loses  his  chance  of  marrying  the  fair  Guvawment  on 
account  of  the  talk  and  mismanagement  and  the  “  counting  out,”  j 
which  took  all  the  time  away. 

What  Dickens  has  to  say  about  Shakespeare  and  the  stage,  j 
about  many  actors  of  his  time,  about  literature  generally,  must  < 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  discover.  There  are  many  degrees  of  ; 
friendship,  and  a  really  true  friend  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  I 
It  must  have  been  a  splendid  thing  to  be  a  friend  of  Dickens,  ? 
and  his  articles  on  such  men  as  Talfourd,  Stanfield,  Grimaldi,  I 
Fechter,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Alaclise,  Millais, 
and  others  show  him  to  be  as  honest  in  his  friendship  as  in  his 
convictions. 

Recently  Lord  James  of  Hereford  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke  in  | 
one  day,  unbeknown  to  each  other,  remarked  that  had  Dickens  | 
been  an  artist  he  would  have  been  a  pre-Raphaelite  artist.  This,  | 
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however,  is  not  borne  out  by  Dickens’s  article  entitled  “Old 
Lamps  for  New'  Ones’’;  at  least,  it  does  not  indicate  that  he 
would  have  appreciated  the  suggestion.  He  is  criticising  Millais’s 
painting  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  hard  and  scathing  things 
he  says  about  the  treatment  ‘  ‘  of  the  most  solemn  passage  which 
our  minds  can  ever  approach,’’  will  astonish  many  persons.  “  This 
is  what  Pre-Eaphaelite  Art  can  do,’’  he  says,  “  to  render  rever¬ 
ence  and  courage  to  the  faith  in  which  we  live  and  die,’’  and  he 
warns  his  readers  to  prepare  themselves  ‘  ‘  for  the  lowest  depths 
of  what  is  mean  and  odious,  repulsive  and  revolting,’’  in  this 
new  idea  of  Pre-Eaphaelitism. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  these  volumes  certain  articles 
which  read  like  chapters  of  autobiography  and  have  a  fascination 
and  an  interest  quite  different  from  the  rest. 

“Gone  Astray’’  is  no  doubt  a  genuine  instance  of  this.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  small  boy  aged  nine ,  who  having  been  taken  out 
to  see  St.  Giles’s  Church  and  the  lion  on  Northumberland  House, 
got  lost,  and  strayed  about  the  city  of  London  alone.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  sketches  in  the  book,  full  of  whimsicality 
and  charm.  After  wandering  for  some  time,  the  boy  begins  to 
wonder  what  he  should  do,  and  he  eventually  made  up  his  mind  he 
would  seek  his  fortune,  “  and  when  I  had  found  it,  I  thought  I 
would  drive  home,’’  he  said,  “  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  claim 
my  bride  (aged  six).  I  cried  a  little  more  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
triumph,  but  soon  dried  my  eyes  and  came  out  of  the  court  to 
pursue  my  plans.  These  were,  first  to  go  (as  a  species  of  invest¬ 
ment)  and  see  the  Giants  in  the  Guildhall,  out  of  whom  I  felt  it 
not  improbable  that  some  prosperous  adventure  would  arise ; 
failing  that  contingency,  to  try  about  the  City  for  any  oi)ening  of  a 
Whittington  nature ;  baffled  in  that,  too,  to  go  into  the  army  as 
a  drummer.’’  Eventually  he  got  to  the  Guildhall,  seeing  many 
wonderful  things  on  the  way.  Being  very  tired  he  got  into  the 
corner  under  Magog  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  his-eye,  and  fell  asleep. 
W’hen  he  awoke  he  thought  he  heard  the  Giants  roaring,  but  it 
was  only  the  city.  He  invested  a  penny  in  a  German  sausage, 
and  whilst  eating  it  a  nice  dog  came  along,  which  he  thought 
seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  Whittington  scheme,  and  they  made 
friends  and  shared  the  meal.  But  the  dog  suddenly  made  a  snap 
at  the  “  small  German,’’  tore  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  bolted  with  it. 
He  cried  a  little  more,  and  began  to  wish  that  the  object  of  his 
affection  had  been  lost  with  him  for  company’s  sake.  “  But  then 
I  remembered  that  she  could  not  go  into  the  army  as  a  drummer ; 
and  I  dried  my  eyes  and  ate  my  loaf.’’ 

He  finally  goes  to  the  theatre  and  waits  patiently,  in  a  very 
nervous  state,  for  the  doors  to  open.  “  Whenever  I  saw  that  my 
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appearance  attracted  attention,  either  outside  the  doors  or  after-  i 
wards  within  the  theatre,  I  pretended  to  look  out  for  somebody  i 
who  was  taking  care  of  me,  and  from  whom  I  was  separated,  and  ;| 
to  exchange  nods  and  smiles  with  that  creature  of  imagination.  I 
This  answered  very  well.”  A  real  Dickens  touch.  | 

The  description  of  the  theatre  play  is  delightful,  and  no  doubt  1 
the  whole  of  the  sketch  is  a  recollection  of  his  childhood  days.  | 

Dickens  would  bo  about  forty  when  he  wrote  it,  and  he  says  that  I 

is  his  age  when  he  is  recalling  these  boyish  reminiscences.  He  | 
wore  a  white  hat  at  the  time  of  his  adventure ,  as  did  Coppcrfield  I 

at  this  age,  and  there  are  in  it  many  other  incidents  which  bear  I 

upon  them  the  impress  of  autobiography,  while  the  whole  sketch  I 
is  full  of  those  charmingly  childish  ideas,  such  as  have  made  I 
”  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,”  and  the  boy-period  of  Copperfield  | 
so  fascinating.  | 

An  Unsettled  Neighbourhood  ”  is  evidently  reminiscent  of  the  ji 
jreriod  when  he  lived  in  this  district.  Here  again  he  is  in  his  very  j 
best  vein  in  the  style  of  Sketches  hy  Boz.  This  refers  undoubtedly  j 
to  the  time  he  lived  in  Bayham  Street,  as  it  is  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  he  writes. 

He  gives  a  picture  of  it  as  it  was  in  its  respectable  dullness  * 
before  the  railway  terminus  came  and  revolutionised  the  district. 

It  is  full  of  humour  and  quiet  banter.  It  was  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  that  Staggs’s  Gardens  was  situated,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  i 
of  Domhey  and  Son  there  is  a  description  of  the  effect  the  great  • 

earthquake  a  railway  makes  had  on  the  district,  and  he  again  ; 

refers  to  it  later  when  Staggs’s  Gardens  is  wiped  off  the  map.  I 
Dickens  deals  with  it  in  the  same  manner  in  this  article. 

Another  article  which  may  be  said  to  be  autobiographical  is 
”  New  Year’s  Day.”  This  was  written  on  January  1st,  1859,  and  i 
is  of  a  piece  with  “  Gone  Astray.” 

When  I  was  a  little  animal  revolting  to  the  sense  of  sight  (for  I  date  from 
the  period  when  small  boys  had  a  dreadful  high-shouldered  sleeved  strait- 
waistcoat  put  upon  them  by  their  keepers,  over  which  their  dreadful  little 
trousers  were  buttoned  tight,  so  that  they  roamed  about  disconsolate, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  like  dreadful  little  pairs  of  tongs  that 
were  vainly  looking  for  the  rest  of  the  fire-irons) ;  when  I  was  this  object 
of  just  contempt  and  horror  to  all  well-constituted  minds,  and  when, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  and  self-examination  in  the  past,  1 
even  my  small  shirt  w'as  an  airy  superstition  which  had  no  sleeves  to  it  j 
and  stopped  short  at  my  chest;  when  I  was  this  exceedingly  uncomfortable  | 
and  disreputable  father  of  my  present  self,  I  remember  to  have  been  taken,  I 
upon  a  New  Year’s  Day,  to  the  Bazaar  in  Soho  Square,  London,  to  have  I 
a  present  bought  for  me.  A  distinct  impression  yet  lingers  in  my  soul  that  j 
a  grim  and  unsympathetic  old  personage  of  the  female  gender,  flavoured  ! 
with  musty  dry  lavender,  dressed  in  black  crape,  and  w’caring  a  pocket  in  " 
which  something  clinked  at  my  ear  as  we  went  along,  conducted  me  on  I 
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this  occasion  to  the  World  of  Toys.  I  remember  to  have  been  incidentally 
escorted  a  little  way  down  some  conveniently  retired  street  diverging  from 
Oxford  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  being  shaken ;  and  nothing  has  ever  slaked 
the  burning  thirst  for  vengeance  awakened  in  me  by  this  female’s  manner 
of  insisting  upon  wiping  my  nose  herself  (I  had  a  cold  and  a  pocket- 
handkerchief)  on  the  screw  principle.  In  the  exercise  of  a  matured  judgment 
I  have  now  no  doubt  that  she  had  done  something  bad  in  her  youth,  and 
that  she  took  me  out  as  an  act  of  expiation. 

Nearly  lifted  off  my  legs  by  this  adamantine  woman’s  grasp  of  my  gloves 
(another  fearful  invention  of  those  dark  ages — a  muffler,  and  fastened  at  the 
mist  hke  a  handcuff),  I  was  haled  through  the  Bazaar.  My  tender  imagina¬ 
tion  (or  conscience)  represented  certain  small  apartments  in  corners, 
resembling  wooden  cages,  wherein  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  suppose  that 
ladies’  collars  and  the  like  are  tried  on,  as  being,  either  dark  places  of 
confinement  for  refractory  youths,  or  dens  in  which  the  lions  were  kept  w’ho 
fattened  on  boys  who  said  they  didn’t  care.  Suffering  tremendous  terrors 
from  the  vicinity  of  these  avenging  mysteries,  I  was  put  before  an  expanse 
of  toys,  apparently  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  was 
asked  what  I  would  have  to  the  value  of  half-a-crown?  Having  first  selected 
every  object  at  half-a-guinea,  and  then  staked  all  the  aspirations  of  my 
nature  on  every  object  at  five  shillings,  I  hit,  as  a  last  resource,  upon  a 
Harlequin’s  Wand — painted  parti -coloured  like  Harlequin  himself. 

Although,  he  says,  of  a  highly  hopeful  and  imaginative  temperament, 

I  had  no  fond  belief  that  the  possession  of  this  talisman  would  enable  me 
to  change  Mrs.  Pipchin  at  my  side  into  anything  agreeable,  when  I  tried  the 
effect  of  the  wand  upon  her,  behind  her  bonnet,  it  was  rather  as  a  desperate 
experiment  founded  on  the  conviction  that  she  could  change  into  nothing 
worse,  than  with  any  lenient  hope  that  she  would  change  into  something 
better. 

Afterwards  he  tried  by  means  of  the  wand  to  bring  back  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  past,  and  gives  us  some  interesting  pictures  and 
reminiscences  evidently  of  his  own  life. 

This  introduction  of  the  characters  from  his  own  books  into  his 
articles  frequently  occurs.  There  are  references  to  many  of  them. 
Dickens  not  only  created  real  characters,  but  believed  in  their 
reality  himself,  and  continually  quotes  them,  or  refers  to  them  to 
point  a  moral.  The  Barnacle  family,  and  the  Circumlocution 
Office;  Lady  Dedlock,  Cousin  Feenix,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gamp  furnish  more  than  one  comment,  as  does  also  Mrs.  Harris, 
the  famous  friend  of  the  latter. 

He  frequently  brings  in.  his  Boodles,  Doodles,  Coodles ;  his 
Cobbs,  Dobbs,  Bobbs ;  his  Bolters,  Colters,  Jotters,  &c..  an  effect 
he  used  in  Little  Dorr  it.  There  is  a  new  character  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Booley,  who  offers  his  opinion  on  various  subjects.  There 
is  even  a  reference  to  the  Licenser  of  Plays,  and  his  remarks  are 
pertinent  to-day. 

would  make  that  office  of  Dramatic  Licenser,  which,  like  many  other 
offices,  has  become  a  mere  piece  of  Court  favour  and  dandy  conventionality, 
»  real  responsible,  educational  trust.  We  would  have  it  exercise  a  sound 
supervision  over  the  lower  drama,  instead  of  stopping  the  career  of  a  real 
work  of  art. 

3  I  2 
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That  sentence  might  have  come  out  of  a  recent  newspaper 
instead  of  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  has  been  dead  over  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Altogether  these  Miscellaneous  Papers  incline  one  to  think  that 
Dickens  was  a  man  who  lived  before  his  time.  At  any  rate  he 
looked  and  thought  farther  ahead  than  the  majority  of  the  public 
men  of  his  day.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  describe  him  as 
a  public  man,  so  far  as  the  opinions  offered  in  these  volumes  are 
concerned — that  is  to  say,  not  a  public  man  as  we  accept  the  term 
to-day.  He  did  the  work  of  one  certainly — he  did  the  work  of 
several  as  a  matter  of  fact — but  he  did  it  anonymously  in  the  pages 
of  his  own  and  his  friends’  papers.  And  it  is  only  to-day  that 
we  are  able,  through  the  timely  research  these  volumes  have  engen¬ 
dered,  to  gauge  the  vast  amount  of  w'ork  he  actually  did  accom¬ 
plish,  and  how  honest,  w'hole-hearted  and  sincere  it  all  was.  In 
anonymous  efforts  towards  reform  there  must  always  be  honesty  of 
purpose  first,  and  no  anticipation  of  the  glory  that  the  platform 
brings  to  the  successful  orator,  or  of  the  fame  that  follows  avowed 
authorship  of  great  books.  Dickens  did  his  work  in  this  effectual 
way,  and  these  fugitive  pieces  have  therefore  the  impress  of  para¬ 
mount  value  and  importance,  for  they  lay  bare  the  secret  inward¬ 
ness  of  his  sincere  pity  for  the  oppressed,  and  show  his  righteous 
indignation  and  wrath  at  the  oppressor  and  the  shams  of  his  day, 
which  had  characteristic  sway  in  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  his 
novels  amply  afforded  him. 

In  all  this  resurrected  matter  there  is  a  vast  wealth  of  material, 
and  it  is  not  possible  even  to  indicate  its  great  variety  and  merit. 
It  is  not  merely  political  and  social,  but  comprises,  as  well,  a 
continuation  of  that  delightful  species  of  Dickens  which  his  two 
volumes  of  “  Reprinted  Pieces  ”  and  The  Uncommercial  Traveller 
supply — that  is  a  combination  of  Dickens  the  novelist  and  Dickens 
the  essayist — a  fascinating  combination  w'hich  sometimes 
astonishes  in  its  absolute  power  to  hold  and  interest  the  reader. 
]n  the  poorest  of  these  articles  there  is  to  be'  found  something 
worth  revealing,  something  worth  saying,  and  that  something 
is  always  revealed  and  said  in  that  sterling  yet  simple  and  luminous 
manner,  which  Dickens  has  led  us  to  expect  in  everything  he 
wrote.  The  majority  of  them  will  doubtless  take  their  place  as  a 
{)art  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  novelist’s  work,  and  contribute 
no  little  towards  estimating  Dickens’s  worth  as  a  reformer. 
Finally,  they  must  be  consulted  and  mastered  by  all  who  would 
really  know — what  one  must  know  if  one  desires  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  his  greatness — Dickens  the  man. 

B.  W.  Matz. 

Editor  of  “  The  Dickensian.” 
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Part  II. — Tribal  Systems  ;  The  Progress  of  Administr.ation  : 
The  Beginnings  of  Evolution. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  some  account  was  given  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  South  Africa 
was  effected,  and  of  the  influence  they  exercised  upon  the  minds 
of  the  early  law-givers. 

I  propose  now  to  describe  what  the  tribal  system  was,  how  it 
acted  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  natives,  and  then  follow 
briefly  the  course  of  their  intellectual  advance. 

With  the  exception  of  Bushmen  who  frequented  caves,  and  a 
few  nomadic  tribes,  they  were  invariably  found  to  be  living  closely 
packed  together  in  a  raw  and  savage  state,  under  chiefs,  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  a  tribal  system. 

It  was  not  only  the  system  which  bound  them ;  that  w’as  a 
thing  of  their  own  communal  creation  ;  they  had  all  the  traditional 
love  for  their  chiefs  which  children  have  for  their  parents. 
Whether  the  chiefs  w^ere  harsh  and  cruel,  exacting  or  unfair,  did 
not  affect  the  devoted  loyalty  of  their  adherents,  which,  because 
it  was  more  personal,  is  perhaps  more  admirable  in  comparison  to 
the  loyalty  given  by  people  in  Europe  to  their  sovereigns.  So 
chivalrous  were  they  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  a  single  instance 
where  a  common  man  has  been  known  to  raise  his  hand  to  kill  a 
chief  even  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  devotion  may  bear  a  selfish 
aspect,  seeing  that  it  meant  that  if  the  chief  was  strongly 
supported  and  allowed  to  be  autocratic  he  gained  an  enthusiastic 
following,  and,  in  addition  to  affording  his  people  the  prospects 
of  plunder,  protected  them  and  their  property  from  foreign  raids. 

Chiefs,  like  all  rulers  of  course,  varied  in  their  character.  All 
were  more  or  less  ferocious ;  if  any  were  benign  it  w’as  usually 
ascribed  to  weakness,  and,  while  under  them,  a  tribe  generally 
came  down.  Moshesh,  who  made  the  Basuto  nation,  w^as  credited 
with  an  exceptional  share  of  benignity  and  occupied  attention  as 
a  central  figure  for  many  years  in  South  African  history. 

He  was  an  astute  and  clever  man  worshipped  by  his  people 
and  eulogised  by  his  missionaries,  but  was  not  lacking  in  the 
dash  and  resource  of  a  man  at  arms  when  these  qualities  were 
called  into  requisition  ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  remove  an  unruly 
subject  from  this  world’s  cares  by  launching  him  over  a  krantz  with 
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a  fatal  drop  of  several  hundred  feet.  It  is  stated  in  the  official 
records  that  so  enamoured  was  he  of  the  magical  powers  of 
missionaries  that  he  sent  to  Adam  Kok,  who  possessed  one,  “200 
cattle  for  the  purchase  of  a  missionary.”  Like  others  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  dominating  position  was  due  to  his  owm  ability 
and  personality,  though,  unlike  most  of  them,  he  did  not  owe  it 
so  much  to  fear  created  by  ruthless  sacrifice  of  those  w’ho  stood 
in  his  way.  He  had  the  foresight  to  realise  that  he  could  not 
defy  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  that  much  salvation  for  his 
country  was  to  be  found  in  tolerating  the  missions  of  Christian 
societies,  even  if  he  did  not  appreciate  the  Gospel  they  propagated, 
The  Rev.  E.  Casalis,  in  his  memories  of  long  experience, 
published  in  1889,  wrote  thus  of  him  :  — 

Moshesh  received  us  with  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  sincerity  of 
which  he  proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  set  himself  to  make  use 
of  the  means  of  instruction  now  placed  within  his  reach. 

“  Go,”  said  he,  to  the  envoy  of  a  chief  who  had  proposed  to  him  a 
warlike  expedition,  “  tell  your  master  there  is  now  a  house  of  prayer  at 
Thaba  Bosigo.  I  am  learning  in  it  that  power  consists  in  wisdom  and  not 
in  the  number  of  one’s  cattle.  My  children  are  going  beyond  me  (at  school); 
it  is  time  I  got  instruction  myself.” 

Compare  the  character  of  this  leader  of  hill  tribes  with  that 
of  the  tyrant  Tshaka,  who  consolidated  the  Zulu  power,  and  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  men  who  formed  and  influenced  tribal 
systems. 

The  historian  Theale  writes  : — 

Tshaka  governed  his  people  with  such  cruelty  as  is  hardly  comprehensible 
by  Europeans.  Everyone  who  displeased  him  in  any  w'ay  was  put  to  death. 
All  who  approached  him  did  so  unarmed  and  in  a  crouching  position.  He 
never  admitted  any  woman  to  the  rank  of  wife,  though  at  his  various  places 
of  residence  over  twelve  hundred  females  were  maintained.  His  custom 
was  to  distribute  to  his  favourite  officers  sueh  of  these  women  as  he  no 
longer  cared  for,  when  their  places  were  supplied  by  captives.  To  prevent 
rivalry  by  members  of  his  own  family  he  suffered  no  son  of  his  to  live. 
And  yet  his  people  were  devoted  to  him,  so  proud  were  they  of  the  military 
fame  which  his  genius  had  enabled  them  to  acquire. 

But  the  chiefs  who  have  just  been  described  were  not  without 
the  help  of  a  common  law  which,  varying  according  to  local 
usage  in  certain  details,  had  amongst  all  tribes  many  points  of 
resemblance.  The  traditional  custom  w^as  for  the  people  to  be 
ruled  by  and  through  an  hereditary  chief,  though,  as  w'e  have 
seen,  the  line  of  succession  was  occasionally  broken  through  by 
singular  personalities  who  asserted  themselves  and  substituted  a 
new  family. 

In  him  was  vested  the  power  to  govern  at  will ,  and  so  long  as 
he  was  mighty  he  was  above  all  law  and  could  not  err. 
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Yet  the  law  was  there  for  his  guidance  if  he  wished  it,  and 
for  the  guidance  of  councillors  who  formed  his  Court.  It  was 
a  law  admirably  suited  to  the  manners  of  the  time  in  which 
they  lived.  In  brief,  it  consisted  of  an  unwritten  code  trans¬ 
mitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  individuals  who  had  the 
instincts  of  lawyers  and  were  trained  to  store  up  a  knowledge 
of  precedents  w  hich  were  reckoned  to  be  highly  material  in  the 
settlement  of  cases. 

Its  great  strength  lay  in  the  chain  of  responsibility  it  imposed 
upon  all,  from  the  common  herd  boy  to  the  headman. 

Supreme  above  everything  was  the  duty  owed  by  each  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  service  of  his  tribe,  both  for  offence  and 
defence.  Those  not  able-bodied,  if  not  actually  put  out  of  the 
way,  w’ere  not  encouraged  to  live.  Every  adult  male  w^as 
familiarised  from  early  youth  with  the  use  of  weapons,  and  was 
bound  to  fly  to  them  without  question  at  the  call  of  his  chief. 
In  exchange  for  this  he  got  the  romance  of  w^ar  as  well  as  a  share 
of  its  spoil. 

Each  clan  was  held  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  kraals 
which  composed  it ;  each  village  for  those  who  lived  in  it ;  each 
headman  for  his  w’ard,  and  each  family  for  its  members. 

Ignorance  of  the  doings  of  others  or  the  presence  of  strangers 
or  strange  cattle  was  not  an  admissible  plea.  It  was  the  duty 
of  all  to  be  conversant  with  everything  that  transpired,  and  to  be, 
in  fact,  a  communal  guard. 

There  were  no  gaols,  the  malefactor  suffering  through  his  own 
pocket,  i.e.,  cattle,  or,  having  none,  his  family  suffered  for  him. 
The  only  serious  crime  was  infidelity  to  the  chief  or  tribe,  and 
for  that  the  extreme  penalty  was  exacted. 

The  law  of  evidence  was  that,  after  the  accuser  had  stated 
his  case,  it  was  open  to  the  accused  and  others  to  offer  evidence 
in  open  court  at  pleasure,  or  to  cross-examine,  and  the  community 
held  a  person  charged  to  be  guilty  until  his  innocence  was  proved. 
It  was  in  its  w’ay  an  excellent  code  and,  unless  wizards  w'ere  intro¬ 
duced  to  contaminate  the  proceedings  by  means  of  their  malevolent 
craft,  justice  generally  feU  upon  the  guilty  person. 

The  whole  social  economy  was  bound  up  wdth  the  tribal  system. 
All  who  came  under  it  enjoyed  many  resultant  privileges,  together 
with  the  beneficial  use  of  arable  and  pasture  land  which  was 
available  in  general  to  the  loyal  community. 

It  resembled,  indeed,  a  mutual  co-operative  society,  offering 
great  advantages  to  approved  shareholders,  but  carrying  uiilimited 
liability  to  fractious  or  even  undesirable  members. 

But  let  it  not  appear  from  this  picture  of  the  tribal  system  that 
it  was  unattended  with  evils.  It  is  true  that  it  held  the  people 
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together  in  a  useful  way,  providing  them  with  a  forum,  with 
which  they  were  content,  before  whom  their  domestic  affairs  and 
acts  of  violence  or  robbery  could  be  heard  and  quickly  adjusted ; 
it  gave  them  security  during  good  behaviour,  riches  if  they  were 
to  be  won  by  valour,  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  vexatious 
laws,  and  finality  of  jurisdiction  w^hich  they  love. 

Moreover,  they  were  insured  against  the  bane  of  prostitution 
by  the  practice  of  polygamy  which,  as  many  men  were  killed  in 
battle,  cured  evils  and  relieved  the  loneliness  of  women,  whose 
numbers  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  males. 

But  there  was  a  darker  side  to  it.  Despotic  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  heartless  and  cruel  by  nature  led  of  course  to  the 
abuse  of  it.  There  w’as  no  quarter  for  captives  and  no  bowels 
of  mercy  for  enemies.  “  Eating  up  ”  w^as  a  common  occurrence 
by  which  men  of  substance  whose  cattle  were  coveted,  or  those 
whom  the  accursed  witch-doctors  fastened  upon ,  were  sent  swdftly 
to  eternity,  and  their  property  sw^ept  off.  A  person  “  smelt  out  ” 
had  to  run  for  his  life  or  perish  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
innocent  family  would  be  stripped  of  everything. 

The  system  bred  in  them  treacherous  instincts,  which  animated 
them  not  only  in  their  operations  against  other  clans,  but  in 
their  domestic  life.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  conspiracy, 
if  the  pow’er  existed,  to  murder  and  despoil  with  relentless  fury 
whenever  they  could  do  so  with  prospects  of  success. 

Above  all,  it  found  no  place  for  the  growth  of  intellect,  nor  did 
it  raise  ambitions  to  improve  the  conditions  of  living. 

With  the  subjection  of  Lobengula  and  his  Matabele  this  order 
of  things  practically  passed  away  from  South  Africa,  that  which 
remains  of  the  tribal  system  being  bereft  of  its  repulsive  features 
and  modified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  useful  to  the  govern¬ 
ing  power  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  tribesmen,  and 
of  preserving  tranquillity  in  spheres  where  it  can  he  utilised  with 
advantage. 

In  closing  this  miniature  picture  of  a  past  phase ,  full  as  it  was 
of  incident  and  colour,  we  may  fairly  draw’  a  veil  over  the  dark 
spots,  extending  to  the  actors  the  same  generosity  as  Europe 
asked  and  received  for  the  atrocities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If 
judgment  is  given,  let  it  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  and  not  from  the  light  of  our  own  age. 

We  have  now  to  consider  by  w’hat  means  and  in  what  manner 
changes  have  been  wrought. 

The  principal  agent  for  change  w’as  the  spirit  of  enlightenment 
which  came  upon  many  of  the  natives,  not  so  much  collectively 
as  individually.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  was  due  to  their 
own  initiative  or  their  own  inspiration.  In  their  hearts  the  great 
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majority  would  have  preferred  no  doubt  to  cling  to  the  old  life 
which,  shifting  and  desperate  as  it  often  was,  was  not  altogether 
strenuous,  and  had  an  attractive  side  because  fortune  was  so  often 
to  be  tempted. 

We  have  the  whole  story  of  history  to  back  the  belief  that 
nations  and  people  have  struggled  towards  elevation  against  all 
the  forces  which  conservatism  could  bring,  and  did  not  start  fairly 
on  the  upward  track  until  hard  blows  were  struck  at  its  advocates 
in  frantic  efforts  to  retain  the  old  and  resist  the  new. 

The  Bible,  indeed,  reminds  us  of  the  stiff-necked  and  stubborn 
generations  of  ancient  days. 

There  was  a  charm  in  the  faction  fights,  the  feasts,  the  call 
to  arms,  the  chase.  It  was  wild,  picturesque,  and  chivalrous. 

The  combat  for  supremacy  between  men,  the  capture  of 
maidens  and  booty,  war-songs,  dances,  and  savage  exultation 
which  the  women  shared,  all  combined  to  create  a  love  for  the 
life  which  carried  a  reward  to  the  brave ,  and  a  hate  for  the  inno¬ 
vator  who  would  temper  fiery  spirits,  and  tame  them  to  hum-drum 
civilisation. 

The  dawn  of  enlightenment  came  to  them  through  external 
agencies. 

It  came  to  them  first  and  continued  in  an  unbroken  line  through 
the  influence  of  magistrates  and  other  officers  who  held,  as  they 
will  always  hold,  that  it  w’as  their  duty  to  guide  as  well  as  to 
govern,  and  who  by  their  characters  for  justice  and  good  faith 
won  over  the  untutored  savages  as  men  with  such  attributes  will 
always  do.  But  those  qualities,  good  as  they  were,  were  not 
sufficient  of  themselves ;  there  were  required  still  that  unwearying 
patience  to  listen,  accessibility  and  kindly  consideration,  which 
never  fail  to  attach  the  natives  to  our  rule  and  make  them 
contented. 

It  came  to  them  from  the  earliest  times  in  a  powerful  form 
through  the  agency  of  Christian  missionaries,  whose  intrepid 
march  unarmed  into  the  strongholds  of  barbarism  has  not  been 
excelled  in  the  annals  of  brave  deeds. 

By  them  were  the  good  seeds  sown.  They  taught  their  pupils 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  accept  a  higher 
order  of  morality.  They  brought  the  elements  of  education 
within  their  reach,  training  them  in  mechanical  arts  and 
preaching  the  virtue  of  industry.  Above  all,  by  their  high 
examples  and  devotion  through  discouragement  and  difficulty  they 
did  much  to  mould  the  savage  character  and  make  the  world  better 
for  their  labours. 

Less  personal  forces,  though,  beneficial  in  result,  were  the 
contact  with  civilised  people  which  the  gradual  establishment  of 
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Government  permitted  of,  and  a  system  of  education  on  organised 
lines  that  struggled  into  existence. 

Every  seat  of  government,  village  and  homestead  meant  areas 
for  the  employment  of  unskilled  labour,  for  which  the  Kaf&rs 
were  found  to  be  well  fitted. 

There  they  learnt  the  value  of  money  and  how  to  gain  it  to 
gratify  new’^  wants.  Whilst  there  they  could  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  of  piety  to  be  derived  from  the  early  settlers,  though 
in  later  years  they  acquired  readily  an  acquaintance  with  cosmo¬ 
politan  vices  found  in  the  big  towns.  But  the  experience  in 
general  strengthened  their  intellects  and  opened  their  minds,  so 
that  they  returned  from  labour  to  their  kraals  with  new  ideas  and 
awakening  thoughts. 

But  yet  other  forces  remain  to  be  noted ,  and  they  were  perhaps 
equally  potential  because  they  were  of  an  evolutionary  character. 
Whenever  established  Government  or  Protectorates  were  pro¬ 
claimed  over  territories  occupied  wholly  or  in  part  by  aboriginals, 
it  became  necessary  to  impose  regulations  for  the  establishment 
of  order,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  State  to  permit  of  roving  bands  of  marauders 
patrolling  the  country,  paying  off  old  scores  and  seeking  adventure. 
Peace  and  quietness  were  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  good 
administration  of  a  Colony.  Consequently,  as  tribes  came  under 
its  influence,  they  w^ere  prohibited  from  following  the  trade  of 
war,  and  inter- tribal  fighting  ceased  to  exist  in  any  serious  form. 

The  effect  was  to  detach  them  from  their  predatory  habits,  in 
the  place  of  which,  with  no  longer  any  dread  of  attack,  they  were 
afforded  leisure  to  learn  more  of  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil,  with 
the  value  that  it  brought  in  abundant  food  and  marketable 
commodities. 

I  believe  that  change,  that  sense  of  security,  caused  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  transformation  in  their  character. 

It  gave  them  a  definite  purpose  in  life  which  they  had  not 
hitherto  felt.  By  attaching  them  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which 
demanded  frequent  attention,  their  warlike  instincts  became 
moderated,  with  the  result  corresponding  in  the  history  of  al! 
nations  that  succeeding  generations  lost  not  only  the  inclinations, 
but  the  physique  of  their  forefathers.  They  retained  the  condition 
of  health,  but,  by  disuse,  lost  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war  and  with  it  the  faculty  of  confidently  taking  the  field  with 
a  shield  presented  to  all  comers. 

Finally,  the  depletion  of  big  game,  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  Government  upon  the  killing  of  what  remained,  removed  the 
chase  from  their  list  of  dangeroys  pursuits,  thus  tranquillising  the 
course  of  their  lives. 
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Inquiry  will  now  be  directed  to  the  form  wdiich  changes  have 
taken,  and  the  manner  of  manifestation. 

Changes  are  not  easy  to  trace  at  short  intervals  in  the  history 
of  a  people,  nor,  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  would  they  be 
much  happier  or  better  if  reformation  was  too  conspicuous. 

Manners,  customs,  and  lines  of  thought  which  have  sunk  in 
through  the  ages  develop  long  roots  requiring  a  lot  of  grubbing 
to  displace. 

If  mere  grubbing,  as  commonly  understood,  were  sufficient,  the 
task  would  be  comparatively  easy.  But,  suddenly  to  remould 
the  conceptions  and  character  of  human  beings  formed  at  a  stage 
when  their  intellects  were  clouded  and  their  imagination  yet 
unborn,  w'cre  an  undertaking  too  heavy  to  attempt  and  too 
disturbing  to  be  borne. 

Those,  therefore,  responsible  for  })rocurjng  a  reasonable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  native  races  (who  had  not  as  yet  been  improved 
beyond  a  condition  of  orderly  living) ,  wisely  refrained  from  expect¬ 
ing  too  much ,  contenting  themselves  for  decades  w  ith  the  witness 
of  a  silent  transition  from  the  pure  savage  state  to  one  in  which 
the  mind  seemed  capable  of  understanding  that  Africa  was  not 
the  world,  and  that  a  higher  race  of  Europeans,  endow^ed  with 
superior  intelligence  ,  was  capable  and  willing  to  educate  and  guide. 

It  was  believed,  and  wisely,  that  little  amelioration  of  native 
conditions  could  be  gained,  and  no  satisfactory  advance  promoted, 
by  means  solely  of  legislation,  which  has  in  it  such  a  margin  of 
human  error. 

Evolution  was  accordingly  allowed  to  do  its  own  work,  aided, 
as  before  said,  by  beneficent  forces.  It  performed  its  functions, 
and  the  results  were  manifested  in  various  ways,  which  I  shall 
now  mention. 

Where  formerly  clans  gathered  together  for  mutual  protection 
in  or  around  strongholds,  they  gradually  evinced  a  disposition 
under  a  sense  of  safety  to  break  away  and  dw'ell  near  their  fields 
and  pastures. 

They  gave  up  to  a  great  extent  the  manufacture  of  deadly 
weapons,  replacing  them  by  agricultural  implements,  in  which 
the  plough  soon  took  a  }X)pular  position — popular  with  the  women 
because,  whilst  they  could  and  did  cultivate  wdth  the  hoe,  it  was 
man  alone  who  could  manipulate  the  plough.  They  sought 
labour,  some  for  what  they  could  learn,  and  the  majority  for 
what  they  could  earn,  and  in  seeking  it  were  imbibing  the  great 
lesson  of  industry.  Their  association  with  w'hite  people  gave  the 
men  new  wants,  which  the  women  and  children  w'ere  not  slow 
to  emulate. 

The  nakedness  of  nature,  hitherto  covered,  if  covered  at  all. 
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by  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  came  to  be  hidden  under  clothes,  or 
blankets  worn  in  national  costume,  and  a  sense  of  self-respect 
dictated  the  degradation  of  being  nude  in  public.  They  welcomed 
missionaries,  in  many  cases  clamouring  for  them,  and  revelled  at 
the  sight  of  the  children  wandering  to  and  from  mission  schools 
with  little  hooks  under  their  arms.  Churches  sprang  up,  to 
which  all  were  invited ,  whether  converts  or  not ,  to  learn  in  every 
native  tongue  the  first  duties  of  man,  as  well  as  to  utilise  the 
talents  which  God  had  given  them. 

In  many  villages,  in  place  of  the  old  mud  huts,  were  to  be 
seen  stone  houses,  used  by  Christian  or  progressive  men,  whose 
intercourse  with  white  people  had  taught  them  how  to  build,  and 
how  to  seek  comfort. 

Instead  of  erecting  their  habitations  in  circles,  closely  packed 
like  beehives,  as  required  by  the  old  military  system,  it  became 
the  rule  to  have  detached  dwellings  surrounded  by  small  gardens, 
where  trees,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  could  be  grown,  without 
any  dread  of  expropriation  by  covetous  chiefs.  Not  infrequently 
beds  and  furniture  of  a  rough  but  useful  description  were  to  be 
found  in  buildings  w^here  formerly  one  mud  floor  served  the 
purpose  for  sitting,  dining,  and  sleeping  upon ;  and  the  vanity 
of  the  human  race  found  expression  in  looking-glasses  hung  round 
the  walls.  Few  things  were  more  amusing  than  to  see  a  grizzly 
warrior  devour  his  picture  for  the  first  time  in  a  penny  glass. 
Such  glasses  are  now  sold  to  them  in  great  numbers. 

Of  the  many  illustrations  which  can  be  given  of  the  progressive 
movement,  few'  are  more  striking  than  a  comparison  of  the 
contents  of  nowadays  country  stores  with  what  they  formerly 
w’^ere.  The  writer  can  recall  the  time  when  the  stock-in-trade 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  such  things  as  Kaffir  hoes,  cotton 
blankets,  beads,  copper  w'ire,  and  matches.  Any  casual  visitor 
to  those  stores  in  modern  times  would  find  a  widely  different 
assortment  of  w'ares,  of  which  the  following  are  samples 
carpenters’  tools,  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  implements, 
cloth  clothes  of  good  make  and  shape,  crockery,  leather  and  fancy 
goods,  furniture,  linen  fabrics,  hats,  bonnets,  shoes,  and 
perfumery.  The  use  of  beads  as  an  article  of  dress,  and  of  wire 
as  a  cumbersome  ornament  to  clog  the  arms  and  legs,  were  aban¬ 
doned  largely  as  clothing  became  habitually  worn,  the  girls 
winning  admiration  more  for  their  general  quality  than  for  the 
variety  of  coloured  trinkets  which  formerly  made  them  attractive 
looking. 

With  the  passing  away  of  internecine  warfare  came  a  great 
change  in  domestic  life.  Instead  of  congregating  at  the  principal 
kraals,  eager  for  information  and  adventure,  or  being  posted  on 
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the  outskirts  as  vedettes  watching  for  enemies,  much  of  the 
youthful  manhood  was  to  be  seen  wending  its  way  to  centres  of 
labour,  or  threading  bye-paths  to  farms  in  search  of  work. 
Similarly,  streams  of  men  laden  with  bundles  of  merchandise 
purchased  at  such  centres  toiled  homewards  along  the  public 
roads  after  months  of  labour,  looking  weary,  but  satisfied  on 
account  of  having  money  in  their  pockets  and  a  period  of  rest  in 
front  of  them.  During  their  absence  their  fields  had  been  tilled 
and  guarded  by  the  women,  or  male  relations,  w'ho  on  being 
relieved  would  if  young  and  able  take  their  turn  at  some  distant 
labour  market.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  before  the  extension 
of  railways  for  these  labourers  to  walk  from  the  Transkei  to 
Kimberley,  or  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Gold  Fields,  that  is 
hundreds  of  miles,  with  no  friendly  house  of  call  on  the  way,  and 
the  knowledge  that  in  case  of  accident  or  illness  they  must  fall 
out  of  rank  and  perish  from  want  or  weather  in  the  hungry  veldt, 
which  neither  spares  the  wanderer  nor  gives  nourishment  in 
distress. 

These  journeys,  the  hardships  they  entailed,  and  the  prospects 
they  gave,  were  not  undertaken  to  order,  but  were  the  outcome 
of  new  aspirations  and  new  wants  which  had  seized  upon  the 
native  mind,  whose  imagination  had  been  kindled  by  civilising 
forces.  The  new  idea  had  come  to  stay  and  was  not  to  be 
arrested.  It  grew  and  grew  as  the  demands  for  labour  became 
more  intense,  as  wages  got  higher  and  increasing  wants  stimulated 
it.  How  the  volume  of  labour  mounted  up,  and  more  about  it, 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  of  former  times  who  had  traversed 
the  country  a  striking  contrast  was  presented  in  the  number  of 
schools  which  were  later  to  be  found  in  every  important  village. 
In  the  British  Colonies  particularly.  Government  had  not  been 
unmindful  of  its  duties  to  subject  races. 

Grants  were  made  in  aid  of  native  education  which  came  under 
Departmental  consideration  and  control. 

Then,  too,  were  established,  principally  through  the  munificence 
of  the  public  in  England  and  Scotland,  remarkable  institutions 
like  Lovedale,  in  Cape  Colony,  where,  amongst  other  things, 
industrial  training  in  trades  was  given  to  all  who  desired  it  and 
,  could  contribute  small  sums  towards  their  upkeep. 

Lovedale  was  not  alone  in  this  new  work,  for  several  normal 
!  schools  were  opened  in  the  native  territories ;  but  I  mention  it 
as  a  type  of  institution  which  has  perhaps  done  more  than  anything 
i  else  to  develop  industrial  habits  and  teach  the  natives  callings 

I  useful  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large. 

I  Governor  Sir  George  Grey  was  the  first  to  encourage  the  sons 
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of  chiefs  being  sent  to  school,  believing  that  their  after  influence 
over  their  tribes  would  prove  more  salutary. 

The  first  results  may  not  have  appeared  successful  because,  as 
the  chief’s  hold  over  his  people  was  exercised  through  tribal 
customs,  he  dare  not  dissociate  himself  entirely  from  then}. 
Consequently  a  young  man  seemed  often  to  revert  readily  to 
barbarism  whilst  still  fresh  from  the  higher  influences. 

Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  tribes  have  progressed 
through  the  toleration,  if  not  the  encouragement,  of  an  educated 
chief,  and  that  the  ambition  to  be  taught  moved  the  younger 
scions  of  the  leading  families  to  bestir  themselves  and  learn,  lest 
the  common  men  of  the  tribe  should  claim  privilege,  and  endeavour 
to  assert  the  ascendency  of  education  over  ignorance.  There  were 
few  chiefs  of  any  consequence  who  did  not  therefore  subject  their 
sons  to  some  form  of  tutorage,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 
better  able  to  wrestle  with  the  advancing  tide. 

Movements  of  the  character  described  in  the  last  few  pages 
were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  general  environment.  For 
instance,  the  arable  land  was  taken  up  rapidly  and  produced 
more  as  the  demand  for  it  became  co-extensive  with  the  growth 
of  new  wants.  The  women  were  not  content  to  appear  in  public, 
or  the  children  to  attend  school,  without  decent  clothes. 

In  place  of  the  old  dances  conducted  in  wild  garb,  it  became 
the  custom  to  have  occasional  feasts  and  celebrations,  where  the 
parties  disported  themselves  in  new  clothes  and  behaved  with 
civilised  decorum. 

All  this  meant  money,  to  provide  which  the  men  had  either  to 
get  more  foreign  w'ork  or  win  more  from  the  soil.  Thus,  indus¬ 
trious  habits  entered  more  into  the  common  life,  and  the  land 
had  a  greater  call  upon  it,  with  the  result  that,  in  cases  where 
progress  was  marked,  the  arable  became  absorbed  and  the  pasture 
overloaded  with  stock.  This  led,  again,  to  cultivation  of  new 
cereals  like  wheat,  always  a  marketable  product,  in  growing 
which,  as  the  natives  did  not  consume  much  of  it  themselves,  they 
ministered  to  European  necessities.  In  one  native  territory  alone, 
twenty  years  ago,  over  one  hundred  thousand  bags  of  wheat  went 
into  circulation  for  European  consumption,  where  a  few  years 
previous  scarcely  a  bag  of  seed  was  to  be  found. 

Not  less  important  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
were  attempts  to  gain  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  and  to  obtain 
individual  tenure  of  land  by  purchase,  lease,  or  allotment  in  native 
territories  as  a  substitute  for  communal  occupation  which  could 
be  removed  from  the  owner  or  disturbed  at  the  caprice  of  the 
chief. 

The  Kepublics  prohibited  acquisition  of  title  on  any  terms,  and 
discouraged  individual  tenure  on  principle ;  but  in  Cape  Colony, 
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where  the  natives  were  able  to  acquire  land  in  their  own  right 
freely,  the  idea  of  fixed  tenure  in  alienated  spheres  caught  on 
speedily,  receiving  definite  sanction  in  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  passed 
towards  the  end  of  last  century. 

Coupled  with  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  certain  proclaimed 
areas  were  proposals  to  establish  councils,  in  which  the  natives 
should  be  consulted  on  their  own  affairs  within  those  areas,  not 
only  in  respect  of  their  grievances  and  wishes,  but  in  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  paid  by  them  in  taxes. 

In  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  paper  it  has  been 
the  endeavour  to  show  briefly  how,  within  the  space  of  compara¬ 
tively  few  years,  the  natives  of  South  Africa  advanced  from  a 
state  of  utter  barbarism  to  one  in  which  they  are  clothed,  fairly 
industrious,  peaceful,  and  progressively  inclined;  in  wdiich  educa¬ 
tion  and  Christianity  have  been  felt  by  them ,  their  condition  of 
life  vastly  improved,  and  the  path  of  evolution  made  accessible. 

It  was  a  great  accomplishment  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain 
through  the  pages  of  history  to  find  a  parallel  in  point  of  the 
time  expended  upon  it,  seeing  that  but  a  few’  years  ago  some 
of  the  tribes  were  almost  at  their  worst. 

That  the  natives  themselves  were  in  some  degree  willing  agents 
for  conversion  cannot  be  doubted.  But,  to  the  Governments, 
to  the  magistrates,  and  the  European  races,  notwithstanding  deep 
prejudices,  must  be  aw'arded  the  credit,  where  credit  is  due,  for 
a  remarkable  achievement,  though,  as  before  stated,  a  large  .share 
of  the  inspiration  emanated  from  that  fine  missionary  effort  which 
enveloped  the  sub-Continent  in  a  network  of  Christian  labour. 

I  cannot  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  at  this  juncture  of 
paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  especial  part  it 
has  played  in  elevating  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  native 
affairs. 

The  result  is  seen  in  the  conditions  and  progress  not  traceable 
in  the  natives  of  any  other  Colony.  There  is  in  Cape  Colony  a 
free  and  unfettered  public  opinion  counteractive  of  rebellion  and 
discontent,  and  helpful  to  the  Administration. 

It  has  produced  native  men  of  light  and  understanding  who 
would  by  their  conduct  and  motives  be  a  credit  to  any  country. 
They  are  as  yet,  however,  the  exception,  so  that  no  alarm  need 
be  entertained  of  too  rapid  a  growth. 

How  far  the  advance  in  general  affects  present-day  questions 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter. 

Godfrey  Lagdf.n. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Our  legislators,  when  ostensibly  anxious  to  remove  an  anomaly, 
frequently  succeed  in  creating  fresh  anomalies  by  way  of  compro¬ 
mise.  The  Colonial  Marriages  (Deceased  Wife’s  Sister)  Act  is 
a  good  instance  in  point.  The  effect  of  it  is,  briefly,  as  follows. 
In  Colonies  as  important  as  Australia,  Queensland,  Canada,  Natal, 
Cape  Colony,  and  New  Zealand  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister  is  legal.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  persons  domiciled 
and  married  in  such  Colonies  were,  according  to  our  law,  legally 
married,  and  their  children  were  legitimate  for  most  purposes, 
but  were  assumed  to  be  illegitimate  for  the  following  purposes : 
since  (1)  they  could  not  inherit  English  land  at  all,  e.g.  in  cases 
of  intestacy ;  (2)  if  they  succeeded  to  English  land  under  a  will 
or  settlement,  they  were  treated  by  the  Inland  Eevenue  as 
strangers  in  blood  to  their  parents,  and  (3)  they  would  not  succeed 
at  all  to  honours  and  dignities. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  well  described  a  common  example  in 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.‘  “  A  man  came 
to  this  country  after  having  married  his  deceased  wife’s  sister 
in  the  Colonies,  and  died  leaving  freehold  and  leasehold  property. 
Thereupon  his  representative  in  making  a  return  would  declare 
that  A.  B.  having  made  a  will  leaving  to  his  son  C.  D.  lawfully 
begotten  certain  leasehold  property,  that  property  should  pay 
2  per  cent.  duty.  Then  he  would  go  on  to  say  that  A.  B.  having 
left  C.  D.  not  horn  in  lawful  wedloek  certain  freehold  property, 
the  latter  should  pay  10  per  cent.  «duty.” 

The  Act  accordingly  relieved  from  these  disabilities  the  issue 
of  a  Colonial  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  the 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Act,  1907,  by  legalising  such  marriages 
in  England,  makes  the  Act  of  1906  unnecessary,  but  intensifies 
all  the  anomalies  of  the  situation.  The  legal  origin  of  the  above- 
mentioned  disabilities  is  directly  traceable  to  the  growth  of  local 
and  territorial  systems  of  legislation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Such 
legislation  entirely  controlled  questions  relating  to  the  ownership 
of  land  or  immovable  property  situate  within  the  bounds  of  such 
local  or  territorial  jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  movable  or 
“  personal  ”  property  (which  in  England  includes  leaseholds) 

(1)  Here  and  in  the  following  pages  I  cite  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the 
Times  of  May  16th,  1906. 
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devolved  according  to  the  law  of  the  owner’s  domicile.  The 
medieval  system  still  survives  in  our  jurisprudence,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  anomaly  which  has  now  been  abolished  only  in  regard 
to  Colonial  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister. 

It  is  not,  however,  entirely  clear  whether  the  English  law  of 
real  property  was  ever  in  fact  properly  invoked,  and  the  Act 
itself  begins  with  a  statement  that  its  purpose  is  to  remove  any 
doubts. 

In  all  questions  which  involve  our  Courts  recognising  the 
validity  of  any  given  marriage,  the  doctrine  has  constantly  been 
laid  down  that  the  capacity  for  contracting  any  marriage  depends 
exclusively  on  the  domicile  of  the  person.  In  his  Conflict  of 
Laws  Mr.  Dicey  writes  that  in  its  widest  scope  the  old  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  English  law  against  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister,  and  the  existing  prohibitions,  e.g.  against  marriage  with 
a  deceased  husband’s  brother,  applies  to  all  persons,  whether 
British  subjects  or  aliens,  domiciled  in  England,  and  to  such 
'persons  only.'’  This  doctrine  holds  good  of  all  marriages  except 
marriages  in  polygamous  countries  or  marriages  “  stamped  as 
incestuous  by  the  general  consent  of  Christendom.”  Marriages 
between  a  brother  and  sister  would  presumably  fall  within  this 
definition,  but  an  Italian  marriage  w'ith  a  deceased  husband’s 
brother  has  been  judicially  excepted  from  the  definition.^ 

In  this  last  case  an  English  lady  domiciled  in  Italy  married 
her  deceased  husband’s  brother,  which  the  Italian  law  recognises 
as  a  valid  marriage,  and  the  marriage  was  recognised  as  valid 
by  the  English  Courts.  By  virtue  of  the  same  doctrine  a  divorce 
for  desertion  between  two  parties  domiciled  in  Scotland  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  valid  in  England.  The  doubt  that  exists,  therefore, 
is  as  to  the  nature  of  that  validity.  But  is  it  not  expedient,  not 
to  say  just,  that  all  marriages  celebrated  according  to  the  law 
of  the  domicile  of  the  parties  should  be  recognised  as  valid  for 
all  purposes  in  England?  Is  it  not  oppressive,  on  grounds  of 
common  justice,  to  go  behind  the  law  of  a  person’s  domicile  and 
to  apply  the  law  of  England  merely  in  regard  to  succession  to 
land,  honours,  and  dignities?  And  would  it  not  be  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  better  plan  to'  remove  all  doubts  by  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  principle  involved  instead  of  capriciously 
relieving  a  small  class  of  persons? 

For  the  doubts  referred  to  in  the  Act  apply  to  a  w'hole  number 
of  other  persons  with  w'hose  position  I  will  presently  deal.  It  is 
astonishing  that  no  attempt  wms  made  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  and  to  abolish  the  medieval  distinction  between  land  and 

(1)  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  645,  Note  1. 

(2)  In  re  Bozzelli’s  Settlement. 
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personal  property  in  this  instance.^  This  proposal  is  not  so 
daring  as  it  sounds.  Our  law  of  real  property  still  bears  many 
traces  of  its  feudal  and  medieval  origin ,  but  for  almost  a  hundred 
years  our  legislators  have  done  their  best  to  assimilate  the  law 
of  real  property  (so  far  as  possible)  to  that  of  personal  property. 
This  policy  reached  its  culmination  in  the  Land  Transfer  Act  of 
1897,  which  vested  land  in  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
deceased  owner. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  following  persons  are  left  to  suffer 
whatever  disabilities  were  removed  by  the  Act  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  class  : 

(1)  The  children  of  persons  who  marry  a  deceased 
husband’s  brother  or  a  deceased  wife’s  niece.  Such  marriages 
are  legal  in  some  Colonies,  and  in  many  foreign  countries, 
not  to  say,  the  Channel  Islands. 

(2)  The  children  by  re-marriage  of  persons  who  re-marry 
after  being  divorced  on  grounds  not  recognised  as  grounds 
for  divorce  by  English  law.  The  divorce  laws  of  Scotland, 
of  some  provinces  in  Canada,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  all  recognise  such  grounds, 
e.g.  they  all  allow  divorce  in  cases  of  desertion. 

(3)  The  children  of  all  persons  who  legitimate  such  children 
by  subsequent  marriage  in  Colonies  w^here  such  legitimation 
is  legal. 

(4)  The  children  of  all  Englishmen  domiciled  in  foreign 
countries  who  legitimate  such  children  by  subsequent 
marriage  in  countries  where  the  law  allows  it. 

Lord  Halifax  made  special  reference  to  the  second  class  above 
referred  to  in  the  debate.  Logically,  he  was,  I  think,  right  to 
include  them  in  the  discussion.  If  the  law  of  England  can  once 
be  applied,  it  is  clear  that  a  person  divorced  on  grounds  not 
recognised  by  English  law  labours  under  the  same  incapacity  fo; 
marriage  (to  another  woman)  as  prevents  a  woman  domiciled  in 
England  from  marrying  her  deceased  husband’s  brother.  But 
how  can  it  be  expedient,  merely  in  regard  to  English  land  and 
honours,  for  the  English  Courts  to  be  compelled  to  go  into  the 
whole  history  of  a  Colonial  divorce  previous  to  a  subsequent 
marriage,  and  are  such  proceedings  any  less  likely  to  give  offence 

(1)  This  would  merely  have  meant  abolishing  the  highly  artificial  rule  laid 
down  in  Birtwistle  v.  Vardill  in  1840,  which  prevents  English  land  descending 
upon  an  intestacy  to  persons  recognised  as  legitimate  by  English  law  for  aU 
purposes  except  that  of  succeeding  to  land,  honours,  and  dignities.  I  call  it 
artificial  because  the  law  of  real  property  in  England  is  here  made  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  law  of  a  person’s  status,  which  depends  upon  his  domicile. 
Honours  and  dignities  follow  the  feudal  law  of  descent. 
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to  our  Colonies  than  the  doubts  which  previously  existed  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister? 

In  connection  with  the  last  two  classes  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  is  lawful  in  Scotland,  in 
many  of  our  Colonies,  in  most  European  countries,  and  in  many 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  would  no  doubt  also  be  the 
law  of  this  country  but  for  the  Toryism  of  the  English  barons  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  who  opposed  the  idea  with  the  somewhat 
unintelligent  remark  Nolumus  leges  Anglice  mutare. 

The  above  considerations  taken  by  themselves  might  well 
justify  some  effort  towards  achieving  a  logical  simplicity  in  our 
laws.  But  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  legal  tangles  of 
the  situation.  A  fresh  collection  of  them  arises  from  the  English 
preference  of  the  medieval  criterion  of  domicile  to  the  modern 
criterion  of  nationality  which  is  almost  universally  adopted  on  the 
continent. 

Domicile  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  sounds.  A 
man  may  live  part  of  the  year  in  one  country ,  and  part  of  the 
year  in  another,  and  his  domicile  is  difficult  enough  to  determine 
in  that  case.  Again,  an  Englishman  may  live  for  years  in  a 
foreign  country  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  England,  yet 
die  there.  In  this  case,  owing  to  his  intention,  his  domicile  is 
held  to  be  English.  A  man’s  habits  and  intentions  may  be 
disputed  about  with  great  ease  for  years  after  his  death  without 
any  very  clear  result  being  obtained.  The  test  of  nationality  is 
obviously  more  certain  than  that  of  domicile. 

The  question  of  domicile  is  closely  bound  up  with  succession 
to  English  land  under  a  will  or  settlement,  and  I  will  give  three 
examples  by  way  of  illustration. 

Example  1. — English  land  is  devised  by  will  “  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  John  Smith,”  whom  I  will  call  William  Smith.  Mr. 
John  Smith  died  domiciled  in  a  colony  which  permitted  legitima¬ 
tion  by  subsequent  marriage,  and  William  Smith  is  the  eldest  of 
the  children  thus  legitimated. 

To  take  the  land  under  the  will  William  Smith  has  to  prove  to 
the  English  Courts  (1)  that  his  father  died  domiciled  in  the 
Colony,  and  (2)  that  the  law  of  the  Colony  permits  legitimation 
by  subsequent  marriage. 

The  proof  of  domicile  usually  involves  either  (a)  taking  evidence 
in  the  Colony  on  commission,  or  (b)  bringing  Colonial  witnesses 
to  England.  If,  however,  John  Smith  is  still  alive,  William 
Smith  will  probably  be  advised  to  petition  for  a  decree  that  he  is 
legitimate  under  the  Legitimacy  Declaration  Act,  1858.  This 
sounds  simple  enough,  but  in  addition  to  incurring  the  expenses 
of  proving  domicile,  William  Smith  is  in  this  procedure,  for  some 
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reason  made  to  pay  the  costs  of  all  parties  to  the  suit  (probably 
his  opponents)  whether  he  succeeds  or  not. 

William  Smith’s  title  to  take  under  the  will  arises  by  virtue 
of  a  decision  of  the  Chancery  Division  in  1892,*  and  not  from 
any  statute. 

Example  2. — It  has  not  yet  been  decided  if  he  could  take  the 
land,  supposing  that  it  had  devolved  to  him  under  a  settlement. 
e.g.  as  tenant  in  tail,  but  high  legal  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  the  same  principle  would  apply,  and  that  he  would  succeed 
to  the  land  in  this  case  also. 

Example  3. — Supposing  John  Smith  had  died  in  France,  or,  in 
fact,  any  European  country  which  prefers  the  criterion  of 
nationality  to  that  of  domicile,  even  more  complications  arise. 
Let  us  assume  that  William  Smith  surmounts  all  the  difficulties 
of  proving  that  his  father  died  domiciled  in  France.  The  question 
then  arises  whether  or  not  he  is  legitimate  by  French  law. 

If  this  inquiry  be  addressed  to  a  French  lawyer,  the  French 
lawyer  before  replying  asks,  “  Was  the  late  Mr.  John  Smith  a 
British  subject  or  not?  ”  Few'  Englishmen  formally  abandon 
their  nationality,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  Mr.  Smith 
did  remain,  in  fact,  a  British  subject.  “  In  that  case,”  the 
French  lawyer  will  say,  “  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
These  questions  are  by  our  law  referred  to  the  law'  of  the  nation 
to  which  Mr.  John  Smith  belonged,  and  we  therefore  cannot  give 
you  any  opinion  as  to  William  Smith’s  legitimacy  according 
to  our  law,  though  it  is  true  that  our  law  does  permit  French 
citizens  to  legitimate  children  by  subsequent  marriage.” 

Here  is  an  interesting  deadlock  known  to  lawyers  as  renvoi, 
i.e.  the  matter  referred  to  French  law  is  by  French  law'  referred 
back  to  English  law.  By  this  time  Mr.  William  Smith  will  be 
fairly  exasperated  even  if  he  is  still  solvent.  In  this  particular 
case,  however,  he  w'ill  probably  succeed.  The  decisions  in 
France  and  Belgium  now^  admit  the  principle  that  Mr,  William 
Smith  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  benefit  of  their  laws,  and 
William  Smith  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  legitimate  by  the 
law  of  Mr.  John  Smith’s  domicile.  But  many  Italian  jurists 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  question  obviously  permits  of 
being  w'ell  argued  on  both  sides. 

I  have  made  but  a  rapid  survey  of  the  complications  due  to  our 
law  as  it  stands,  but  there  are  possibly  many  more,  and  in  these 
days  of  travel  the  cases  become  more  frequent.  I  venture  to 
submit  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  beneficial  only  to 
lawyers. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  of 
(1)  In  re  Grey’s  Trusts. 
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real  property  tends  in  no  way  to  alter  the  law  of  marriage  or  to 
involve  any  approval  or  disapproval  of  other  laws  of  marriage. 
In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Colonial  Marriages 
(Deceased  Wife’s  Sister)  Act  some  of  the  speakers  appeared  to 
imagine  that  the  English  law  of  marriage  was  in  some  way  at 
stake.  Some  confusion  of  thought  was  certainly  pardonable, 
though  it  was  perhaps  odd  to  find  a  distinguished  prelate  solemnly 
discussing  the  merits  of  marriage  with  a  “  widow’s  niece  ” ! 

Clearly,  however,  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  proof  of  domicile 
and  the  renvoi  will  remain  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  our  criterion 
of  domicile  to  the  exclusion  of  nationality.  Why  not  then,  it 
may  be  said,  adopt  the  criterion  of  nationality?  The  answer  is 
that  to  be  a  British  subject  is  merely  to  be  subject  to  a  number 
of  conflicting  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  within  the  British 
Empire.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Colonies  in  which  the 
grounds  for  divorce  are  different  from  those  accepted  by  English 
law.  I  need  only  add  that  in  Ireland  and  certain  Canadian 
provinces  a  divorce  can  only  be  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
while  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  Newfoundland  there  is  no 
divorce  law  at  all.  It  is  more  than  arguable  that  owing  to  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Courts  in  divorce  a  man  may 
be  divorced  in  Calcutta,  and  return  to  find  himself  married  to  the 
divorced  wife  in  London.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
present  system  brings  about  a  number  of  marriages  and  divorces 
which  are  legal  in  one  place  and  illegal  in  another,  and  that  the 
uncertainties  of  domicile  are  regrettable  from  every  point  of  view. 

Some  attempt  at  unifying  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the 
British  Empire  must  obviously  precede  any  attempt  to  remedy 
the  uncertainties  of  domicile.  The  prospect  is  enough  to  daunt 
the  boldest  statesman ,  but  perhaps  we  may  gather  some  courage 
from  the  example  of  the  United  States.  Across  the  Atlantic  a 
national  divorce  Congress,  including  “  bishops,  governors,  jurists, 
and  sociologists,”  has  put  forward  “  a  model  Statute  ”  for  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  The  statute  recognises  six  grounds  for 
divorce,  viz.  : — adultery,  bigamy,  conviction  and  sentence  for 
crime  (followed  by  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least  two 
years),  extreme  cruelty  such  as  to  endanger  life  and  health,  and 
habitual  drunkenness  or  wilful  desertion  for  two  years.  This 
courageous  attempt  at  unity  may  fail,  but  it  was  certainly  worth 
making.  Is  it  impossible  to  submit  the  same  problem  to  an 
Imperial  Conference?  The  difficulties  are  scarcely  more  insur¬ 
mountable  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  than  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States.  Some  such  attempt  is  already  being  made  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  naturalisation. 

The  indifference  of  Englishmen  to  abuses  that  arise  from 
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slipshod  thought  and  legislation  is  truly  surprising.  To  start  out 
by  denying  any  right  of  divorce  at  all  is  logical  enough.  But  to 
grant  such  a  right  in  a  haphazard  way,  to  adopt  a  medley  of 
medieval  rules  for  determining  legitimacy,  and  calmly  to  leave 
a  whole  number  of  anomalies  unremedied,  can  only  be  due  either 
to  laziness  of  mind  or  to  the  knowledge  that  such  measures  are 
not  immediately  comprehensible  to  the  electorate  at  large,  and 
hence  have  little  value  on  a  party  programme.  It  is  women  and 
children  who  suffer  most  from  the  present  state  of  confusion,  and 
surely  it  is  time  that  something  should  be  done  for  them. 

The  remarks  which  Lord  Brougham  made  on  this  subject  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  have  lost  none  of  their  force  to-day  : — “  That 
there  should  be  a  set  of  questions  incalculably  important,  perhaps 
the  most  important,  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of  individuals 
which  can  ever  arise  in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  that  these  questions 
should  be  left  surrounded  with  douht  and  incapable  of  decision 
for  want  of  some  statutory  enactment  regarding  the  subject- 
matter,  is  truly  lamentable,  and  not  a  little  discreditable  to  our 
jurisprudence.” 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  crying  need  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Boyal  Commission,  such  as  Lord  Halifax  has  suggested,  to  clear 
away  the  absurdities  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 


THE  OPTIMISM  OF  METCHNIKOFF. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1903  Elie  Metclmikoff  published 
his  Studies  on  Human  Nature,  the  treatise  in  which  he  pointed 
out  and  considered  certain  disharmonies  in  human  life,  and 
endeavoured  to  find  an  attenuation  of  them  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  truly  physiological  old  age  and  the  acquisition  of  the  thanatic 
instinct. 

Now  in  his  latest  volume,  Essais  Optimistes ,  Metchnikoff  makes 
a  careful  study  of  old  age  in  men,  animals,  and  plants,  of  the 
phagocytes  which  prey,  as  he  contends,  on  the  tissues  and  of  the 
intestinal  microbes  which  by  reason  of  the  half-known  poisons 
they  distribute  in  the  organism  are,  as  he  considers,  a  primary 
source  of  physical  decay.  He  investigates  in  this  book  the  almost 
unexplained  phenomenon  of  death,  largely  neglected  by  science, 
and  after  studying  natural  death  in  men  and  animals,  and  consider¬ 
ing  in  all  its  aspects  the  advisability  of  prolonging  life  beyond  its 
present  term,  concludes  that  as  there  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  race  if  the  experience  of  old  men  were  retained  as  long  as 
[wssible,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  healthy  human  life  to  its 
utmost  limit  by  means  of  sobriety,  hygiene,  the  eradication  of 
infectious  diseases,  the  use  of  sera  taken  from  the  human  body 
whenever  these  can  be  obtained  in  purity,  the  purification  of  the 
large  intestine,  even  its  ablation,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
microbes  of  the  intestinal  flora,  especially  by  lactic  acid.  Aware 
by  the  criticisms  which  it  has  received,  that  the  cult  of  the 
individual  which  his  system  advocates  is  open  to  certain  socio¬ 
logical  objections  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  the 
interests  of  society  as  a  whole  or  in  reality  with  those  of  the 
species,  he  yet  contends  that  the  interests  of  the  species  being 
established  definitely  by  human  institutions,  the  danger  being  its 
too  rapid  multiplication  rather  than  its  decline ;  the  time  has 
come  for  the  well-being  of  the  individual  to  be  better  considered 
and  ordained.  In  animal  nature,  he  points  out,  perfection  of 
organism  is  associated  with  conservation  of  the  individual,  and 
man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  social  life  progresses,  there 
will  be  less  need  for  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  to  the  race.  Bio¬ 
logy  is  called  upon  to  prove  that  along  with  the  progress  of 
organisation  has  gone  a  development  of  the  consciousness  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  while  the  study  of  the  human  individual  is  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  indispensable  stage  in  the  social  life  of  man.  Pessimism 
18  shown  to  be  more  or  less  peculiar  to  youth  and  to  certain 
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states  of  bodily  health,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  sense  or 
the  love  of  life  is  inherent  in  the  race ;  finally ,  “  la  notion  de 
revolution  du  sens  de  la  vie  dans  le  courant  de  la  vie  de  rhomme, 
constitue  la  vraie  base  de  la  philosophic  optimiste.”  Upon  this 
basis  Metchnikoff  considers  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  system 
of  rational  morals,  showing  how  some  of  the  principal  means  of 
ameliorating  the  life  condition,  such  as  vivisection,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  venereal  diseases,  and  many  questions  relating  to  the  union 
of  the  sexes,  are  wrongly  designated  as  immoral  by  the  majority. 
In  the  conclusion  the  doctrine  is  advanced  that  “individual 
morals  should  consist  in  the  conduct  which  permits  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  normal  cycle  of  life  resulting  in  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  as  complete  as  possible  which  can  only  be  attained  at 
an  advanced  age.’’  Just  as  plants  can  be  modified  at  the  will 
of  the  scientific  gardener,  so  humanity  can  be  changed  in  its 
attributes  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  orthobiosis.  This 
is  a  principle  which  relies  for  its  support  upon  human  reason,  and 
it  is  to  human  reason  that  the  appeal  of  this  book  is  made. 

Now  this  work  contains  both  an  endeavour  to  suggest  the  means 
by  which  human  life  may  be  improved  and  prolonged,  and  an 
attempt  to  found  an  optimistic  philosophy  of  life.  One  portion 
consists  of  the  advocacy  of  recognised  means  of  human  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  of  theories,  the  value  of  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  long  series  of  experiments  necessitating  radical 
changes  in  alimentary  conditions  and  in  the  general  methods  of 
existence.  We  have  here  evidently  the  endeavour  of  a  man  of 
science  to  found  a  practical  philosophy  which  seeks  no  other  end 
than  that  to  which  men  by  their  own  exertions  may  hope  to 
attain,  and  advocates  no  other  means  than  those  which  science 
furnishes.  The  optimism  is  one  which  is  based  upon  the  prospect 
of  an  increased  longevity,  with  immunity  from  bodily  disease  and 
the  attainment  of  a  felicitous  wish  to  die  when  the  term  of  life  is 
reached.  It  is,  above  all  things,  the  optimism  of  a  medical  man 
accustomed  to  consider  the  attainment  of  sound  health  and  im¬ 
munity  from  suffering  as  the  highest  good.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
in  its  broadest  aspects,  the  only  optimism  w^hich  science  in  its 
present  stage  can  consistently  evolve. 

Unfortunately  the  factor  which  most  distinguishes  it  from  that 
which  the  progress  of  the  sciences  seems  to  offer  is  largely 
theoretical  in  character.  The  desire  which  is  to  remove  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  human  happiness  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  conditional  upon  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  extreme  term  of  life  possible  to  man  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  not  been  reached.  The  attainment  itself  is  con¬ 
ditional  upon  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  morals  which 
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permits  and  encourages  physical  and  mental  development  of  a 
high  order,  but  which  is  difficult  to  establish  under  the  stress  of 
modern  life,  however  great  the  sobriety  observed.  Nervous  dis¬ 
orders  are  doubtless  largely  due  to  insobriety  of  all  kinds,  and  are 
hereditarily  transmitted ;  but  the  most  sober  may  contract  them 
if  brain  and  nerves  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
competition,  and  it  is  evident  that  unless  the  physiological  progress 
in  the  individual  is  accompanied  by  altered  social  conditions  and 
the  general  moral  progress  which  Metchnikoff  only  surmises  will 
accompany  it,  it  will  fail  to  produce  the  result  which  he  desires 
and,  in  a  sense,  predicts.  More  human  misery  is  probably  pro¬ 
duced  by  defective  social  conditions  and  deficient  morals  than  by 
disease,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  latter  obstacle  to 
happiness,  if  the  former  be  maintained.  Men  cannot  primarily 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  longevity,  but  for  the  acquirement 
of  sustenance  on  which  it  is  contingent.  Longevity  itself  is 
dependent  upon  the  continued  possession,  throughout  its  span,  of 
the  material  necessities  of  life,  and  as  long  as  social  conditions  do 
not  assure  those  necessities  to  all  in  a  measure  consistent  with  self¬ 
esteem,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  an  optimism  that  will  be  truly 
applicable  to  the  human  state  in  all  its  aspects.  Even  supposing 
the  biological,  bacteriological,  and  psychological  theories  on  which 
the  system  relies  so  largely  be  capable  of  proof,  there  must  still 
remain  the  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  sufferings  which  are 
experienced  in  the  course  of  life  are  due  to  the  acts  of  men, 
and  that  unless  the  moral  quality  of  these  acts  improves  in  a 
faster  ratio  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  realisation  of  a  per¬ 
fected  life  is  far  remote.  It  is  true  that  sound  physical  and 
mental  health  may  help  to  minimise  the  suffering  inflicted ;  but 
do  we  not  often  see  the  fittest  in  these  respects  break  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  care  which  is  imposed  upon  them?  Men 
in  a  normal  state  are  almost  completely  dependent  for  their  happi¬ 
ness  upon  their  fellow-men,  and  if  these  refuse  to  observe  the 
laws  of  social  justice  that  are  required  to  ensure  such  happiness, 
then  the  value  of  longevity  is  seriously  impaired.  For  many, 
life  is  a  constant  disapjxiintment,  and  for  these  at  least  the  pro¬ 
traction  of  the  disappointment  beyond  the  present  span  of  life 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  benefit  unless  we  attach  to  the  bare  fact 
of  living  a  value  which  it  is  not  always  seen  to  possess. 

There  are  but  twenty  years  of  adult  life  during  which  the  life- 
zest  is  experienced  in  its  true  intensity ;  and  although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  were  the  race  rendered  more  resistant  to  decay  this 
period  might  be  extended,  it  seems  probable  that  by  middle  age 
the  mind  must  always  experience  a  certain  tedium  of  things  seen , 
a  regret  for  departed  beings  and  lost  pleasures.  Whether  the 
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period  of  enjoyment  be  twenty,  or  even  forty,  years,  some  mental 
lassitude,  it  seems,  must  come,  even  under  the  best  of  physical 
conditions;  and  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  this  new 
optimism  is  entirely  justified  in  respect  of  a  state  which  is  thus 
conditioned.  It  is  true  that  in  the  period  of  decline,  if  enjoyment 
is  impaired,  pain  is  less  acute  ;  but  it  is  also  seen  that  pain,  when 
it  occurs  in  youth ,  causes  greater  suffering  than  when  it  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  age. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  an  optimistic 
philosophy  can  be  founded  upon  the  cult  of  the  individual  which 
the  Metchnikoffian  system  implies.  It  is  possible  that  with  the 
spread  of  the  scientific  spirit,  with  the  observance  of  sound  rules 
of  health,  with  the  general  development  of  reason  and  the  removal 
of  many  of  the  causes  of  inequality  among  men,  the  life  of  the 
majority  may  be  made  happier  than  it  is  to-day  ;  but  this  can  only 
he,  provided  that  the  many  evils  which  have  come  with  progress, 
nerve- wear  from  stress  of  life,  remorseless  competition,  human 
congestion,  food  adulteration,  are  removed  ;  and  it  is,  in  any  case, 
not  consoling  to  reflect  that  if  there  is  any  ratio  at  all  between 
the  rate  at  which  ignorance  has  been  dissipated  in  the  past,  and 
that  at  which  it  is  to  be  dispelled  in  the  future ,  the  race  will  have 
to  pass  through  a  great  many  generations  before  it  reaches  any 
semblance  of  a  perfect  state. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  civilisation  out  of  which 
has  come  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws  that  has  enabled  men  to 
ameliorate  their  lot,  has  to  a  large  extent  been  the  cause  of  many 
ills  from  which  in  an  untutored  state  they  must  have  been  almost 
if  not  wholly,  free.  It  is  certain  that  up  to  now  each  epoch  has 
been  afflicted  with  its  own  peculiar  ills,  and  therefore  it  is 
hazardous  to  claim  that  the  time  wdll  come  when  such  ills  will 
have  disappeared.  However  much  a  higher  humanity  may  im¬ 
prove  existence,  it  appears  inevitable  that  as  long  as  individualism, 
as  now  conceived,  is  the  base  of  the  social  system,  egoism  must 
continue  to  make  victims.  The  most  endowed  physically  and 
mentally  are  often  the  most  acquisitive,  and  the  most  acquisitive 
must  necessarily  be  those  who,  for  a  time  at  least,  retain  the 
greatest  share  of  wealth.  It  is  true  that  an  equality  of  physical 
and  mental  fitness  might  result  from  the  scientific  mode  of  life, 
but  this  could  not  be  attained  without  a  sufficiency  of  the  means 
without  which  it  is,  under  existing  conditions  at  all  events, 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  procure  it.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  however,  Metchnikoff  rejects  all  principles  of  a  collec¬ 
tivist  character  on  the  ground  that  the  individual  conscience  has 
been  so  long  evolved  that  it  cannot  now  be  replaced  by  a  common 
conscience,  such  as  would  be  needful  in  a  Socialistic  state; 
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and  he  relies  for  a  redress  of  the  evil  of  unequal  distribution  on 
the  probability  that  as  men  come  to  lead  a  more  rational  exist¬ 
ence,  they  will  dispense  with  many  of  the  luxuries  which  seem 
necessaries  to  them  at  present.  When  they  lead  a  more  rational 
existence,  presumably,  they  will  not  seek  to  monopolise  and  to 
strive  unduly  for  the  possession  of  the  means  to  procure  such 
luxuries.  This,  however,  is  a  probability  which  may  be  held  to 
be  remote,  because  there  can  hardly  be  a  time  which  will  not 
create  new  forms  of  luxury,  or  one  in  which,  for  instance,  the 
appropriation  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
will  not  be  attempted  by  the  possessors  of  superior  wealth.  The 
inventions  of  science  itself,  which  are  mostly  of  a  costly  nature, 
maintain  the  desire  for  superior  resources  capable  of  procuring 
them.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true  that  individual  property 
will  not  always  exist ;  but  as  long  as  it  does,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  its  want  will  be  the  cause  of  one  of  the  disharmonies  which 
Metchnikoff  is  anxious  to  remove.  Optimism  as  to  the  life-state 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  life  is  a  benefit  in  itself ;  and 
Metchnikoff’s  optimism  further  means  that  the  benefit  is  capable 
of  becoming  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Now  the  benefit  is  obviously  something  which  men  are  convinced 
it  is  desirable  to  have,  which  is  to  be  retained  as  long  as  possible, 
the  loss  of  which  is  a  misfortune ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
species  depends  upon  the  survival  of  this  conviction,  since  with¬ 
out  it  the  will  to  live  might  cease.  Therefore,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  some  estimate  of  the  optimistic  attitude,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  this  contention  of  the  beneficial  character  of  life. 

A  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
has  held  that  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  life  are,  as  regards 
an  average  of  lives,  maintained  in  equilibrium.  It  has  been 
observed  that  in  compensation  for  the  ills  by  which  existence 
is  surrounded,  there  are  pleasures  which,  either  in  fact  or  in 
anticipation ,  compensate  for  them  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  and 
that,  the  death  sentence  being  left  out  of  the  calculation,  life,  on 
the  whole,  is  an  endurable  condition. 

But  that  which  is  only  endurable  cannot  be  held  to  be  felicitous 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  especially  when,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  so  considered,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  the  fact  of  the 
inevitable  and  often  painful  passage  to  an  unknown  state,  or  to 
annihilation ;  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
benefit,  far  from  being  absolute,  is  of  a  partial  character.  If  that 
be  true,  it  might  be  asked  whether  the  partial  benefit  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  value  to  support  the  claim  to  optimism ,  even  when  it  is  itself 
supported  by  a  hope  of  the  ultimate  acceptability  of  death.  But 
the  question  whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  participate  in  this 
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partial  benefit  or  not,  is  one  that  has  been  left  unsolved  and  to  a 
large  extent  unasked,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  probably  insoluble. 
Under  the  influence  of  sustenance  and  sex  men  have  lived  and 
strived  primarily  to  obtain  the  bodily  satisfactions  which  the 
gratification  of  these  impulses  procures;  secondarily,  to  gratify 
certain  aspirations  towards  an  ulterior  state  or  to  fulfil  some 
vaguely  apprehended  destiny.  In  common  with  the  animals,  they 
have  found  a  plan  of  action  traced  for  them  by  their  needs  and 
their  environment.  They  have,  as  a  whole,  been  equally  un¬ 
willing  to  terminate  the  race,  either  individually  by  suicide,  or 
racially  by  a  refusal  to  reproduce ;  not  because  of  any  profound 
sense  of  the  race’s  future,  but  because  of  a  series  of  inhibitions 
due  to  desires,  hopes,  and  fears.  The  reasoning  has  probably 
been  to  the  effect  that  since  life  is  imposed  in  obedience  to  an 
unknown  impulse,  and  since  it  requires  for  its  full  expression  the 
stimulation  of  the  pleasure  sense,  and  since  there  is  a  possibility 
of  pleasurable  life,  life  must  be  lived  in  view  of  the  attainment 
of  this  end  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible  and  under  the 
best  conditions  which  the  strife  for  the  end  permits,  especially 
as  it  is  possible  that  death  terminates  this,  as  every  sensation. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  have  been  religious  scruples  and  anticipa¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  observed  that  at  certain  times,  in  prosperity, 
in  the  absence  of  disease  and  the  sorrow  of  bereavement,  under 
favourable  social  and  climatic  conditions,  there  w^as  a  happiness  to 
be  experienced  from  the  mere  fact  of  living ;  and  that  this  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  life-state,  when  experienced,  had  the  effect  not  only 
of  effacing,  in  a  large  degree,  the  memory  of  previous  suffering, 
but  of  compensating  for  it ;  so  that  the  journey  of  life,  although 
on  the  whole  a  rough  and  often  tedious  one,  was  not  without  some 
pleasant  stages.  Nevertheless,  the  faculty  of  experiencing  all 
pleasure,  except  that  of  rest,  was  limited  after  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  age,  and  the  pleasurable  experiences  of  the  past  were 
replaced  by  regret  for  their  discontinuance.  Throughout  the 
latter  portion  of  existence  a  haunting  sensation  was  experienced 
of  inevitable  loss,  a  loosening  of  the  hold  of  the  individual  upon 
the  things  of  life  grown  dear  by  long  association,  a  more  or  less 
painful  suspicion  of  the  vanity  of  human  aims,  and  it  was  always 
possible  to  ask  whether,  after  the  pains  and  toils  of  life  in  a 
competing  world,  after  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  the  accomplishment  of  difficult  and  meritorious  tasks, 
optimism  as  to  the  life-state  was  justified ;  whether  the  constant 
process  of  renewal  and  decay,  the  expenditure  of  human  material, 
was  one  that  was  to  be  rejoiced  in  or  deplored. 

It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  existence,  which  always 
tends  to  develop  into  pessimism,  that  Metchnikoff  has  been  the 
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first  to  attempt  to  mitigate,  but  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  his  new  optimism  are  theoretical , 
and  at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  are  difficult  of  proof. 
We  cannot  tell  if  it  is  possible  to  acquire  the  sense  of  death, 
especially  when  the  body  is  still  efficient,  and  the  chief  facts  which 
afford  a  jx)sitive  basis  for  Metchnikoff ’s  optimism  are  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  disease,  the  raising  of  the  average  of  life  therefrom,  and 
the  tendency,  rudely  arrested  at  some  points,  towards  a  more 
rational  existence. 

But  as  sociology  has  as  yet  furnished  us  with  no  law  by  which 
the  future  may  be  pre-ascertained,  we  can  only  reason  uix)n 
present  effects  and  indications,  and  although  these  certainly  show 
u3  an  advance  in  the  science  of  life  calculated  to  increase  the 
well-being  of  nearly  all  classes  of  the  community,  they  also  point 
to  an  overstrain  of  human  powers  and  to  an  eventual  exhaustion 
of  the  earth’s  resources.  Also  at  whatever  age  death  may  over¬ 
take  the  man  of  future  times,  it  seems  impossible  that  he  can 
ever  escape  that  gradual  realisation  of  lost  life  which  saddens 
the  latter  part  of  most  existences  under  the  present  term.  For 
even  if  the  age  attained  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  each  life 
must  presumably  have  its  stages  of  youth  and  age,  however  the 
tissues  may  endure.  Moreover,  whatever  the  state  of  the  body, 
the  mind  must  eventually  become  surfeited  with  life  experience 
and  tend  to  grow  tired  or  discouraged  by  reflection,  considering 
the  ignorance  of  men  as  to  their  origin,  utility,  or  destiny,  and 
the  countless  generations  wffiich  must  live  in  the  same  ignorance 
until  the  truth  is  reached — if  it  be  ever  destined  to  be  reached. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  this  lassitude  of  mind  that  can,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  any  way  produce  that  wish  for  death  which  Metchnikoff  antici¬ 
pates,  for  a  mind  full  of  satisfactions  would,  as  we  know  human 
nature,  desire  an  indefinite  continuance  of  those  satisfactions,  and 
therefore  there  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  basing  an 
optimistic  philosophy  upon  “  the  notion  of  the  evolution  of  the 
sense  of  life,”  in  the  conditions  named.  Old  age  clings  even  to 
its  diminished  pleasures  and  we  cannot  conceive  a  period  when 
it  would  voluntarily  relinquish  them.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
evolution  of  the  notion  of  death  could  be  accomplished  except 
by  a  gradual  and  purposive  training  of  the  mind  to  the  idea  of 
inexistence,  and  unless  human  nature  is  to  be  greatly  changed,  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  a  training  could  be  effected 
without  introducing  into  the  thoughts  a  permanent  depression 
which  would  certainly  not  tend  to  the  formation  of  an  optimistic 
view  of  life.  The  practice  has  hitherto  been  to  preserve  the  mind 
from  dwelling  on  the  inevitable  fate.  It  has  been  thought  that 
men,  if  they  are  to  give  the  full  expression  to  the  life  impulse. 
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must  think  of  life  and  the  aims  of  life,  and  exclude  from  their 
minds,  as  far  as  possible,  the  thought  of  its  cessation.  Only  by 
this  means,  it  has  been  considered,  can  existence  be  preserved 
from  lapsing  into  a  condition  which  is  popularly  described  as 
morbid.  It  is  possible  that  were  men  able  to  exist  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  the  orthobiosis  which  Metchnikoff  has  described  as 
“  the  development  of  man  to  the  end  of  attaining  long  and  active 
old  age,  culminating  in  the  final  period  accompanied  by  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  satiety  of  life  and  of  the  wish  for  death,”  they  might 
attain  to  this  eventual  satiety  which  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  accomplished  the  normal 
cycle  of  existence.  But  considering  the  needs  of  the  human  body 
and  the  constant  struggle  of  the  majority  to  procure  them,  tht 
injury  to  any  system  of  orthobiosis  which  must  be  incurred  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  labour  for  sustenance,  as  long  as  present 
methods  are  employed,  no  such  primary  aim  seems  possible.  Nor 
do  we  know,  or  shall  probably  ever  know,  at  what  age  men  should 
be  satisfied  to  feel  that  they  had  reached  the  extreme  term  of 
possible  existence,  since  if  the  average  of  life  were  raised  from 
its  present  figure,  there  would  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  higher  and  yet  a  higher  could  or  could  not  be  attained  by  novel 
processes  of  living. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  evolution  of  Metchnikoff ’s  death 
sense  seems  hypothetical,  and  even  if  possible,  so  far  remote  as 
to  be  without  the  scope  of  present  aspirations.  His  system  is 
none  the  less  a  noteworthy  attempt  to  give  to  men  a  prospect  of 
a  happy  voluntary  termination  of  existence,  instead  of  the 
unhappy,  because  generally  involuntary  end,  which  has  hitherto 
been  their  lot.  It  is  the  first  endeavour  to  construct  with  the 
materials  which  life  and  the  present  world  afford,  an  optimism 
of  terrestrial  existence  which  is  independent  of  ulterior  ends,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  a  system  that  is  self-contained,  but 
which  transcends  these  limits  if  it  be  considered  in  its  wider 
bearings.  For  the  satisfaction  which  is  desired  to  be  experienced 
for  having  lived  life  to  the  utmost,  and  of  having  given  to  the 
world  a  life’s  experience,  evidently  connotes  co-operation  in  some 
plan  of  nature  and  postulates  some  final  goal  of  human  effort  or 
achievement. 

It  still  remains  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  base  an 
optimism  on  that  portion  of  Metchnikoff’s  contentions  which 
deals  with  the  elevation  of  the  average  of  life.  Here  there  is  no 
theory,  but  an  end  which  is  of  possible  attainment.  Undoubtedly 
by  the  methods  which  Metchnikoff  is  by  no  means  alone  in 
pointing  out,  life  may  be  greatly  lengthened,  presumably  the 
period  of  the  sensation  of  youth  prolonged,  so  that  in  all  case? 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  favourable,  some  consolation  will 
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be  found  in  the  thought  of  this  prolongation  which  even  the 
present  generation  may  hope  to  and  has,  indeed,  already  begun 

1^  to  experience.  The  lease  granted  to  the  new-born  child  will  be 

longer  than  heretofore,  and  the  perspective  of  a  longer  period  of 
participation  in  existence  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  consola¬ 
tion  for  the  growing  loss  of  faith  in  the  posthumous  state  on 
the  supposed  happiness  of  which  so  many  previous  centuries 
ij  relied.  But  unfortunately  for  this,  as  for  every  other  consolation 
^  which  humanity  has  sought,  the  new  longevity  can  only  be 
I  obtained  by  the  observance  of  extreme  sobriety.  Its  attainment, 
therefore,  demands  a  form  of  stoicism  which  cannot  be  practised 
i;  except  at  the  expense  of  that  desire  of  intensity  of  life  which  all 

j‘  ages  have  experienced  and  in  satisfaction  of  which  men ,  from  the 

p  dawn  of  civilisation,  have  not  only  made  use  of  stimulants  destruc- 

•  tiveof  longevity,  but  have  also  tended  to  reduce  the  normal  span 

I  of  life  by  means  of  other  forms  of  sense  indulgence.  A  desire 

i  has  generally  been  manifested  to  obtain  the  maximum  which  the 

I  human  faculties  can  yield ,  regardless  of  the  ulterior  consequences 

of  over-stimulation,  and  it  seems  scarcely  doubtful  that  much  of 
the  momentum  which  the  race  possesses  now  is  due  to  the 
gratification  of  this  wish.  A  purely  stoical  ancestry  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  left  the  achievements  which  w^e  have,  although 
it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  left  us  a  stronger  constitution 
and  a  sounder  mind.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  present  phase,  of  unrest  and  of  doubt,  any  system  which 
aims  at  providing  us  with  a  rule  of  life  based  on  scientific  knowr- 
ledge  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting.  If  it  were  one  day 
proved  that  men  must  eventually  find  themselves  liberated  from 
i  disease,  happily  concurrent  with  the  process  of  mortality,  living 
a  long  and  calm  existence  in  a  world  made  moral  by  the  force  of 
developed  reason,  then,  no  doubt,  the  prospect  would  scarcely 
fail  to  be  alluring  and  to  increase  the  value  of  the  life  condition. 

I  At  the  present  stage,  if  we  are  hopeful,  optimistic,  we  may 
see  signs  that  at  least  the  first  and  the  last  portion  of  the 
programme  will  be  carried  out.  The  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  more  active  forms  of  cruelty,  the  growth  of  philanthropic 
institutions,  and  the  broadening  of  the  idea  of  justice,  all  point 
to  an  improvement 'of  social  morals,  and  constant  proofs  are 
offered  of  the  increased  ability  of  science,  not  only  to  grapple 
with  disease,  but  also  to  destroy  the  germs  by  which  it  is  produced. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  share  entirely  the  faith  of  Metchnikoff,  or 

I  even  to  endorse  some  of  the  biological  conclusions  on  which  he  often 
leans,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  indebted  to  him  for  having 
tried  to  place  us  on  the  track  of  an  optimism  of  existence  drawn 
from  the  facts  of  life  itself,  and  open  to  the  testings  of  experience. 

F.  Caruel. 
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A  Tragedy  by  G.  D’Annunzio. 

“  Seguire  I’impulso  del  mio  cuore, 
obbedire  al  mio  istiuto, 
ascoltare  la  voce  della  natura  in  me  : 
ecco  la  mia  suprema  unica  legge.” 

— G.  D’Annunzio. 

“  The  artist,  the  real  artist,  the  great  artist,  should  cultivate  his  own 
defects.” 

And  this  creed  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  which  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio  is  absolutely  faithful.  In  this  spirit  he  has  given 
La  Nave  to  the  world,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  no  production 
of  modern  times  has  so  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the  Italian 
IXiople  or  been  received  by  them  and  the  Press  with  such  enthu¬ 
siastic  interest.  La  Nave  is  the  tenth  and  most  important  of 
D’Annunzio’s  works,  the  argument  of  which  is  set  forth  in  a 
prologue  and  three  episodes. 

The  prologue  opens  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  “  In 
an  island  of  the  Venetian  Estuary,”  where  fugitives  from  the 
Barbarian  Hordes  and  some  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the 
Lagoons  have  taken  refuge  and  are  preparing  to  build  their  home. 
These  were  pre- Venetian  times,  but  from  this  foundation  sprang 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Venice  of  the  future.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  scene  a  Basilica  is  shown  still  unfinished,  and  in 
the  background  there  are  piles  of  buildings,  masts  of  ships,  and 
the  high  tower  on  which  the  Maestro  tlelle  Acque  keeps  his  vigil, 
whilst  on  the  other  side  are  scattered  houses  and  a  turning 
milhvheel.  The  inhabitants  have  already  provided  for  their  civil 
and  religious  needs  by  establishing  a  Head  of  the  Tribunes  and  a 
Head  of  the  Church.  But  their  first  Tribune,  Orso  Faledro— 
accused  of  extortion  and  robbery,  and,  above  all,  of  secret  dealings 
with  the  Greeks — has  been  deposed  from  power,  and  with  his 
four  sons  has  suffered  the  torture  of  having  his  eyes  put  out 
with  red-hot  irons,  according  to  the  ferocious  custom  of  Byzan¬ 
tium.  The  Bishop,  within  the  Basilica,  is  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  passing  of  his  soul  is  momentarily 
expected.  Outside,  the  people  busy  themselves  with  their  daily 
toil,  and  a  running  fire  of  discussion  arises  amongst  them  as  to 
their  common  future.  Some  express  their  fears  of  their  barbariar 
foes,  others  are  still  more  alarmed  at  the  conditions  of  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  Lagoons,  where,  upon  the  frail  tenure  of  some  handfuls 
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of  earth,  they  are  building  their  home.  The  flow  of  seven  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  menace  them  ;  — 

“  — Sette  fiurai  con  tutti  i  tributarii, 

sette  gran  fiumi,  e  venti  altri  men  grand! 
ci  travagliano.  Tutto  si  trasmuta. 

Or  si  or  no,  I’acque  le  sabbie  i  fanghi. 

Dove  porremo  noi  la  nostra  patria?  " 

“Where  shall  we  found  our  country?”  asks  the  Pilot  Simon 
d’Armario. 

An  unexpected  voice  from  the  summit  of  the  Basilica 
answers  :  — 

Su  la  Nave! 

(Jn  the  Ship  1 

The  populace  is  so  impressed  with  this  prophecy,  apparently 
fallen  from  Heaven,  that  they  fall  on  their  knees  in  prayer.  In 
the  meantime  the  partisans  in  favour  of  the  rival  faction  of  the 
Cfratici  exult  in  their  decision  to  confer  the  Dictatorship  on  Marco 
Gratico  and  the  Pallium  upon  his  brother  Sergio  on  their  return 
from  the  East  with  the  Holy  Eelics  which  the  Venetians  hold 
in  veneration. 

The  crow'ds  become  more  and  more  excited,  singing  anthems 
to  the  Blood  of  Martyrs,  when  suddenly  Orso  Faledro,  the  blinded 
Tribune,  appears  amongst  them,  follow^ed  closely  by  his  four  sons. 
He  breaks  out  into  a  tumult  of  anger  and  sorrow,  reminding  the 
people  of  the  frightful  tortures  that  he  and  his  children  have 
suffered,  and  hurling  imprecations  against  those  who  are  about 
to  return,  and  on  W'hom  the  multitude  wishes  to  show'er  supreme 
honours.  These  maledictions  anger  the  Deaconess  Ema,  the 
mother  of  Marco  and  Sergio,  who  appears  now'  on  the  steps  of 
the  Basilica  holding  the  Cross  aloft,  and  reviles  Faledro  for  his 
past  crimes,  of  w'hich  he  still  declares  himself  innocent.  It  should 
here  be  mentioned  that  tw'o  of  his  persecuted  family  are  still  free, 
and,  over  the  seas,  are  preparing  their  revenge.  These  are 
Giovanni  Faledro,  who  fights  in  the  Army  of  Narses,  the  heroic 
Eunuch  commanding  the  Justinian  Legions;  and  Basiliola,  the 
wild,  law'less,  and  beautiful  creature  who  becomes  the  dominating 
evil  genius  of  discord  and  destruction  betw'ecn  the  brothers 
Gratici.  D’Annunzio  describes  her  as  a  Vampire  to  whom  all 
mankind  becomes  a  natural  prey,  who  excels  in  archery,  like  the 
fantastic  Francesca  of  D’Annunzio’s  other  tragedy,  acts  like  the 
legendary  Theodora  of  Procopius  and  Sardou,  and  dances  like  the 
Salome  of  the  Evangelist,  of  Flaubert,  of  Sudermann,  and  of 
Oscar  Wilde.  And  now  Basiliola  arrives  in  a  galley  from  the  East, 
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where  she  has  been  secretly  obtaining  the  aid  of  iS arses, 
api>ears  on  the  scene  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  at  once 
attempts  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  Deaconess  and  the  popu¬ 
lace,  concealing  the  designs  of  vengeance  aroused  in  her  heart  by 
the  appalling  spectacle  presented  to  her  by  the  sufferings  of  her 
father  and  brothers.  Meanwhile,  sounds  of  joy  and  triumph 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  ship  and  the  landing  of  Marco  am] 
Sergio  Gratico  with  the  Holy  llelics.  In  their  presence  tlu 
voice  of  the  people  clamours  loudly  for  the  dying  .Bishop  to  appear 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Basilica  to  receive  the  victorious  brothers, 
whilst  the  splendid  procession  moves  forward  to  the  sound  of 
music  and  singing.  But  at  first  the  doors  of  the  Basilica  remain 
closed, — there  is  a  pause  of  suspense, — and  their  they  are  suddenly 
flung  open,  and  the  form  of  the  moribund  Bishop  is  seen  supfKrrted 
by  acolytes,  and  in  answer  to  the  vociferations  of  the  crowd,  who 
implore  him  to  name  his  successor,  it  is  announced  that  with 
his  dying  breath  he  has  nominated  Sergio. 

“  11  Pallio  a  Sergio !  ” 

It  is  a  complete  triumph  for  the  Gratico  party,  which,  silencing 
the  isolated  protests  of  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
claims  the  Pallium  for  Sergio  and  the  Dictatorship  for  Marco 
Gratico,  who  is  immediately  ])roclaimed  Tribune  of  the  Sea. 
In  a  fine  speech  he  poetically  evokes  the  name  of  Pome  and 
joins  it  to  that  of  the  Venetian  people,  for  whom  he  prophesies 
future  glories  when  her  navies  shall  sail  forth  to  conquer  the 
world.  The  fiery  eloquence  of  this  speech  rouses  the  populace 
to  a  delirium  of  patriotism  ;  — 

‘‘  Arm  the  great  Ship!  ”  they  exclaim. 

‘‘  Call  her  Totus  Mundus  !  ” 

And  they  cry  out  that  they  will  cut  down  whole  forests  of  trees 
to  build  ships  for  the  Tribune  of  the  Seas  and  for  their  country. 

Then  Marco  Gratico  is  enthroned  amidst  the  noise  of  trumpets 
and  the  joyful  sounds  of  music  and  singing,  and  his  triumph  is 
completed  by  the  presence  of  Basiliola,  who  makes  an  offering  to 
him  of  her  sightless  father  and  brothers,  and  of  her  own  beauteous 
self. 

”  lo  sia  per  te  la  rosa  del  hottino  !  ” 

After  which  she  dances  for  him  the  dance  of  Victory,  waving 
in  one  hand  her  naked  swmrd,  and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch, 
and  Marco  is  visibly  conquered  by  her  fascinations. 

The  prologue  ends  with  this  commencement  of  Basiliola’s  subtle 
vengeance,  and  with  the  double  consecration  of  Marco  as  Tribune 
and  Sergio  as  Bishop. 

In  the  fi.rst  episode  v.’e  no  longer  sec  a  vast  horizon  crowded 
with  buildings  and  people.  An  interval  has  elapsed,  and  the 
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scene  shows  instead  the  i^ossa  i?'uia,  the  horrible  and  gloomy 
prison  in  which  all  those  are  thrown  who  dare  to  become  the 
rivals  of  Marco  in  the  possession  of  Basiliola,  or  who,  before  the 
assumption  of  the  Tribune’s  power,  had  been  the  foremost 
amongst  those  who  inflicted  torture  upon  the  Faledri.  Archers 
with  drawn  bows  guard  the  approach  to  this  living  sepulchre. 
The  prisoners  are  invisible,  but  from  the  depth  of  the  horrible 
pit  their  furious  and  hungry  cries  are  heard.  They  clamour  for 
bread  and  water,  and  curse  the  name  of  the  despot  Marco  Gratico. 
One  of  them,  a  stonecutter,  Gauro,  is  consumed  with  fever,  and 
in  his  frenzy  dreams  that  he  sees  Basiliola  and  implores  her 
to  kill  him.  Basiliola  appears,  clothed  in  a  Greek  tunic  and 
wearing  a  richly-jewelled  girdle  about  her  loins.  As  she  leans 
over  the  pit  the  prisoners  recognise  her  and,  maddened  with  rage 
and  hate  not  unmixed  with  desire,  cry  to  her  to  put  them  out 
of  their  misery  and  let  them  die  by  her  hand.  The  voice  of 
Gauro  is  heard  above  all  the  rest.  The  stonecutter,  in  delirium, 
exhorts  Basiliola  to  deal  him  instant  death,  and,  in  order  to  goad 
her  to  do  so,  hurls  vituperations  and  frightful  abuse  at  her.  Then, 
as  she  still  seems  inclined  to  spare  him,  he  finally  taunts  her  by 
boasting  that  it  was  he  who  seared  her  brothers’  eyes  with  red-hot 
irons.  Basiliola  is  transported  with  fury,  she  hesitates  no  longer, 
and,  snatching  a  bow  from  one  of  the  archers,  shoots  the  prisoner 
dead.  This  act  fills  his  companions  in  the  pit  with  such  a  fury 
of  lust  and  of  blood  that  they  yell  to  her  to  deal  to  them  a  similar 
death,  and  one  by  one,  shrieking  the  most  infamous  abuse,  they 
are  shot  down  by  the  sure  aim  of  the  unerring  markswoman. 

I  This  atrocious  scene  is  broken  by  the  appearance  of  the  Monk 
I  Traba,  who  comes  to  drive  away  the  Pagan  Woman  who  has 

corrupted  Marco  Gratico,  and,  by  her  lascivious  conduct,  is  an 
offence  to  the  Eeligion  of  Christ. 

Basiliola  defies  him  by  declaring  herself  to  be  sent  by  God 
to  destroy  those  w'ho  have  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  father  and 
her  brothers,  ruined  her  house,  and  destroyed  her  race.  Th(‘ 
zealous  priest  then  turns  his  reproaches  upon  Marco  Gratico, 
who  has  joined  them,  reminding  him  of  his  mother,  the  Deaconess 
Ema,  who,  to  express  her  horror  at  the  dissolute  life  he  is  living 
with  Basiliola,  has  retired  to  the  Island  of  Costanziaca ;  and 
finally  he  urges  him  to  throw"  his  infamous  companion  into  the 
Fossa  Fuia. 

But  Basiliola  know  s  how  to  exercise  her  subtle  art  of  seduction  ; 
she  loosens  her  tunic,  displaying  the  beauty  of  her  bust  and  arms, 
whilst  the  Monk  finally  tries  to  arouse  the  Tribune  from  the 
voluptuous  dream  in  w"hich  he  is  lost,  and  only  partially  succeeds 
when  he  announces  to  him  that  his  brother  Sergio  is  also 
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Basiliola’s  lover.  Basiliola  becomes  so  infuriated  with  the  Monk 
that  she  is  on  the  point  of  shooting  him,  but  Marco  prevents  this 
act,  and  orders  him  to  return  to  the  Island  of  Costanziaca  he 
himself  still  remaining  completely  under  the  baleful  influence 
of  the  temptress. 

From  afar  a  mysterious  chant  is  heard,  and  Basiliola,  re¬ 
doubling  her  fascinations,  murmurs  ambitious  dreams  in  Marco’s 
car.  Is  he  not  the  Conqueror  who  shall  sail  in  his  famous  Ship  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world  ?  Shall  his  strength  be  wasted  amidst 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  Lagoons  when  the  azure  Sea  of  the 
East  beckons  alluringly  with  a  promise  of  riches  and  power? 
The  Pagan  Woman  describes  to  him  the  City  of  Constantine, 
the  new  Eome  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  inspires  him  with  the  desire 
that  he,  the  Tribune  of  the  Lagoons,  shall  mount  the  Throne 
as  Emperor  and  successor  of  Justinian,  who,  bereft  of  his 
Theodora,  is  growing  old.  Marco,  completely  subjugated  by  her 
ardent  words  and  glowing  descriptions,  prostrates  himself  before 
the  beautiful  woman  whose  splendid  red-gold  hair  falls  about 
her  like  a  mantle,  hair  wdiih  w’hich  at  one  moment  he  threatens 
to  strangle  her,  hair  that  centuries  later  glows  on  the  canvas  of 
Titian  and  Veronese.  Victory  gleams  in  the  eyes  of  the  revenge¬ 
ful  Basiliola,  and  she  calls  upon  Marco,  grown  tame  and  servile, 
to  cover  her  bare  shoulders  with  his  Royal  mantle  :  — 

“  Son  troppo  nuda!  ” 

she  says,  and  bids  him  gather  up  her  tunic  and  her  jewelled  girdle 
which  she  has  cast  upon  the  gi'ound  :  — 

“  0  despoto,  raccoglimi 
la  cintura  e  la  tunica.  .  .  .  Su,  curvati  .  .  . 

Non  avere  onta.  .  .  .  Vedi?  E  tanto  breve 
(Accennando  alia  cintura) 
che,  se  la  chiudi,  hai  gia  la  tua  corona." 

The  second  episode  reveals  the  Atrium  of  the  Basilica  under 
a  starry  sky,  and  from  the  open  doors  of  the  church  a  long  line 
of  votive  lamps  are  shown,  in  front  of  each  of  which  a  dancer 
stands.  And  now  the  full  purpose  of  Basiliola  is  revealed.  Her 
scheme  is  to  infuriate  one  brother  against  the  other,  urging  them 
on  to  f raticide,  and,  with  the  arrival  of  her  own  brother,  Giovanni 
Faledro,  accompanied  by  the  Greeks  and  other  foreign  Legions 
lent  him  by  Narses,  to  exterminate  the  Gratica  party  and  restore 
Paganism.  As  the  scene  opens,  she  is  discovered  outside  the 
Basilica  assisting  at  a  Bacchanalian  feast  which  is  presided  over 
by  Sergio  the  Bishop.  The  tables  are  loaded  with  wines,  and 
the  people  crowd  about  them  in  an  excited  state,  whilst  the 
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chants  of  the  priests  within  the  Basilica  are  iiiternipted  by  the 
heretical  songs  of  the  debauched  populace,  who  end  by  attempting 
to  join  in  the  feast.  The  anger  of  the  faithful  is  aroused,  and 
they  attempt  in  vain  to  drive  away  the  idolaters.  Furious  abuse 
is  shouted  from  faction  to  faction  ;  those  who  are  feasting  uphold 
Sergio,  but  the  zealots  curse  him,  calling  him  a  perjured  idolater. 
The  guests,  excited  with  wine,  invite  Basiliola  to  dance  to  them 
the  dance  of  the  Seven  Candelabra,  and  she,  audaciously  defying 
the  zealots,  rises  up,  grasping  her  sword,  and  declares  that  she 
will  again  dance  for  them  the  Dance  of  Victory.  Disregarding 
the  mingled  clamour  of  vitu{X'ration  and  delight,  she  dances  cxult- 
ingly,  brandishing  her  two-edged  weapon.  She  still  embodies 
an  implacable  vengeance,  but  before  the  next  day  dawns  she 
will  have  known  the  Bed  Dawn  of  Death.  The  dance  becomes 
more  and  more  frenzied,  inflaming  the  guests  and  the  people 
with  voluptuous  desires,  whilst  the  zealots  grow  more  and  more 
violent  in  their  protests  against  the  sacrilege  of  the  orgy,  which 
they  insist  must  cease.  The  priest  Teodoro  seizes  the  Cross  from 
the  door  of  the  Basilica,  and  the  Faithful  arm  themselves  with 
staves  to  dj-ivc  away  the  profane  crowds :  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
violence  succeeds  the  Bacchanalian  revel,  in  which  the  zealots  arc 
victorious,  and  they  demand  in  return  that  the  Pallium  shall 
be  wrested  from  Sergio,  who,  during  the  obscene  dance  and  the 
combat  of  the  two  factions,  remained  taciturn  and  unmoved. 
Hatred  foi‘  Basiliola  and  her  new  lover  grows  stronger  and 
stronger  as  the  Pagan  crowds  are  overcome  by  the  imi>etuous 
strength  of  the  Faithful  ;  they  clamorously  incite  the  priest 
Teodoro  to  tear  the  Pallium  from  Sergio,  and  to  put  Basiliola 
to  death,  l)ut  she,  standiiig  at  bay  before  an  altar,  still  blandishes 
her  sword,  and  harangues  the  mob  in  defiance.  Suddenly  the 
exclamations  of  the  people  announce  the  arrival  upon  the  scene 
of  ^[arco,  and  Basiliola,  dropping  her  two-edged  sword  before 
the  feet  of  Sergio,  comes  forward  to  offer  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
Tribune  ;  but  he  scornfully  pours  it  u}X)n  the  ground,  and  turns 
threateningly  to  his  brother,  accusing  him  of  jierfidy  and  treason. 
The  Bishoj)’s  answers  are  proud  and  contemptuous,  and  the  two 
brothers  face  each  other  with  hatred  in  their  hearts ;  then  comes 
the  deadly  contest  between  them,  provoked  by  Basiliola,  who 
goads  ^farco  on  to  fight  his  brother  by  infuriating  taunts,  and 
counsels  them  both  to  invoke  the  Tudgment  of  Ood,  a  decision 
which  the  people  also  force  upon  them.  Sergio  forgets  that  he 
is  Priest  and  Bishop,  and,  listening  only  to  his  rage  and  bate, 
throws  off  the  Pallium  and  arms  himself  to  fight  his  brother 
in  a  terril)lc  duel.  They  fling  themselves  on  each  other  witli 
savage  cries.  At  first  iNFarco  is  wounded  in  the  face,  and  then 
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the  Tribune  lunges  at  his  brother  so  violently  that  he  kills  him 
on  the  spot,  slitting  open  the  jugular  vein. 

The  populace  acclaims  Marco  Gratico  and  the  “Judgment 
of  God,”  but  he,  for  the  moment,  seems  stunned  with  horror,  and 
says  :  — 

“  Floca,  spread  the  purple  over  the  body  of  the  First-born.  He  was  a 

Hero.  .  .  . 

Faledra,  neither  the  sword  nor  the  treachery  served  you.” 

Basiliola  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  duel  with  frenzied 
interest,  and  has  even  tried  to  favour  Sergio  by  waving  her 
mantle  in  Marco’s  face,  and  now  it  is  on  her  that  the  Tribune 
turns  his  fury  and  hatred.  He  seizes  her  by  the  hair,  and,  after- 
wiping  his  bloody  sword  upon  her  long  red-gold  tresses,  he  hands 
her  over  to  the  custody  of  his  archers.  At  this  moment  a  fresh 
clamour  of  sound  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  it  is  announced 
that  Giovanni  Faledro,  Basiliola’s  brother,  is  attacking  the  Island 
with  three  thousand  men.  Marco  Gratico  rushes  away,  followed 
by  his  soldiers,  crying  :  — 

”  Cristo  e  Sant’  Ermagora!  ” 

and  succeeds  in  vanquishing  the  Faledro  party  a  second  time. 

In  the  third  and  last  episode  the  Ship  is  seen  completed  and 
perfect,  and  it  is  in  this  act  that  the  poet  pours  forth  his  happiest 
and  noblest  lyrics.  The  good  Ship  “  Totus  Muntius,”  constructed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  is  ready  to  be  launched,  and 
crow^ds  of  the  populace  (who  fill  the  scene  from  first  to  last)  are 
singing  and  working.  The  Basilica  is  visible  on  one  side,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  scene  stands  the  flaming  altar  of  the  Sea 
Gods,  to  which  Basiliola  is  bound.  Close  beside  her  the  execu¬ 
tioner  heats  the  sw'ord  which  the  Bishop  held  when  he  was 
killed,  and  with  its  red-hot  point  is  about  to  put  out  her  eyes. 
The  Catechumens  chant  in  the  Basilica,  and  the  people  collect 
round  the  Deaconess  Ema,  who,  having  returned  from  exile  after 
the  tragic  death  of  her  son,  harangues  the  jx^ople  with  words 
of  prophecy  and  hope.  She  has  no  tears  to  weep,  but  predicts 
the  dispersion  of  the  Venetians  and  the  destruction  of  their  Islands 
unless  they  amend  their  w^ays  and  take  new  heart  and  courage, 
when,  she  declares,  God  will  help  them  to  raise  up  a  triumphant 
City  from  the  foundations  of  the  Sea.  Upon  this  the  |X)pulace 
breaks  into  exultation,  whilst  she,  grow-ing  more  and  more  inspired 
and  prophetic,  describes  the  glories  of  the  future  City  that  shall 
emerge  from  the  Adriatic,  superb  and  majestic  with  palaces  of 
marble  and  towers  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  ships  which  shall 
victoriously  ride  the  seas.  The  blare  of  trumpets  mix  with  the 
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excited  cries  of  the  people,  and  then  Marco  Gratico  appears  among 
them  fully  armed,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  silence,  he 
announces  to  the  multitude  that  he  elects  to  go  away  upon  his 
Ship  to  expiate  his  sin,  far  from  his  country,  where  a  new  baptism 
awaits  him  in  the  tempest  : — 

“  lo  mi  bandisco  dalla  patria  mia. 
fo  mi  recido  dalla  mia  radice. 

Prendo  la  Nave  che  costrusse  il  mio 
.\nimo;  col  mio  animo  mi  parto. 

E  la  fortuna  non  mi  pu6  pin  nuocere. 

IMi  ribattezzerb  nella  tempesta.” 


“  That  is  the  atonement,”  (they  cry  around  him.) 

”  Go  and  regain  the  Adriatic! 

Sail  to  Alexandria  I 

Rescue  the  relics  of  the  Evangelist!  ” 

Before  setting  sail,  Marco  Gratico  implores  his  mother,  if  she 
cannot  forgive  him,  at  least  to  show  him  a  sign  of  approval  and 
farewell,  and  at  that  moment  the  voice  of  Basiliola  arrests  the 
workmen  who  are  making  ready  to  launch  the  Ship  into  the 
Sea.  She  cries  out  to  Marco  Gratico  not  to  forget  her  in  that 
supreme  moment.  The  implacable  Deaconess,  enraged  by  that 
unexpected  cry,  turns  to  the  executioner  and  urges  him  to  hasten 
her  torture  and  to  cut  off  her  hair.  But  the  beauty  of  Basiliola 
exercises  once  more  a  supreme  fascination.  The  executioner  does 
not  dare  to  touch  her,  even  when  the  Deaconess  incites  and 
menaces  him.  Basiliola  declares  herself  ready  to  die,  to  be  killed 
by  the  hands  of  the  Deaconess  herself,  but  she  implores  them  not 
to  allow  her  to  survive  the  torture  of  blinding.  In  wonderful 
verse  she  cries  :  — 

”  Genti,  genti,  avete  preso 

gioja  dagli  occhi  miei.  Son  grand!.  Ancora 
una  volta  mirateli !  .  .  .  . 

Vi  sovvenga  di  loro  che  vi  parvero 
i  vostri  marl.  .  .  . 

Non  11  spegnetc !  Non  li  distruggete!  ” 

‘‘  People!  These  eyes  of  mine  were  a  joy  to  you  I  .  .  .  Look  at  them  once 
more.  .  .  .  They  seemed  to  you  to  reflect  the  colour  of  your  seas.  ...  Do 
not  quench  their  light!  Do  not  destroy  them!  ” 

And  she  turns  once  more  to  -Marco  Gratico,  reminding  him 
that  she  is  of  the  race  of  the  Aquileian  Romans,  and  that  a  man 
as  great  as  he  should  honour  his  enemy,  an  enemy  who  had  fought 
valiantly  against  those  who  had  shed  her  people’s  blood.  Moved 
by  her  mysterious  and  compelling  charm,  the  Tribune  loosens 
her  bonds,  and  she  speaks  humbly  to  him,  reminding  him  of  her 
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love  and  her  prophecy,  and  ottering  him  her  life, — without fvxrther 
deceit,  to  follow  him  to  the  wars. 

‘‘  The  Eagle  of  Aquileia  at  the  Prow,”  Marco  cries  in  a  frenzy, 
raising  her  aloft. 

“  Mancava  a  questa  Navo 
la  figuia  di  prua  .... 

Ce  I'ha  data  il  Dio  tiemendo 
Eccola!  E  bella.  Noi  la  inchioderemo 
fra  le  due  cubie.”  .  .  . 

Aquila  d ’Aquileia,  a  prua,  a  prua! 

0  Faledra,  ti  do  la  bella  morte!  ” 

“Thanks  be  to  Godl  ’’  cries  Marco, 

“  The  Ship  lacked  a  Figure-head,  0,  comrades! 

The  great  God  has  given  us  one ! 

Behold  her !  How  beautiful  she  is ! 

We  will  nail  her  to  the  prow! 

The  eagle  of  Aquileia  at  the  prow  1 

(),  Faledra,  I  will  give  you  a  beautiful  death!  ’’ 

Blit  Basiliola  has  chosen  her  own  death.  .  .  .  On  the  gold  of 
the  Roman  coinage  she  has  failed  to  impress  the  eftigy  of  her 
queenly  beauty,  but  at  least  the  golden  heart  of  the  tire  shall 
receive  it,  and,  running  towards  the  altar,  she  flings  herself  into 
the  flames,  as  one  who  long  athirst  drinks  fiery  death  at  one  deep 
draught.  The  flames  catch  her  long,  unbound  hair,  and  in  an 
instant  she  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  fire.  The  soldiers  wave 
their  shields  and  shout  in  horror  and  amazement,  whilst  the 
people  cry  :  — 

‘  ‘  Praise  be  to  God  !  ’  ’ 

And  IMarco  calls  to  her  once  or  twice  in  tones  of  admiration. 
Then  the  triimj^ets  blare  again,  and  the  people  rend  the  air  with 
anthems  and  prayers  and  praises  of  the  Ship. 

“  God  of  the  strong,  Sanctify  the  Ship, 

King  of  the  Seas,  Sanctify  the  Ship.  .  .  . 

Protect,  oh  God,  the  liberty  of  the  Venetians, 

Hold  us  in  strength  and  liberty.” 

And  to  these  sounds  of  joy  and  prayer  the  great  Sliij)  ”  La 
Nai'c  ”  glides  into  the  water. 

‘‘  La  Patria  su  la  Nave!” 

Such  is  the  so-called  tragedy  that  D’Annunzio  has  given  ns. 
A  spectacle  loaded  with  elaboration  of  detail,  crowded  with  per¬ 
sonages,  and  set  in  a  frame  of  glittering  beauty,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  many  tragic  elements,  is  no  real  tragedy,  but  rather  an 
heroic  drama. 

Compared  with  the  poet’s  other  dramas,  La  Nave  is  the  most 
ambitious.  Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  he  seeks  to 
reinvoke  the  glories  of  the  past,  reminding  the  nation  of  its 
former  maritime  triumphs,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  further  greatness. 
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The  idea  is  a  fine  one,  and  no  other  poet  of  our  day  could  have 
compiled  such  a  work,  which,  if  the  style  is  in  places  too  studied, 
artificial,  and  pedantic,  contains  some  passages  of  singular  beauty. 
The  legendary  story,  steeped  in  mysticism  and  symbolism, 
and  rendered  in  sonorous  versification,  is  characteristic  of 
D  Annimzio’s  rich  imagination,  but,  though  he  is  a  master  of 
phrases,  he  is  not  master  of  his  idea,  for  he  is  more  aj>t  to 
think  of  his  scenic  effects  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  drama. 

At  times  the  never-ending  change  of  scene, — however  beautiful, 
—wearies  and  distracts  the  attention,  besides  retarding  the 
clearness  of  the  action,  and  the  poet  does  not  seem  to  distinguish 
the  realisable  from  the  unrealisable,  nor  understand  that  certain 
feelings  arc  too  deep  for  human  expression,  and  that  elaborate 
scenic  effects  do  not  suffice  when  the  soul  of  the  work  is  lacking. 

At  some  of  the  psychological  moments  when  a  hidden  meaning 
seems  about  to  be  revealed,  D’Annunzio  breaks  the  thread  and 
bursts  into  one  of  those  flourishes  of  rhetoric  to  which  he  is  too 
often  prone. 

Compared  with  his  other  w’orks.  La  Nace  takes  a  secondary 
place.  L<i  figlid  di  Jorio  stands  out  as  the  best  work  that  the 
])oet  has  hitherto  given  us  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view, — as 
a  stage  play, — whilst,  as  a  literary  work,  its  clear,  simple  style 
is  unmarred  by  any  affectations,  and  the  depth  of  its  tragic  power 
is  remarkable. 

Francesca  da  Rimini  is  equally  beautiful ;  there  are  passages  in 
it  that  are  unrivalled  in  power  and  pathos,  and  La  Cittd,  Morta, 
though  written  in  quite  another  manner,  must  be  classed  beside 
both  these  works  in  merit,  whilst  La  Gioconda,  the  most  modern 
of  D’Annunzio’s  plays,  is  perhaps  the  most  human  in  its  poignant 
interest. 

The  title  La  Nave  tells  its  own  story.  The  Ship  is  the  symbol 
of  the  glorious  Venice  of  the  future,  and  the  opening  invocation, — 
the  hymn  to  the  Adriatic,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
inspired  lines  in  the  drama,  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  play  ;  — 

Odi,  signore  Iddio  grande  e  tremendo 
cui  fecer  grido  i  padri  conibattendo 
su  le  rembato  :  cjnesto  ch'io  t’accendo 

^  il  Rogo  e  il  Faro. 

Tra  Pola  e  Albona  presso  del  Quarnaro 
tagliai  I’abete  andace  e-il  lauro  amaro 
c  la  rdverc  santa  con  I'acciaro 

della  bipenne ; 

e,  come  giiinsi  il  legim  ddle  antenne 
e  il  legno  del  corbame  alia  perenne 
fronda  della  Vittoria,  mi  sovvenne 

di  tiitti  i  morli. 
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di  tutti  mi  sovvenne  i  nostri  inorti 
sotto  il  gorge,  di  tutti  i  nostri  morti 
sotto  il  gorge,  che  tranghiottisce  i  forti 
e  i  lor  vascelli. 

Ma  dissi  :  0  Iddio  cho  vagli  e  rinnovelli 
iiel  Mar  le  stirpi,  o  Iddio  che  lo  cancelli, 
i  viventi  i  viventi  saran  quelli 

che  sopra  il  Mare 
ti  magnificheranno,  sopra  il  Mare 
ti  glorifichcranno,  sopra  il  Mare 
t’effriran  mirra  e  sangue  dall’altare 

che  porta  rostro. 

Fa  di  tutti  gli  Oceani  il  Mare  Nostro  I 

Amen. 

And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  when  La  Nave  is  launched, 
the  poet  expresses  in  splendid  lines  his  feeling  that  the  future 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  nation’s  position  as  a  naval  and 
mercantile  power,  and  his  desire  to  inspire  the  Italy  of  to-day 
with  the  ambition  to  “  let  the  future  copy  fair  the  past.”  The 
greatest  part  in  the  drama  is  played  by  the  populace,  which  holds 
the  stage  almost  from  first  to  last,  and  is  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  action  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  two  factions  Gratica  and  Faledra 
and  also  of  naval  companies,  workpeople,  priests,  seamen, 
prisoners,  processional  chorus,  chorus  of  catechumens,  dancers, 
companies  of  helmsmen  and  pilots,  singers,  and  trumpeters,  a 
vast  crowd,  whose  violent  sayings  confuse  the  reader  and  the 
spectator,  and  combine  to  make  up  one-third  of  the  book. 

Beside  the  powerful  and  dominating  voice  of  the  chorus,  the 
fantastic  and  symbolic  characters  of  the  chief  personages  are  over¬ 
whelmed  and  fade  into  insignificance ;  the  drama  seems  full  of 
fugitive  ideas,  and  it  appears  as  if  D’Annunzio  had  conceived  two 
dramatic  stories,  that  of  the  Ship  and  that  of  Basiliola,  and  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  fuse  the  two  into  one. 

The  launch  of  the  Ship,  with  its  influence  on  the  future  of 
Venice,  is  a  patriotic  historical  event,  into  which  the  tragic  storj 
of  Basiliola  is  woven  only  to  supply  the  incentive  that  drove  Marco 
Gratico  away.  He  says  :  — 

“  anderemo  fungi  a  riconoscere 
il  dominio  assegnato  alia  pin  grande 
speranza.  Noi  saremo  i  precursori 
che  non  tornano . ” 

Like  his  other  works,  the  drama  is  unduly  long  (the  premihe 
of  Francesca  da  Rimini  finished  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning!), 
and  there  are  wearisome  longueurs,  besides  other  passages  of 
so  gross  a  nature  that  la  Paoli,  who  played  the  part  of  Basiliola. 
insisted  on  having  them  cut  out.  These  were  notably  in  the 
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sceue  of  the  Fossa  Fuia  and  during  the  Bacchanalian  Banquet. 
D’Annunzio  has  always  delighted  in  obscuring  the  meaning  of  his 
verses  by  the  choice  of  words  that  are  unknown  to  even  the  most 
cultivated  Italians,  and  in  La  Nave  in  particular  there  are  a 
number  of  terms  that  Italians  do  not  understand.  The  poet  has 
had  recourse  to  the  Marine  Dictionary  of  all  Ages  compiled  by 
Giigliehnotti,  for  the  nautical  and  other  terms  he  uses  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  dictionary. 

In  the  story  of  the  play  itself  there  are  three  points  on  which 
we  differ  from  D’Annunzio.  First,  it  is  historically  incorrect  to 
describe  Byzantium  as  decadent  in  the  sixth  century ;  an  Empire 
that  lasted  for  another  nine  centuries  could  not  rightly  be  called 
decadent. 

Secondly,  although  but  faint  and  scarce  fragments  of  legendary 
history  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  those  early  pre-Venetian 
times,  the  Cathedrals  of  Torcello  and  Grado  and  the  numerous 
monasteries  scattered  on  the  Islands  of  the  Estuary  bear  witness 
that  the  inhabitants  were  a  God-fearing  people,  and  a  further 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  period  in  the  Chronicon  Venetum, 
written  by  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandola  of  the  Pontificate  of  St. 
Mark  in  1339,  and  also  by  the  famous  epistle  written  by 
Cassiodoro  to  the  jMaritime  Tribune  (Tribunis  Maritiinoruni 
Senator  Praefectus  Praetorio),  which  existed  in  530. 

The  people  described  by  these  writers  must  have  been  simple, 
honest,  industrious,  and  proud  of  their  hardly-won  freedom, 
devoting  their  lives  to  navigation  and  trade,  and  believing  in  God 
and  the  Saints.  A  sober,  austere  community  very  unlike  the 
ferocious,  corrupt,  and  bestial  people  of  D’Annunzio’s  drama  in 
the  Island  he  describes  as  “  tin’  Isola  delV  Estnario  Veneto,”  and 
whether  it  Ire  Grado,  Torcello,  Malamocco,  or  Eivoalto,  he  depicts 
it  as  a  lesser  Byzantium,  pervaded  by  religious  mania,  sexual 
frenzy,  and  luxurious  paganism. 

Thirdly,  the  character  of  Basiliola  is  an  inartistic  exaggeration. 
The  Faledra,  who  symbolises  Paganism  and  the  conflict  between 
the  surviving  Pagan  tendencies,  which  were  a  hindrance  to 
progress,  and  the  rising  new  Christianity,  a  foi’ce  which  even 
then  was  urging  the  islanders  forward  to  found  a  great  naval  and 
mercantile  power,  was  the  high-born  daughter  of  a  noble  race, 
and  if  she  had  been  described  as  a  proud  and  chaste  creature, 
how  much  more  sublime  would  -have  been  the  vengeance  she 
planned  in  which  she  sacrificed  her  own  purity  to  bring  about 
the  destruction  and  death  of  the  brothers  Gratici.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Marco  and  Sergio  Gratico  would  have  been  so 
inflamed  with  jealousy  as  to  shed  each  other’s  blood  for  so  corruf)t. 
impure,  and  shameless  a  courtesan  as  Basiliola. 
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ill  Spite  of  all  these  defects, — which  the  ”  real  artist  cultivates  ' ' 
— there  are  some  uoble  and  inspii'ed  passages  in  this  wonderful 
work.  Amongst  the  most  powerful  is  the  first  speech  of  Marco 
(iratico,  which  unfolds  the  whole  programme  of  the  maritime 
future  of  Venice  :  — 

0  genti  la  cui  terra  i  fiuiiii  predano, 
senza  terrors  udite  questo  tuono, 
senza  doglie  di  niorte  e  senza  tremito; 
ben  si  moltiplicate  I’allegrezza, 
perocclife  Dio  manderk  sopra  a  voi 
giorni  quali  non  furon  mai  veduti, 
non  di  dissolvimento  ma  d’imperio.  .  .  . 

with  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  ending  thus  :  — 

Iddio  le  disse  : 

"A  te  verrii  la  gloria  dei  miei  mari,  .... 

•Anna  la  prora  c  salpa  verso  il  Mondo!  ” 

Others  of  eijual  power  and  beauty  are  those  of  the  blind  Tribune, 
Orso  Faledro,  in  the  prologue,  Basiliola’s  proud  and  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  despot  :  — 

0  Gratioo,  despoto, 
dove  sei?  dove  sei?  Odinii!  Ouora 
la  tua  nemica,  tii  clie  sei  pin  prode 
d'ogni  prode.  Non  sei,  non  sei  tu  quegli 
cdio  spandesti  la  gloria  della  clamido 
sopra  il  corpo  del  Vescovo,  pe’grandi 
suoi  colpi?  Ebbene,  si,  ho  conibattuto 
con  unglue  e  rostro,  si,  con  earne  ed  aiiinia, 
si,  con  inipeto  e  frode;  ho  guerreggiato 
con  tutte  I'anni,  si,  tutta  la  guerra, 
ho  macchinato  tutte  le  vendotte, 
o  accecatore,  o  strazio  del  niio  sanguc. 

E  non  io  sono  duiupic  una  guerriera 
degna  che  tu  mi  riconosca  innanzi 
alia  morte?  Non  chiedo  che  tu  stenda 
la  porpora  su  me  (gia  da  te  I’ebbi  : 
ricordatene !)  ma  che  tu  mi  lasci 
(piesta  che  mi  rico])rc,  che  con  me 
nacque,  con  me  due  volte  coronata 
(la  parola  di  Gauro!).  Pel  mio  bacio 
d'amore  c  d’odio,  che  valeva  il  Mondo, 
dammi  la  morte  bella !  Riconoscimi 
Faledra  della  stirpe  d'Aquileia 
romana.  Non  la  macina,  o  nemico, 
non  la  mkeina!  Onorami.  Sii  principe. 

Toglimi  dalle  (^orde;  ed  anchc  me 
prendimi'su  la  nave,  ed  anche  I’ara; 
e  salpa,  e  portaci  in  silenzio;  e  gettaci ; 
e  gettami  nel  mezzo  mare,  ch’io 
vada  nel  fondo  a  ritrovar  la  terza 
mia  corona-1 
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and  the  moving  petition  set  forth  ,  by  the  old  Pilot  Lucio  Polo 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  Mario  Grratico  on  the  8hip  when 
lie  sets  sail  to  conquer  the  world  :  — 

Ciiovine,  per  i  sogiii  clelle  Stelle 
ii  ciii  tanti  c  tant'anni  furon  fissi 
(piesti  miei  occhi  logori,  aiiclie  me 
prendi  su  la  tua  Nave.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  t)  Navarco,  io  voglio  aiicora 
scrutare  dalla  prua  le  Stelle  eterne. 

Se  I’occliio  falla,  il  ciiore  esperto  sa. 

Non  lasciarmi  perire  negli  stagni. 

Prendimi  teco  all’  ultima  fortuna.  .  .  . 

The  mise-en-scene  of  the  play  is  magnificent,  the  accumulation 
of  effects  and  events  marvellous, — tor  D’Annunzio  has,  without 
scruple,  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  the  desire  to 
conquer  the  public, — and  yet  his  drama  bewilders  and  confuses  tlu' 
mind  and  the  eye,  but  does  not  sjxmk  to  the  heart.  The  spirit 
of  the  epoch  seems  to  have  escaped  him,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
profound  research  and  distinguished  talent  it  displays,  it  will 
not  live.  Instead  of  a  moving  page  of  history  he  has  given  us 
a  phantasmagoric  and  legendary  spectacle  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
unconvincing. 

Ethel  M.  de  Fonbl.anque. 
fil/rs.  Arthur  IJarter.) 

N.B. — Since  the  above  article  was  written  an  interesting  lecture  was  given 
at  Florence  by  Pompeo  Molmenti  (the  author  of  The  History  of  I'enice),  on 
.\pril  9th,  for  the  Dante  Society.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  “Venice  in 
the  Time  of  Dante,”  and  in  the  coniniencement  allusion  was  made  to  “a 
recent  dramatic  poem  ”  (La  Nave),  which  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  as  far  as 
history  is  concerned.  The  Venetian  writer  went  on  to  say  that  poetry  and 
not  history  is  expected  from  a  poet,  whose  imaginary  facts  and  incidents,  woven 
into  a  groundwork  of  romance,  must  be  considered  .as  artistic  fantasy,  and 
never  as  historically  correct.  He  then  quoted  from  the  famous  letter  written 
by  Cassiodoro  to  the  Maritime  Tribunes,  and  commented  upon  the  difference 
between  fact  and  fable,  the  difference  between  the  sober,  pious,  laborious  people 
of  Venetian  history,  and  the  vicious,  luxurious,  violent  people  of  D’Annunzio’s 
romantic  drama. 
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Does  the  idealist  or  the  realist  produce  the  greatest  art? 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  realist  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  determine  what  is  the  Englishman’s 
attitude  towards  artistic  expression  in  general. 

There  is  a  salient  difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Latin  which  he  who  runs  may  read — the  one  type  tends  to  the 
formation  of  character,  the  other  is  exclusively  intellectual.  ] 
take  the  Italians  to  be  not  only  the  typical  Latin  nation,  but  the 
typical  realists,  and  their  mental  characteristics  are  strictly 
dependent  on  their  realism.  We  northerners  are  idealists  ;  we  are 
an  interior  people ;  in  our  spirit  as  in  our  country  there  are  long 
twilights,  and  there  is  no  abundance  of  pitiless,  compelling 
sunlight.  The  things  we  see,  when  they  are  merely  intellectual 
appreciations,  are  not  very  clear-cut,  and  w’e  willingly  draw  a  veil 
— such  as  nature  draws  for  us — which  leaves  behind  it  mystery, 
something  unfathomed  and  unexplained,  something  kindly, 
illogical,  reticent,  obstinate,  self -deluding.  But  the  realist 
demands  no  mysteries  which  depend  on  not  having  looked  behind 
the  curtain,  and  his  innate  intellectual  freedom  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  create  the  limitations  which  the  idealist  willingly 
imposes  on  himself.  The  Italian  is  the  most  unprejudiced  man 
in  Europe.  We  are  not  a  quick-witted  people,  and  we  are  not 
an  open-minded  people ;  serried  ranks  of  pre-judgments  prevent 
the  hostile  approach  of  a  new  idea  :  but  the  Italians  are  the  one 
people — as  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  of  their  compatriots— 
who  carry  with  them  no  prevenient  judgments,  who  ‘  cherish 
no  idols.”  A  man  of  this  race  has  no  use  for  an  idea  but  to  see 
it  as  it  is.  He  has  no  veil  of  prejudice  ready  to  throw  over  its 
naked  truth  as  it  approaches  him,  no  cloak  of  convention,  no 
cherished  illusion  which  must  be  saved  at  all  costs  on  the  principle 
of  tant  pis  pour  les  fails,  no  mystical  necessity  for  self-delusion 
which  wards  off  the  possibility  of  seeing  a  thing  as  it  is  in  and  for 
itself.  Hence  the  Italian  strips  everything,  denudes  it,  tears  away 
its  drapery,  exposes  it  with  wide-eyed  unblinking  gaze  in  the 
pitiless  light  of  fact.  There  is  nothing  in  his  eyes  which  demands 
always  and  everywdiere  reverence  or  tender  dealing.  The  special 
loveliness  of  the  nature  formed  in  the  north,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  persuasion  that  there  are  things  one  is  not  to  see,  not  to 
hear ;  and  amongst  us  there  is  a  prevenient  idealism  which  draws 
a  veil  over  the  crudities  of  sense,  and  seeks  to  illustrate  from  within 
the  half-truths  they  reveal. 
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The  vivid  hold  which  the  Italians  have  on  the  real  is,  in  its 
turn  a  direct  result  of  their  temperament.  They  have  been 
called  “  a  vital  people,”  a  people  alive  and  alert  on  the  side  of 
the  vital  necessities — by  which  is  by  no  means  meant  the  material- 
Igtic— who  tend  to  form  a  general  aesthetical,  as  opposed  to  ethical, 
awareness.  It  is  a  temperament  at  once  less  coarse  of  fibre  than 
the  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon,  less  brutal,  but  more  wanton. 

1A  nation  of  realists  is  not  aristocratic.  All  aristocracy  involves 
some  kind  of  hedging  round  of  people  and  things,  something  taken 
I  for  granted,  placed  beyond  question  ;  and  the  realist  feels  no  need 
for  that  clothing  and  concealing  of  what  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  aristocratic  and  idealist  peoples. 
Here  is  a  distinction  which  profoundly  affects  national  domestici¬ 
ties.  The  crude  simplicity  of  domestic  life  everywhere  in  Italy, 
where  the  orderly  of  a  cavalry  officer  will  return  along  the  streets 
of  the  capital  carrying  his  superior’s  clean  shirt  in  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  the  pennyworth  of  milk  for  his 
breakfast  in  the  other,  contrasts  strangely  with  our  English  life 
which  the  late  Lady  Acton  found  so  “  ponderous.”  The  fact  is 
that  the  Englishman  finds  it  imperiously  necessary  to  hide  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  especially  in  his  domestic  life.  The 
silver  cream  jug  knows  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  cow,  and  we 
affect  a  su])reme  ignorance  of  the  processes  by  which  the  finished 
result  has  been  achieved.  The  Englishman,  unlike  the  Italian, 
is  not  satisfied  with  a  thing  for  itself — as  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
life  for  its  own  sake ;  he  wants  to  secure  an  illusion  about  it. 

There  is  here,  no  doubt,  a  form  of  self-respect ;  the  evidence  of 
1  a  moral  reticence  which  is  no  quality  of  our  Mediterranean 
I  neighbours.  But  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  this  kind  of  reticence 
j  and  idealism  degenerates  into  quite  another  quality,  and  is  resjxin- 
sible  for  our  snobbishness.  The  ideal  which  makes  life  worth 
living  to  an  Englishman  may  be  paradise  or  mere  lucre,  and  what 
is  at  one  end  of  the  scale  a  manifestation  of  the  hero-worshi}) 
which  has  such  solid  roots  among  Teuton  and  Anglo-Saxon,  may 

I*  become  a  heavy  vulgar  snobbishness,  idealising  an  unworthy  object, 
at  the  other.  The  Italian  is  not  a  snob.  One  may  see  him  making 
his  best  bow  to  a  fine  coat ;  but  he  sees  the  man  underneath.  He 
likes  the  fine  coat,  it  is  gay,  fit,  prosperous,  suggestive,  altogether 
delightful.  It  adds  to  the  sum  of  nice  things.  Also  he  may 
profit  by  it.  So  he  bow's.  But  wdiat  may  be  taken  for  snobbish¬ 
ness  in  Italy  is  a  result  of  the  all-pervading  realism,  which  implies 
a  hyper-sensitiveness  to  external  impressions.  The  snob  of  an 
Englishman  magnifies  the  man  beneath  the  coat ;  he  is  blinded, 
as  though  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  being  of  another  clay,  and 
Bcems  incapable  of  seeing  him  as  he  is. 
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But  if  the  Italian  is  not  aristocratic,  he  is  imperialistic.  Italiau  1 
civilisation  is  based  on  that  lioman  civilisation  which  left  nothing  1 
to  the  individual,  which  sacrificed  the  unit  to  the  society,  and  I 
made  public  decorum  the  note  of  all  social  action,  public  tradition  ■ 
everywhere  ouWeigh  the  idiosyncrasies  of  personality.  While  i 
social  lore  is  more  rigid  in  such  a  civilisation,  and  there  is  a  finer  i 
crop  of  conventions,  with  less  independence  of  character,  there  is  * 
greater  intellectual  independence  than  among  an  individualistic  1 
people  like  ourselves.  The  dependence  of  mind  which  allows  the  j 
average  Britisher  to  await — even  to  be  overawed  by — the  dicta  of  3 
the  Times  new'spaper,  is  unknown  in  France  or  Italy.  It  is 
indeed,  a  strange  fact  that  an  individualistic  people  while  pro-  j 
ducing  plenty  of  character  and  plenty  of  idiosyncrasy,  repel  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom,  and  that  this  has  more  scope  under  the  ajgis  of  ! 
great  and  common  social  traditions.  It  has  been  noted  that  in 
art  a  great  tradition  is  liberating,  not  cramping,  and  more  intel-  | 
lectual  freedom  can  probably  be  enjoyed  under  the  pressure  of  the  I 
Catholic  tradition  than  anywhere  else  in  Christendom,  outside,  I 
perhaps,  the  Society  of  Friends.  | 

The  pomp  which  is  characteristic  of  all  imperial  civilisations  ? 
must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  aristocratic  temperament.  I 
There  is  always  something  intime  and  fastidious  in  the  latter.  I 
the  result  of  an  inward  exigence,  self-covetous,  self-reticent— a  | 
kind  of  disciplina  arcani  of  the  spirit — entirely  unlike  the  public 
character  of  pomp  and  the  cult  of  the  fastoso.  The  ti  ue  aristo¬ 
cratic  sentiment  is  independent  of  the  external ;  the  outward  fences 
and  barriers  which  it  creates — and  which  it  always  supposes 
present — correspond  to  interior  fences  and  barriers,  to  mental 
outworks  which  can  never  be  taken  or  shaken.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  aristocratic  sentiment  to  continue  to  use  the  same  name  j 
for  the  idea — which,  like  the  king,  never  dies — but  at  the  same  j 
time  to  care  for  the  idea,  not  the  name  or  the  thing.  During  the  j 
troubles  in  France  the  visits  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  took  j 
place  under  altered  conditions,  and  the  equipage  de  Madame  ; 
duly  announced  when  her  maid  and  a  pair  of  goloshes  awaited  her  | 
downstairs.  It  is  because  the  Italian  depends  on  pomp,  and  not  I 
on  this  intimate  sentiment,  that  his  self-respect  is  less,  and  where  | 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  be  untouched  by  the  j 
hand  of  fortune,  the  Italian,  his  customary  outside  aids  being  no  - 
longer  procurable,  is  easily  degraded  :  he  sinks  with  the  ugly  real.  | 
Of  the  Englishman  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  not  the  kind  of  j 
robustness  necessary  to  live  always  wdth  things  as  they  are ;  to  lend  i 
nothing  to  them  from  within,  to  dispense  with  the  reticences.  I 
And  it  is  w^ell  it  should  be  so.  The  work  which  each  people  have  1 
to  do  depends  as  much  on  their  limitations  as  on  their  qualities.  * 
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Every  people  claim  the  liberties  which  accord  with  their  vital 
needs.  It  was  the  vital  necessity  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
not  any  enterprise  in  dogma,  which  brought  about  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  freedom,  and 
that  the  Italians  enjoy  greater  liberty  of  spirit  than  the  English¬ 
man,  but  never  achieve  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  sense  of  responsibility  so 
highly  characteristic  of  the  latter  is  no  product  of  imperialistic 
civilisations.  Indeed  the  vital  temperament  and  social  imperial¬ 
ism  work  together  to  create  irresponsibility  ;  the  conscience  of  the 
Italian  people  being  still  further  determined  by  a  well-defined 
self-interest  proper  to  the  vital  temperament.  The  lack  of  rever¬ 
ence  in  their  character  is  no  doubt  mainly  the  result  of  one  of 
their  marked  intellectual  qualities — the  logical  faculty.  A  quick 
apprehension  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  nothing  else  inter¬ 
vening,  is  as  destructive  of  conventional  reverences  as  it  is  a 
powerful  constructive  factor  in  grasping  those  principles  which 
underlie  the  technique  of  the  arts. 

To  sum  up  the  results  we  have  reached  so  far  : — The  Italian 
possesses  independence  of  mind  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character ;  liberty  of  spirit  against  the  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  in  general — 

'I'lu;  Vit-id  'I'lie  Phlegmatic- 

Realist  Idealist 

Intellectual  V  may  he  Chaiuctei-foi-iuing 

1  mpeiialist if  o|>[s>sed  tc»  Individualistic 

Democratic  Aristocratic 

Passionate  Sentimental. 

\  glance  at  these  two  columns  will  incline  us  to  place  art  by  the 
side  of  idealism,  sentiment,  the  interior  qualities.  Perhaps  the 
best  text  for  what  I  have  to  say  is  to  be  found  in  iNIatthew  Arnold’s 
observation  that  the  imagination  of  the  Celt,  with  its  “  passionate, 
turbulent,  indomitable  reaction  against  the  despotism  of  fact,”  has 
never  succeeded  in  producing  a  masterpiece  of  art.  The  Engli.sh- 
man  is  not,  however,  so  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by  an  artistic 
people.  What  is  meant  is  a  people  with  those  artistic  perceptions 
without  which  no  art  can  exist.  It  is  the  custom  in  England  to 
think  and  judge  as  though  art  were  a  department  of  ethics ;  even 
the  function  of  criticism,  according  to  a  very  recent  writer,  is 
ethical.  None  but  a  people  with  no  intellectual  resting-place 
between  metaphysics  and  conduct  could  maintain  such  an  opinion. 
Art  has  not  arisen  among  the  metaphysical  peoples  but  among 
a  race  of  psychologists  ;  the  realist  peoples  are  the  natural  psycho¬ 
logists,  and  the  Italian,  like  his  T^atin  confrere  in  France,  leaves 
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metaphysics  to  the  Scotchman  and  the  Teuton.'  ]t  is  from  the 
ground  occupied  by  psychology  that  art  is  reached,  and  we  slioukt 
sutfer  it  to  exist  as  a  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit  sui  (jcncrifi 
teaching  us  in  its  own  way,  not  by  masquerading  as  sonicthino 
else. 

The  conditions  of  great  art,  then,  involve  a  dualism  such  as  is 
offered  by  psychology  :  idealism,^  the  poetic  imagination,  effusion 
of  sentiment,  or  even  that  refinement  of  sentiment  we  call 
taste,  do  not  form  the  moral  material  of  art.  If  we  think  of 
painting  in  every  branch,  of  poetry,  architecture,  music  and 
singing;  if  we  think  of  the  decorative  arts,  chiselling,  intaglio, 
engraving,  bronze  and  majolica  work,  mosaic,  and  stucco  relief;  if 
we  think  of  design,  com|X)sition ,  execution  in  any  of  these,  we 
shall  admit  at  once  that  Italy  has  been  par  vxceUencc  the  land 
of  art  in  modern  Europe.  What  the  Italians  possess  are  the 
artistic  perceptions  :  that  keen  observation,  that  openness  to  all 
external  impressions,  that  intuitive  way  of  gauging  and  grouping 
the  data  of  the  senses,  the  appreciation  of  technique  for  its  own 
sake — the  balance  and  proportion  implied  in  these  things.  It 
is  an  important  truth  that  Italians  learn  from  the  outside,  and 
that  Northern  peoples  get  from  without  only  what  they  bring 
from  within.  But  the  uninterrupted  vision  of  reality  which  has 
relegated  moral  vision  to  the  second  place  has  hestow-ed  on  Europe 
not  what  is  crude  and  naked  and  bare,  hut  another  mode  of  seeing, 
of  feeling,  of  being — one  of  the  great  modes  of  human  exjiression 
— art.  The  hand  which  stripped  the  veil  from  the  objects  of  sense 
is  also  the  hand  which  clothed  them,  returning  them  to  us  with 
the  crudities  gone,  penetrated  by  a  new  vision — expressed  for  ever 
in  higher  terms.  The  ruthless  gaze  which  saw  so  much,  and 
suffered  no  illusion,  saw  also  something  which  we  did  not  see  ;  and 
revealing  to  us  what  lay  beyond  our  sight  held  up  a  mirror  in 
which  the  real  looks  back  at  us  as  the  ideal. 

What  Arnold  said  of  the  Irishman  holds  the  clue  to  the  truth 
— which  the  Greek  had  already  taught  us — that  interpretation  is 
not  left  only  to  the  peoples  whose  vision  is  turned  inwards ;  that 
when,  for  such,  the  external  seems  bared  of  all  meaning,  the 
realist  may  restore  it  to  us  with  the  new  vision  in  it. 

(1)  I  have  instanced  the  French  sometimes  as  a  Latin  type,  sometimes  as  a 
Northern.  They  are  both.  They  present  us  with  the  realist  and  also  with  the 
aristocratic  characters;  and  while  their  realism  is  tempered  with  certain  graces 
of  mind  foreign  to  the  Italian,  the  acute  powers  of  observation  and  keen  logic 
are  not  accompanied  by  a  general  level  of  the  other  moral  and  psychical 
cpialities — ruthlessness,  the  passion  to  lay  bare,  poise,  facility-  which  have 
produced  art  in  Italy  and  which  repel  aristocratic  intimity  and  aristocratic 
illusion. 

(2)  The  following  argument  is  partly  drawn  from  my  stud,v  of  the  “Roman 
People,”  in  Messrs.  A.  and  fb  Rlack’s  Bntne. 
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Cnide  realism,  although  it  is  the  raw  material,  is  not  the  tem- 
lierameut  of  art.  'fhe  true  realist,  because  he  is  an  artist,  has 
always  seen  the  real  trausliguring  itself  under  his  eyes,  taking 
on  new'  meanings.  He  never  leaves  us  with  the  crude  materials  ; 
his  way  of  looking  at  these  has  transformed  them  as  truly  as 
the  in^Yard  vision  transforms.  Only,  to  see  with  the  artist’s 
eye  you  must  not  refuse — as  does  the  idealist — to  see  all  there  is  to 
see.  The  artist  is,  like  the  mystic,  a  seer,  but  first  a  seer  of  real 
things.  This  is  the  lesson  which  the  artist  learns  by  all  working  in 
the  technique  of  the  arts.  There  is  for  him  no  strange  aristocratic 

I  paralysing  i>ersuasion  that  the  touch — the  shock — of  the  real 
profanes  the  ideal.  This  shrinking  from  the  contact  of  the  idea 
with  its  inodes  of  expression — as  though  the  idea  were  too  delicate 
of  fibre  to  face  it — has  brought  about  in  us  a  certain  contemjit 
of  expression,  and  bred  in  us  the  opinion  that  if  you  can  give  verbal 
(‘xpression  to  a  thing  you  cannot  really  feel  it. 

I  Are  there,  in  fact,  thoughts  too  deep  for  words?  The  inquiry 
reminds  one  of  the  logic-paper  question  of  one’s  university  days  : 
Is  clear  thought  compatible  with  confused  expression?  And  the 
answer  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  There  are  thoughts  too 
deep  for  some  people’s  command  of  language  and  for  their  skill 
ill  self-expression.  We  need  only  remind  ourselves  of  French 
suhtilty  in  giving  clear,  graceful,  and  adequate  expression  to 
intimate  and  hidden  things,  to  ]ierceive  that  it  is  not  their  hidden¬ 
ness  which  deprives  them  of  expression,  just  as  the  primitive 
artist’s  inadequate  command  of  his  medium  would  not  have  justi¬ 
fied  the  belief  that  the  beautiful  must  not  only  be  hard,  as  Socrates 
has  it,  but  mute.  The  truth  of  course  is  that  ideas  are  reinforced 
by  their  expression,  as  thought  is  facilitated  by  language;  that 
in  no  department  can  one  afford  to  shun  that  contact  with  th(' 
real  which,  as  I  have  said,  becomes  in  its  turn  an  instructor,  a 
mirror  of  the  ideal.  If  we  think  that  the  idea  can  stand  alone,  or 
set  before  us  poorly  furnished,  it  is  not  only  art  but  the  idea 
also  which  suffers.  It  suffers  in  force,  in  power,  in  a  plastic 
i  fpiality — in  that  reaction  of  self-realisation  which  makes  it 

i  challenging,  compelling.  The  idea  may  be  always  more  than  the 

expression,  but  it  is  not  any  use  without  it ;  and  it  is  in  shrinking 
]  from  the  effort  demanded  for  the  proper  management  of  technique, 
and  in  miscalculating  and  depreciating  the  place  of  technique 
I  itself,  as  the  material  of  expression,  that  the  idealist  falls  short 
of  the  artist.  The  kernel  of  the  matter  is  this  :  You  must  be 
constitutionally  able  to  feel  about  the  expression  all  that  intimity, 
tenderness,  reA^erent  care,  that  sentiment  of  its  distinction,  its 
worthiness,  its  suggestiveness  which  the  idealist  lavishes  on  tlie 
idea.  Art  comes  when  there  is  no  longer  any  antithesis  betAveen 
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subtle  idea  and  gross  matter,  when  tor  us  the  latter  holds  nothiug 
“  common  or  unclean  ”  ;  “  when  two  shall  be  one,  and  that  which 
is  without  as  that  which  is  within.” 

When  Zola  died,  an  Italian — Giuseppe  Giacosa — drew  attention 
to  the  one  characteristic  mark  of  the  genius  of  this  man,  whose 
mother  was  French  but  whose  father  was  Italian — his  incurable 
realism.  No  doubt  the  crude  realism  of  Zola  always  found  a  ready 
explanation  among  foreigners  as  the  proiu’ium  of  ‘‘the  French 
novel.”  But  there  were  in  Zola  elements  which  were  not  French 
at  all — a  realism  without  any  lightness  of  touch,  without  French 
grace,  gaiety,  buoyancy,  or  esprit.  The  Italian  is  not  gay  as  the 
Frenchman  is  gay,  as  the  outcome  of  a  high  courage,  and  of 
reliance  on  the  legitimate  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  the  irre- 
jiressible  pleasures  of  esprit.  Though  he  insists  on  calling  to 
himself  a  cheerful  spirit,  his  temperament  is  unstable,  with  a 
deeply-cut  obverse  of  melancholy  and  discontent.  Zola  falls 
between  the  two  stools  of  the  Italian  and  French  temporaiuents. 
He  experienced  to  the  full  the  exigencies  of  the  terrilic  realism 
of  the  former ;  nevertheless,  had  all  Italian  realism  been  of  Zola’s 
(quality  Italy  would  not  have  given  art  to  Europe.  Thti  bareness 
and  uglinesses  incident  to  the  realist  outlook  disapptmr  when 
transmuted  into  the  artistic  appreciations.  These  in  their  turn 
have  a  real  action  on  the  moral  sense  :  there  is  common  to  all 
artistic  jieoples  a  greater  intellectual  spaciousness,  a  liberty  of 
spirit  with  no  touch  of  pharisaism,  freedom  from  the  obstacles 
which  intellectual  prejudice  raises  to  intellectual  vision,  and 
which  moral  irrejudice  raises  to  artistic  vision.  We  moral  natures, 
without  wit,  intellectual  keenness  or  clearness,  miss  some  moral 
truths  ;  and  just  as  we  lack  the  intellectual  robustness  which  would 
allow  us  to  let  things  appear  as  they  are,  so  we  lack  a  certain 
moral  grit  which  helps  a  [reople  not  to  play  the  hyjxicrite  and  the 
prude.  The  Englishman  will  be  found  punctually  crying 
‘‘  sinner  ”  in  his  books  or  his  newspapers  lest  you  should  think 
he  has  lot  or  j^art  in  the  unclean  thing — an  expedient  which  would 
not  suggest  itself  to  the  Frenchman  or  Italian.  These  are  the 
penalties  which  we  pay  for  that  interior  vision  which  teaches 
a  man  at  least  as  much  as  the  realistic  vision  :  we,  too,  pay  a  price 
for  the  im|iortant  faculty  of  not  always  seeing  what  is  evident, 
but  seeing  clearly  (‘‘  with  the  inward  eye”),  and  keeping  by  us 
close  and  warm  when  found,  the  unobvious  truth  upon  which  no 
mortal  eye  has  looked. 

Italy  offers  two  hostages  to  art  besides  her  realism — or  are  these 
themselves  dejxjndent  on  vitalism,  on  that  keen  sense  of  the  real 
w  hich  provokes  the  energetic  reaction  of  which  art  is  born  ?  The 
Italians  have  then,  first,  w’hat  has  been  happily  called  ‘‘  a  great 
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temperament,”  and  next  they  have  a  marvellous  facility.  Owing 
to  these  two  things  Italian  artistic  execution  is  superior  all  along 
the  line  to  that  of  any  other  people.  An  American  cannot  get  his 
clay  worked  into  marble  by  a  Yankee  hand  as  he  can  by  an  Italian  ; 
and  not  all  German  pre-eminence  in  music  will  give  us  an  Italian’s 
execution  on  any  instrument.  For  the  execution  of  great  works 
of  art  3’ou  want  people  with  a  “temperament” — an  Italian,  a 
Pole,  or  a  Magyar.  The  sentimental  temioerament— which  is  the 
Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  par  excellence — can 
never  do  duty  for  passion,  and  without  passion  there  are  no  “  great 
temperaments.” 

Herbert  Spencer  found  a  middle  term  in  metaphysics  between 
the  idealism  of  a  Berkeley  and  the  realism  of  a  Reid.  Matter 
exists,  but  not  as  perceived  by  our  senses,  or  the  noumenon  does 
not  exist  as  it  appears  to  us — as  its  phenomena.  He  called  this 
relation  of  the  senses  to  their  object  a  “  transfigured  realism.” 
.\rt,  also,  is  a  middle  term,  scouting  the  idealist  hypothesis  on 
the  one  hand,  and  transfiguring  the  realist’s  realism  on  the  other. 
.Vs  phenomena  place  us  in  relation  with  real  objects  transfigured 
by  their  passage  across  the  channels  wdiich  convey  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  their  existence,  so  the  arts  are  a  transfigured  picture 
of  our  real  world  seen  across  that  rare  thing,  an  artist’s  tempera¬ 
ment— are  the  phenomena  which  result  from  its  action  on  this 
real  world.  Not  to  the  tissue  of  a  dream  spun  in  the  brain  of 
idealism  docs  this  temperament  owe  its  existence  ;  not  the  Bcrke- 
leyan  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  not  the  passionate  revolt 
af^ainst  the  real  of  the  Celtic  temperament,  go  to  its  perfecting; 
it  demands  the  balance,  the  proportion,  the  passion  working  on 
the  real,  of  the  Italian  temperament. 

The  Sicilian  actors  at  the  Shaftesbury  suggest  to  a  writer  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (for  April)  some  reflections  w’hich  wdll 
illustrate  w'hat  has  been  said.  The  Italians,  he  WTites,  cared 
little  for  scenic  illusion  :  in  their  owm  country  Sig.  Grasso  inter¬ 
rupted  the  play  to  eject  someone  in  the  audience,  in  London  he 
and  his  company  w’ould  accept  “  calls”  and  return  to  bow’  after 
a  dramatic  exit  or  in  the  interval  of  a  passionate  scene. 

But  where  what  may  be  called  the  technical  illusion  is  perfect, 
the  extraneous  aids  and  atmosphere — the  poor  shifts  of  the  idealist 
—can  bo  dispensed  with.  My  thesis  is  that  the  non-artisti<; 
peoples  do  not  find  in  themselves  the  robustness  necessary  for 
creating  this  “technical  illusion.” 


M.  A.  R.  TrKF.R. 
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Beginning  this  article  before  the  annual  great  affair  at  Edinburgh 
between  the  fifteens  of  England  and  Scotland  has  taken  place, 

I  think  that  results  this  season  have  completely  justified  the 
closing  statement  in  my  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Eeview 
of  November  last,  which  ran  :  “So  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  more  hope  for  English  Eugby  football  now  than  there  has  been 
for  a  very  long  time.’’ 

The  English  fifteen  scored  three  goals  and  a  try  against  Wales 
at  Bristol  last  January,  and  heat  Ireland  at  Eichmond  by  one 
goal,  two  tries  to  a  penalty  goal.  This,  Ireland,  with  only  three 
alterations  in  the  team,  followed  by  beating  Scotland  at  ])ublin, 
but  were  themselves  beaten  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  game 
with  Wales  at  Belfast  on  March  14th. 

To  show  how  this  performance  is  a  great  improvement  on 
I'ingland’s  disastrous  record  of  the  past  ten  years,  a  few  figures 
are  necessary.  Since  1898,  when  England  beat  Wales  at 
Blackheath,  the  English  fifteen  has  not  defeated  Wales.  Luring 
that  period,  exclusive  of  this  year’s  match,  Englishmen  had 
scored  only  eight  tries  in  nine  games,  three  times  failing  to 
score,  and  never  scoring  more  than  two  tries  in  one  match.  In 
this  year’s  game,  then,  England  did  twice  as  well  in  the  scoring 
line  as  her  team  has  done  in  any  game  for  ten  years.  Against 
Ireland  since  1898  England  had  won  three  matches,  scoring 
eighteen  tries  altogether,  five  in  one  match,  and  twice  failing 
to  score  at  all.  Ireland  scored  in  the  same  period  nineteen  tries, 
and  failed  to  score  only  on  the  last  occasion  when  they  were 
defeated,  viz.,  four  years  ago  at  Blackheath  by  two  goals  and 
three  tries  to  nil.  Even  without  the  success  which  I  anticipate 
at  Invcrlcith  on  March  21st,  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  these 
figures,  quite  apart  from  the  form  shown,  English  football  has, 
on  the  whole,  shown  the  improvement  which,  writing  after  the 
results  of  the  1906-1907  season,  I  adumbrated  in  my  last  article. 

I  suggested  then  that  the  exclusion  of  Welsh,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  internationals  from  our  county  fifteens,  which  had  been 
advocated  by  several  of  the  critics  for  some  little  time  past,  was 
for  the  general  well-being  of  the  game.  Though  one  cannot  point 
to  any  particular  result  of  one  season’s  working  of  the  new  rule, 
the  fact  that  the  great  improvement  which,  as  shown  above,  has 
taken  place,  as  a  result  of  the  two  appearances  of  our  national 
side,  has  followed  the  exclusion  of  our  friendly  “aliens,’’  i^? 
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pregnant  with  meaning.  It  was  argued  by  those  for  the  inclusion 
of  these  “  aliens  ”  that  their  exclusion  would  lower  the  standard 
of  play.  This  has  only  proved  true  of  county  football  in  the 
south-eastern  section  of  the  County  Championship.  And  in 
support  of  the  contentions  of  the  pro-alien  critic,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  champion  county  of  the  south-eastern  section 
has  played  on  its  three-quarter  line  T.  P.  Lloyd  and  Gwillym 
Jones,  two  players  whose  patronymics  lead  one  to  suppose  they 
are  eligible  for  Welsh  caps.  T.  P.  Lloyd  was,  however,  chosen 
first  reserve  for  England  against  Ireland,  and  would,  if  chosen, 
accept  an  English  cap.  No  other  county  in  the  south-eastern 
section  had  an  “  alien  ”  on  its  three-quarter  line,  and  practically 
only  Kent,  with  J.  S.  Wilson,  of  the  R.N.C.,  Greenwich,  forward, 
played  a  jdayer  who  was  in  the  running  for  a  cap  other  than  an 
English  one.  Since  when,  Wilson  has  deservedly  achieved  the 
honour,  as  he  went  into  the  Scottish  pack  in  the  Irish  match 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Gowlland’s  inability,  due  to  injury, 
to  play.  Wilson  was  again  chosen  to  play  against  England. 
But  the  success  of  Middlesex  is  not  wholly  due  to  its  “  alien  ” 
contingent,  as  might  have  been  said  of  its  position  in  county 
football  in  the  past. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  of  alt  our  counties  Middlesex  and 
Kent  had  been  most  prone  to  play  alien  internationals  before 
the  new  ruling  came  into  force.  In  spite  of  the  higher  standard 
of  play  thereby  produced,  selon  the  pro-alien  critics,  Middlesex 
has  never  won  the  championship,  and  Kent  only  twice,  in  1896  7 
and  1903-1.  This  does  not  argue  much  for  the  higher  standard. 
The  Championship,  since  its  inception  in  the  season  of  1888-9,  has 
been  won  by  Yorkshire  seven  times,  Durham  four  times,  Devon 
three  times,  Kent  twice,  Northumberland  and  Lancashire  once 
each,  while  in  1906-7  Devon  and  Durham  shared  the  honour  after 
playing  two  drawn  games.  As  the  seven  counties  named  scarcely 
ever  play  “aliens”  in  their  teams,  Kent  excepted,  the  Cham¬ 
pionship  has  been  won  seventeen  times  in  nineteen  seasons  by 
teams  of  English  eligibles  only.  The  only  Champion  county, 
except  Kent  again,  which  has  ever  had  much  to  do  with  the 
“  alien  ”  international  is  Devon,  and  that  to  a  far  lesser  degree 
than  Kent,  which  on  one  memorable  occasion  at  least  had  a 
Scottish  full-back,  a  Welsh,  a  Scottish,  and  two  Irish  “trials” 
three-quarters,  two  Welsh  halves,  and  at  least  two  forwards  who 
were  ineligible  for  an  English  cap.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  of 
the  County  Championship  Competition  completely  knock  the 
bottom  out  of  the  higher  standard  argument. 

This  year  Middlesex  won  the  south-eastern  championship  from 
Surrey,  Kent,  East  Midlands,  INIidland  Counties,  and  Eastern 
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Counties.  The  last-named  made  a  brave  effort  in  their  first 
venture  into  the  lists.  Had  their  three-quarter  line  been  as  good 
as  their  halves  and  forwards,  they  would  very  nearly  have  won 
sectional  honours.  In  the  south-west  the  original  round  left 
Devon ,  Cornwall ,  and  Gloucestershire  equal  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
A  re-play  left  Cornwall  indisputably  cock  of  the  walk.  Middlesex 
and  Cornwall  never  having  opposed  each  other  before,  they  were 
obliged  by  the  rules  governing  the  contest  to  toss  for  choice  of 
ground.  Middlesex,  through  their  secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hodgson, 
lost  the  toss,  and,  of  course,  Cornwall  invited  Middlesex  in  the 
most  hospitable  manner  to  Eedruth — a  noted  enclosure,  where 
there  is  a  slope  to  the  playing-pitch — on  which  slope  the  Cornish- 
men  are  famous  for  hammering  it  into  the  foe.  Much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Garryow'en  Club  in  the  famous  “  Garryowen 
Corner  ”  of  the  football  ground  at  Limerick,  wdiere,  base  rumour 
liath  it,  teeth  have  ere  this  met  in  the  flesh  of  the  enemy  !  Anent 
tliat  toss  for  choice  of  venue,  INTr.  Hodgson  has  a  tale  to  tell : 
“  I  always  call  ‘  Tails,’  ”  said  he  to  me  when  plaintively  narrating 
liis  woes  the  day  after  he  w^as  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence  in 
any  captain  or  secretary  of  “losing  the  toss,’’  “but  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  matter  this  time  T  tossed  fifty  times  that 
morning,  and  the  coin  fell  ‘  Heads  ’  thirty-five  times.  When  it 
came  to  the  fatal  toss  I  stuck  to  ‘  Tails  ’ — and  it  came  down 
‘  Heads  ’  !  ’’  added  the  culpable  secretary  as  he  hung  his  head 
for  shame.  And  so  Middlesex  had  to  journey  to  Eedruth  instead 
of  having  the  advantage  which  the  home  match  invariably,  and 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  quite  apart  from  the  familiarity  of 
the  surroundings  and  the  advantages  of  playing  before  a  friendly 
audience,  bestows  upon  the  side  which  has  not  had  to  travel. 

Durham  had  meanwhile  won  the  Northern  Championship, 
and  as  the  North  v.  South  match  of  the  year  had  been  played 
in  the  north — at  Hartlepool,  to  wut,  the  South  winning  wdth  the 
utmost  ease,  as  they  did  the  year  before  at  Blackheath — the 
Durham  men,  therefore,  had  once  more  to  journey  south  to  pTay 
the  final.  This  match,  the  final  of  the  County  Championship,  is 
ruled  each  year  by  the  venue  of  the  annual  North  v.  South  match, 
in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  distribute  the  plums  of  the  season. 
Next  season  the  northern  champions  will  invite  their  friendly 
southern  opponents  to  the  north.  Last  season,  by  the  w’ay, 
Durham  only  had  to  travel  south  after  drawing  wdth  Devon  in 
the  original  final  of  the  season  at  West  Hartlepool.  They  then 
played  at  Exeter  in  April,  and,  drawing  again,  decided  to  share 
the  honour  and  glory  wnth  the  men  of  glorious  Devon.  The  latter, 
the  best  county  team  of  the  season,  w’ere  so  stale  by  the  time 
the  two  finals  came  along  that  they  were  very  lucky  in  the  end 
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not  to  be  beaten.  Middlesex  were  unable  to  travel  to  Eedruth 
at  anything  like  full  strength,  injuries  and  the  Hospital  Cup 
Final  keeping  some  of  their  best  players  away,  and,  naturally 
enough,  they  suffered  defeat.  The  final  was  thus  left  to  be 
played  by  Durham  and  Cornwall,  who  met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  game  on  March  28th  at  Redruth,  when  the 
game  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Durham.  This,  on  the  season’s  form, 
was  inevitable.  It  was  knowm  that  the  Durham  forwards  were 
a  good  pack  of  assured  match-playing  power,  one  that  is  able  to 
alter  its  game  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment.  But  the 
Dnrhain  hacks  w^ere  not  in  the  same  category.  And  so  it  proved 
on  the  day.  Before  a  crowd  the  like  of  which  no  Cornish  football 
ground  had  seen  before,  some  38,000  being  present,  the  Cornish 
pack,  splendidly  led  by  J.  G.  Milton  and  F.  Jackson,  gave  their 
backs  plenty  of  the  ball.  B.  Solomon  and  B.  Bennetts,  the  left- 
wing  three-quarters,  were  in  great  form.  The  centre  scored 
twice  and  Bennetts  once,  w'hile,  to  give  the  victory  proper  local 
touch,  the  final  try  was  scored  by  Tregurtha.  Cornwall  won  in 
the  mo.st  decisive  manner  by  a  goal  and  four  tries  to  a  penalty 
goal,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  became  Champion  County. 
The  strength  of  Devon  alone  stood  in  Cornwall’s  way  in  quite 
recent  years,  or  they  might  have  won  the  position  in  3905  or 
1907.  Their  team  is  at  present  a  finely-balanced  one  right 
through,  which  is,  after  all,  the  best  kind  of  strength.  They 
do  not  have  to  depend  upon  brilliant  individualism.  Their  victory 
will  do  the  game  much  good  in  the  land  of  Tre,  of  Pol,  and  of 
Pen. 

A  feature  of  the  season  has,  as  forecasted  in  my  last  article,  been 
the  tour  of  the  New'  Zealand  professional  team  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Northern  Union.  The  chief  results  were  the  victory  of  the 
visitors  in  tw?o  out  of  the  three  games  arranged  between  them 
and  teams  representing  the  Northern  Union,  and  a  sum  of  about 
T'200  per  New  Zealander  at  the  end  of  the  trip  as  his  share  of 
the  spoil.  The  third  Test  Match,  so-called,  very  nearly  ended 
in  a  free  fight,  players  came  to  blow's,  and,  as  a  sorry  wind-up 
to  the  tour,  one  of  the  New  Zealanders  was  ordered  off  the  field. 
It  did  not  need  this  finale,  how^ever,  to  disgust  sportsmen  with 
the  game,  for  there  w’ere  other  similar  incidents  during  the  tour, 
and  it  needed  little  more  than  a  novice  in  football  matters  to 
observe  how*  things  were  arranged  in  the  New'  Zealand  r.  Northern 
Pnion  and  second  “  Test  ”  game  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  N.U.  game  in  the  best  possible  light.  At  least,  so 
I  am  told  by  one  who  w’as  present  w'ho  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Meetings  have  since  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  formation  of  a  Northern  Union  Club  in  London,  and 
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the  matter  has  been  so  favourably  received  that  it  is  quite  possible 
there  may  be  a  professional  club  in  London  ere  long,  ShouW 
this  come  about  it  is  the  Association  game  which  has  most  to 
fear  by  the  invasion.  In  support  of  the  proposal,  practically  the 
only  reason  given  why  the  N.U.  game  would  be  preferred  to 
genuine  Rugby  football  in  the  metropolis  was  the  time-honoured 
l)ut  rather  childish  plaint  of  unpunctuality  on  the  part  of  plavers 
of  the  only  Rugby  football  in  town.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
X.U.  football  should  not  pay  its  way  in  London.  It  is  for  the 
general  crowd  far  more  exciting  to  watch  than  Association  football, 
and  as  the  success  of  professional  football,  under  whatever  code 
is  purely  a  question  of  show,  the  success  of  N.U.  football  in 
Ijondon  resolves  itself  into  which  performance  hoi  poUoi  prefers. 
Ten  N.U.  clubs  in  town  will  not  interfere  with  the  R.U.  clubs 
a  little  bit.  They  would,  indeed,  be  welcome  to  whatever  element 
of  the  regular  R.U.  crowed  they  succeeded  in  attracting.  With 
the  ]Iugby  Union  game  always  will  remain  the  best  and  most 
desirable  part  of  the  sport-loving  public;  for  the  rest,  the  R.U. 
docs  not  much  mind  whither  it  betakes  itself. 

Rut  there  is  one  thing  which  has  been  partly  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  the  |X)sition  of  professional  Association  football.  It  was 
on  a  professional  Association  club’s  ground  the  seed  wms  sown 
if  in  days  to  come  the  plant  of  the  Northern  Union  game  grows 
too  strong  and  chokes  the  dribbling  game.  Of  course,  no  Rugby 
Union  club  would  lend  their  ground  for  the  nefarious  project, 
as,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  popularity  as  between  R.U. 
and  N.U.  in  the  future,  anything  R.U.  may  not  have  dealings 
with  anything  N.U.  Es  ist  verhoten.  A  letter  from  a  Northern 
ITiion  official  in  a  way  pollutes  the  very  office  of  an  R.U.  club. 
Therefore  the  N.U.  eventually  hired  the  Chelsea  Club’s  ground. 
So  it  is  on  Chelsea’s  head  if  this  thing  exceeds  expectation. 
Leicester  Fosse,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  explain,  is  the 
name  of  an  Association  football  club,  were  wiser  in  their  genera¬ 
tion.  Baulked  of  their  desire  to  play  an  “  England  ”  match  on 
the  ground  of  the  loyal  Leicester  Rugby  Union  Club,  the  Northern 
Union  at  once  approached  Leicester  Fosse.  The  officials  thereof 
took  counsel  of  their  Rugby  brethren,  and  the  match  did  not 
take  place  at  Leicester.  Not  so  at  Cheltenham,  where  the  third 
“  England  ”  match  took  place.  There  the  local  Rugby  club’s  ; 
ground  was  the  scene  of  the  Northern  Union’s  contest.  But  for 
this,  the  Cheltenham  R.U.  are  in  no  wise  to  blame.  They  have  | 
no  say  in  the  matter,  being  merely  tenants  of  the  ground  for  their 
owm  matches. 

The  facts  of  the  appearance  of  the  professionals  on  a  Rugby  : 
Union  club’s  pitch  are  these.  The  Cheltenham  Club  pays  the  = 
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owner  of  the  ground  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  takings 
at  their  matches  on  his  ground.  When  the  owner  heard  that  the 
Northern  Union  wanted  a  ground  for  one  of  their  so-called  Test 
Matches,  he  wrote  to  offer  them  his  ground,  and  they  closed  with 
him  on  his  terms.  As  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  the  New 
Zealanders  were  to  play  their  third  Test  ]Mateh  at  Cheltenham, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  that  club,  Mr.  W.  Sawyer,  at  once  put 
his  club  right  with  the  Kugby  Union  by  writing  to  inform  them 
of  the  above  facts.  The  Cheltenham  E.U.  team  was  playing 
away  from  home  on  the  Saturday  when  New  Zealand  v.  Northern 
Union  was  played  at  Cheltenham. 

Generally  speaking,  the  New  Zealand  visit  has  given  the 
Northern  I'nion  clubs  a  decided  lift,  not  only  financially,  where 
it  was  badly  needed,  but  also  at  the  end  of  the  tour  in  some 
cases  in  men.  It  was  agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  N.U.  clubs 
that  none  of  the  N.Z.  personnel  was  to  be  approached  with  a 
view  to  staying  in  this  country  to  play  for  N.U.  clubs  until  after 
the  tour  was  over.  How  far  this  arrangement  was  honestly 
observed  only  some  of  the  men  can  tell,  but  at  least  two  New 
Zealanders  “signed  on’’  for  N.U.  clubs  on  the  evening  of  the 
final  match  of  the  tour.  On  the  wdiole,  therefore,  the  trip  was 
a  success  financially.  Some  of  the  Colonial  professionals  were 
at  all  events  able  to  “  do  ’’  Paris  according  to  their  lights  before 
returning  home,  so  that  indirectly  Montmartre  benefited  by  the 
undertaking. 

The  success  of  the  trip  had,  in  another  way,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  rather  surprising  effect.  It  was  known  beforehand  that 
the  Rugby  Union  wms  sending  a  team  to  New  Zealand  in  April 
or  May  of  this  year.  It  wms  known,  too,  that  in  order  best 
to  combat  any  advance  in  the  profcssionalisation  in  the  Rugby 
jiumo  which  might  be  the  outcome  of  the  New  Zealanders’  tour, 
it  was  absolutely  imperative  that  a  very  best  jiossible  team  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  the  Public  Schools  and  University  element 
in  United  Kingdom  Rugby  football  should  make  the  journey. 
Like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  came  the  announcement  that  the 
Scottish  Football  Union  washed  their  hands  of  the  tour,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  Scots  would  be  able  to  go.  This  was  followed 
by  the  announcement,  neither  announcement  being  officially 
made,  by  the  way,  that  the  Irish  Rugby  Union  had  followed  the 
lead  of  their  Scottish  friends,  and  therefore  no  Irishmen  would 
be  included  in  what  ought  to  have  been  a  United  Kingdom 
undertaking.  One  had  to  be  prepared  for  something  of  the  kind 
only  a  few  days  before  by  the  published  statement  from  the  jicn 
of  one  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  know  concerning 
Scottish  Rugby  football  matters  that  the  tour,  if  not  already 
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abandoned,  would  very  shortly  be  abandoned,  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  would  be  published.  This  was  wholly  pre. 
mature,  as  it  proved,  if  not  entirely  wrong.  An  abandonment 
was  never  intended  nor  even  considered.  The  Rugby  Union 
staunchly  supported  by  the  Welsh  Rugby  Union,  stuck  to  their 
arrangement  with  the  New  Zealand  Rugby  Union,  and  before 
these  lines  are  published  a  team  of  Englishmen  and  Welshmen 
will  be  on  its  wmy  to  the  AntiiX)des.  If  one  day  the  professional 
game  succeeds  in  rooting  out  amateur  Rugby  football — which,  I 
am  glad  to  believe,  is  impossible — it  will  not  be  forgotten  how 
the  Scottish  Union  authorities  and  their  almost  slavish  imitators 
in  Dublin  assisted  matters  to  that  disastrous  end  by  their  aloof¬ 
ness  on  the  occasion  of  this  tour. 

For  the  Scottish  Union  have  taken  an  altogether  mistaken  view 
of  the  whole  professionalisation  question.  Their  view  is  that  tin' 
original  New  Zealand  tour  in  1905-06  encouraged  professionalism, 
;ind  that  the  1907-08  tour  among  the  Northern  Union  was  a  direct 
I'esult  of  the  previous  tour.  That  a  continuance  of  such  tours 
will  further  encourage  the  professionalisation  of  the  Rugby  game, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  professional  Rugby  in  Scotland,  and  no 
likelihood  of  any.  The  game  there  is  all  of  the  Public  School  and 
University  type.  As  such,  the  best.  That  much  granted,  how 
is  it  the  Scottish  authorities  have  not  recognised  that  though 
professionalism  does  not  threaten  them,  it  does,  and  that  seriously, 
threaten  Wales  and  England,  who  are  two  of  Scotland’s  three 
friendly  national  antagonists  since  1883  (the  date  of  Scotland  and 
Wales’s  first  meeting  at  Edinburgh)  and  1871  (the  year  of 
Scotland’s  first  match  r.  England,  also  at  Edinburgh)?  Why, 
Scotland  has  had  the  advantage  of  “  home  ”  match  from  the  very 
outset  with  Wales  and  England  !  How  would  Scottish  national 
football  fare,  one  may  ask,  without  Wales  and  England  to  meet 
in  the  field?  Home  and  home  fixtures  with  Ireland  alone,  and 
no  annual  Calcutta  Cup  match,  would  knock  a  deal  of  the  glamour 
out  of  the  national  game  in  Scotland,  and  would  be  meagre  fare 
indeed  following  such  a  brilliant  series  of  national  games.  But 
the  difference  of  opinion  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  carried  so 
far,  I  hope.  This  very  difference  of  opinion  is  not  only  between 
the  Scottish  and  the  Rugby  Union,  for  the  action  in  this  matter 
of  the  governing  body  in  Scottish  Rugby  football  is  not  every- 
w’here  popular  in  Scotland.  More  than  one  Scot,  including  at 
least  one  international  ..Avas  anxious  to  be  of  the  party  which  sailed 
on  April  3rd  for  Australia ,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  their  governing 
body.  Generally  speaking,  the  action  of  the  Scottish  Union  is 
strongly  disapproved  of  by  Scotsmen.  But  the  team  was  made 
up  wntbout  Scotsmen  and  Irishmen,  and,  considering  the  diffi- 
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’  culties  which  were  in  their  way,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Harnett  (Kent 
f  liugby  Union  Committee),  Ack  Jjlewellyn  (Glamorgan  and 

j  Welsh  Kugby  Union),  and  S.  Douglas  (Welsh  Rugby  Union)  have 

1  clone  quite  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The  team  is,  of  course, 

I  aot  so  strong  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  pick  of  Messrs.  K.  G. 

i  Macleod,  A.  L.  Purves,  L.  L.  Greig,  H.  G.  Monteith,  G. 

(,  Sanderson,  F.  M.  Frew,  H.  Martin,  D.  McGregor,  T.  Sloan, 

all  of  Scotland,  and  E.  D.  Caddell,  H.  Smartt,  A.  Tedford,  J.  ('. 

1  Parke,  H.  Thrift,  F.  Beckett,  G.  Hamlet,  of  Ireland,  been  able 
to  go,  but  it  will  give  most  of  the  opposition  a  good  game.  These 
islands  owed  New  Zealand  a  visit,  and,  especially  at  this  juncture, 
it  was  absolutely  imperative  a  team  should  undertake  the  trip. 
But  for  the  three  gentlemen  I  have  named,  the  thing  might  have 
been  abandoned.  To  them  the  Rugby  game  is  under  a  great 
obligation  for  seeing  the  undertaking  through  as  they  have  done. 

I  Most  happily  after  all  these  alarums  and  excursions  in  the 
matter  of  the  professional  bogey,  one  is  able  to  report  the  chief 
homes  of  the  true  amateur  spirit  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  The  Oxford  University  flfteen  may  be  compared,  not 
unfavourably,  with  the  greatest  teams  of  the  past  at  either 
'Varsity  and,  although  that  of  Cambridge  was  well  and  truly 
beaten  at  Queen’s,  after  winning  the  toss  and  playing  the  first 

I  half  of  the  game  under  conditions  wholly  in  its  favour,  still  its 

record  was,  on  the  whole  season,  not  very  far  behind  that  of 

Oxford.  Rugby  football  is  undoubtedly  the  favourite  code  of  both 
1  'Varsities,  but  at  Oxford  College  ’Soccer,  on  account  of  the 
competition  in  cup  ties,  gives  a  lead  to  College  Rugby.  ’Varsity 
Puigby  is  dilferent,  and  draws  a  much  larger  crowd  than  University 
'Soccer  matches  do.  At  Oxford  the  Rugby  team  is  managed  by 

j  II  committee  of  five,  including  the  captuin,  the  secretary,  and 

three  other  men.  Blues  are  awarded  by  the  captain  writing  notes 
I  to  each  recipient  on  his  being  chosen  to  play  against  Cambridge, 

I  but  not  before.  Old  Blues  do  not  stand  down  if  out  of  form,  but 

I  are  left  out  of  the  team  by  the  captain.  Committee  meetings  are 

!  held  every  Monday  and  Thursday  during  October  Term ,  at  which 

j  the  teams  are  chosen  for  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matches. 

On  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  everybody  turns  out  to  punt- 
I  about,  and  the  University  pack  of  forwards  practises  scrummage 
formation  and  work  against  some  college  pack.  In  Lent  Term 

1  Blues  play  for  their  colleges  as  well  as  for  the  U  niversity ,  and  gener¬ 
ally  have  had  quite  enough  of  it  by  the  beginning  of  March.  It  has 
been  ruinouretl  that  the  advent  of  so  many  Rhodes  Scholars  who 
are  necessarily  good  athletes  is  resented  up  at  Oxford  by  old  Public 
School  boys  of  the  four  Home  Countries.  The  man  who  started 
that  canard,  to  name  it  quite  jmlitely,  never  darkened  the  door 
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of  any  public  school.  The  fact,  almost  unnecessary  to  state  is 
that  such  fine  fellows  are  warmly  welcomed  eveiy where.  There 
is  no  better  man  than  your  Colonial  athlete  as  a  rule,  only  he 
must  be  a  "enuine  performer.  Colonials  can  talk  we  know,  and  if 
they  are  only  half  and  half  performers  they  talk  all  the  more, 
but  this  type  can  “  do  ”  little.  Not  so  the  Rhodes  Scholar.  He 
can  do  and  does — and  if  he  talks  he  is  certainly  entitled  to,  for 
he  has  generally  done  something  worth  talking  about.  Cambridge 
sport  is  sometimes  supposed  to  labour  under  a  great  handicap  on 
account  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford.  But  if  looked  at  in 
the  proper  sporting  spirit,  as  all  home-growm  atliletes  of  both 
universities  1  am  sure  do,  the  arrival  of  each  Rhodes  Scholar  is  in 
itself  a  separate  incentive  to  all  our  own  old  Public  School  boys 
to  try  the  harder,  so  that  the  spoils  of  sport  may  be  equally  shared, 
'rhe  Rhodes  Scholar  does  not  have  it  all  his  own  way  l)y  any 
jueans.  One  such,  who  had  already  got  his  Blue,  was  dropped 
from  the  outside-half  position  at  Oxford  this  year  in  favour  of  a 
Scotsman,  and  another  scholar  who  came  with  a  tremendous 
reputation,  which  he  has  not  altogether  belied,  from  New  Zealand, 
could  not  keep  any  one  of  four  home  products  out  of  the  Oxford 
three-quarter  line. 

dust  why  the  average  undergraduate  prefers  Rugger  to  ’Soccer 
is  not  quite  certain.  It  cannot  only  be  because  he  understands 
the  game.  If  that  was  the  only  reason  he  would  not  turn  up  in 
such  force  to  the  weaker  matches  of  the  season’s  card.  At 
Cambridge  ’Soccer  and  Rugger  are  played  on  the  same  ground,  the 
Rugby  men  naturally  having  more  use  of  it  during  October  Term 
and  the  ’Soccer  men  in  the  Lent  Term.  Until  this  season  there 
was  no  pavilion  at  Cambridge,  but  a  committee  formed  of  college 
captains  of  both  codes  went  round  their  respective  colleges,  and 
chiefly  owing  to  their  energies  a  commodious  building  was  erected. 
Downstairs  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  dressing  and  bathing 
accommodation ,  but  upstairs  only  the  front  row  can  see  the  whole 
of  the  playing  area,  and  I  believe  even  they  have  to  get  up  or 
crane  forward  if  they  wish  to  see  the  half-back  throw’  in  from 
touch  on  the-pavilion  side  of  the  field.  Perhaps  the  architect  was 
once  a  player ! 

At  Cambridge,  although  there  is  an  official  selection  committee 
consisting  of  five  old  Blues,  if  such  a  number  is  available,  the 
captain  has  the  casting  vote,  and  can  at  the  last  moment  reject  a 
player,  although  a  majority  of  the  committee  are  in  favour  of  his 
retention.  This  happened,  I  believe,  when  in  1905  F.  H.  P. 
Hearson,  who  was  captain  in  1906,  did  not  play  in  the  annual 
match  at  Queen’s,  although  he  had  played  in  every  other  match 
of  the  season.  After  the  annual  Seniors’  and  Freshers’  matches 
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I  the  coinmitteo  meets  and  chooses  tlie  team  for  the  first  University 
,  side  of  the  senson.  After  that  the  captain  and  secretary  do  ail 

!the  choosing.  At  the  end  of  Fehmary  the  committee  hold  a 
meeting,  at  vvliich  the  whole  team  is  asked  to  be  present,  and  next 
year’s  captain  chosen,  and  next  year’s  secretary  proposed.  The 
following  October  another  meeting  is  held,  and  the  secretary  is 
.  elected,  and  the  Senioi’s’  and  Freshers’  teams  are  then  chosen. 
The  committee  for  the  following  year  is  always  chosen  at  the 
annual  February  meeting. 

The  captain  for  next  season  at  Oxford  isH.  .\.  Hodges,  Trinity 
College,  an  old  Sedhergh  boy,  and  at  Cambridge,  \V.  (1.  Ijely.  a 
hon  of  the  old  Savoyard,  Hurward  Lely. 

This  year  \V.  \V.  Hoskin,  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Orahamstown 
and  T’rinity,  was  the  Oxford  leader,  and  Kenneth  O.  iMach'od, 
Fettos  and  Pembroke,  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  Cambridge. 
Macleod  will  be  up  at  Cambridge  until  Christmas  next. 

As  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  fifteens  only  one  critic 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  play  of  both  teams  before  their  meeting 
at  Queen’s  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Had  there  been  any 
equality  between  the  sides  Cambridge,  with  a  gale  ladiind  them 
(luring  the  first  half,  must  have  scored  at  least  three  times. 
Whereas,  although  the  referee  was  very  lenient  with  their 
half-backs  and  one  or  tw’o  forwards  for  off-side  play  of  a  glaring 
nature,  they  failed  to  cross  the  Oxford  line  at  all,  and  had  their 
own  crossed  once.  On  changing  ends  Cambridge  were  very  badly 
beaten.  Oxford  scored  four  more  tries  and  won  as  they  liked. 
Their  team  was  of  average  forward  strength,  but  much  above  the 
average  behind  the  scrummage,  whither  neither  ’Varsity  has  pos¬ 
sessed  for  a  very  long  time  such  a  combination  in  attack  as  w’ell  as 
defence  as  TL  H.  Williamson  and  Cf.  Cunningham  at  half,  H. 
Martin  and  H.  H.  Vassall  right  wing,  F.  N.  Tarr  and  X.  W. 
Milton  left  wing  three-quarters,  and  D.  Davies  back.  Five  of 
these  backs  are  internationals,  and  England  has  of  recent  yeai’s 
pla}’ed  many  less  accomplished  centres  and  wings  than  Tarr  and 
Milton,  either  individually  or  collectively.  K.  G.  Alacleod  was 
the  only  remarkable  player  in  the  Cambridge  team.  Jn  a  really 
good  year  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  the  remaining  fourteen 
would  get  their  Blues.  The  Cambridge  halves  were  scarcely  up 
to  the  form  of  an  average  Public  School  team.  Macleod  did  much 
more  than  one  man  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  throughout 
the  season,  and  in  the  big  match  itself,  but  in  the  modern  Bugby 
game  one  man  cannot  win  a  match  unaided.  Macleod’s  run 
towards  the  end  of  this  season’s  match  at  Queen’s  will  long  be 
remembered.  It  was  the  grand  despairing  effort  of  a  giant 
struggling  against  adversity,  and  certainly  deserved  success. 
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After  the  great  match  was  over  the  Cambridge  record  was  much 
improved  by  a  change  of  position  of  several  of  the  players,  notably 
at  half-back,  and,  during  the  Christmas  tour  in  Scotland,  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  old  Blue,  H.  G.  Monteith,  in  the  pack.  His 
appearance  made  a  deal  of  difference.  The  Oxford  record  was 
correspondingly  besmirched  by  several  defeats,  but  after  the  inter- 
’  Varsity  Oxford  never  once  played  their  full  team,  and  with  some 
of  their  opponents  making  very  natural  special  efforts  to  beat  them 
three  or  four  defeats  count  for  little.  They  will  be  as  strong  as 
ever  next  season,  except  at  full-back,  where  D.  Davies  cannot 
be  replaced  at  a  moment’s  notice,  while  H.  H.  Vassall,  who  is 
rather  liable  to  injury,  has  to  come  through  the  New  Zealand  tour 
unscathed.  He  is  the  best  centre  three-quarter  Oxford  and 
England  have  had  since  E.  L.  Aston,  and  as  a  player  of  centre- 
three  football  is  worthy  to  rank  with  Gwyn  Nicholls  and 
J.  Krige. 

The  hand  of  Death  has  removed  two  very  well-known  men  iu 
the  Eugby  world  this  season.  The  demise  of  Lewis  M.  Macleod, 
elder  brother  of  K.  G.,  was  announced  with  appalling  suddenness 
in  November.  He  died  at  Cambridge  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  following  a  very  brief  illness,  mourned  by  everybody 
with  whom  he  had  ever  come  in  contact.  An  old  Fettes  boy, 
Cambridge  captain  of  1905,  and  Scottish  international,  he  was 
one  of  the  finest  defensive  players  the  game  of  late  years  has 
known.  Belonging  to  an  earlier  generation,  but  none  the  less 
well-known  in  football  circles,  is  the  late  John  Hammond,  who 
died  in  December.  His  intimate  friends  alone  knew'  him  to  be 
very  ill.  His  loss  was  nowhere  more  keenly  felt  than  in  South 
Africa.  He  had  been  out  there  twice  as  player  or  manager  iu 
British  teams,  and  had  looked  after  the  South  African  team  in 
this  country  in  1906-7.  The  late  John  Hammond  began  playing 
for  Blackheath  in  1882-83,  and  held  the  record  for  appearances 
in  the  Blackheath-Eichmond  match,  in  which  he  played  nineteen 
times.  He  never  got  his  English  cap,  owing  to  his  stature,  but 
was  first  reserve  on  several  occasions,  and  four  times  played  for 
the  South..  His  death  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  Eugby  Union 
which  it  will  be  well-nigli  impossible  to  fill. 

Since  I  began  to  write  this  article  the  Scottish  Union  attractc'd 
unto  themselves  not  a  little  notice  and  criticism  by  suspending  a 
Cumberland  player  over  whom  their  authority,  it  was  thought  at 
the  time,  was  doubtful.  T.  Wilson  was  announced  in  the  sporting 
papers  as  a  member  of  the  British  team  for  New  Zealand.  A 
few  days  afterwards  came  the  announcement  that  the  Scottish 
Union  had  suspended  him.  Wilson,  who  was  born  at  Eoberton, 
near  Haw'ick,  w  hen  on  business  in  Glasgow  joined  the  Clydesdale 
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I  (]iub.  His  active  football  career  is  as  follows,  these  facts  being 

f  authentic.  After  playing  regularly  for  the  Carlisle  Club  in  1904- 

05-06,  Wilson  was  chosen  to  play  for  Cumberland  in  1905-06. 
In  the  same  season  he  played  for  Anglo-Scots  versus  South  of 
Scotland,  and  was  chosen  reserve  for  Scotland  versus  England 
in  1906.  In  1906-07  he  started  playing  for  Carlisle,  and  on 
receiving  an  appointment  at  Glasgow  joined  the  Clydesdale  Club. 
He  played  for  Cumberland  v.  South  Africans  at  Carlisle  that  year, 
and  very  little,  owing  to  injury,  for  Clydesdale.  In  1907-08  he 
played  for  Clydesdale,  and  in  the  Scottish  Union’s  inter-city  match 
for  Glasgow  v.  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  his  business  he  could  not 
play  for  Cumberland  in  their  first  three  matches  this  season,  but 
played  for  them  against  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  Before  there  was 
any  rumour  that  the  Scottish  Union  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  New  Zealand  tour  Wilson  applied  to  take  part  in  that 
tour,  and  informed  the  Scottish  Union  about  the  end  of  December 
that  he  had  done  so.  In  February  he  resigned  membership  of 
Clydesdale.  He  was  suspended  by  the  Scottish  Union,  although 
at  the  time  of  suspension  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  Scottish 
club.  But  he  had  previously  himself  admitted  that  he  considered 
himself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Union  by  having 
informed  their  secretary  that  he  would  not  go  to  New  Zealand 
without  the  permission  of  the  Scottish  Union.  The  Rugby  Union 
withdrew  their  suspension,  which  had  followed  that  of  the  S.F.U., 
at  a  special  meeting  on  iMarch  24th,  but  refused  to  allow  Wilson 
to  go  on  the  tour,  as  he  had  admitted  himself  to  be  a  Scottish 
player,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  statement  to  the  Scottish 
secretary.  The  incident  raises  once  more  the  whole  question  of 
international  qualification,  and  the  occasion  will  be  taken,  if  the 
four  unions  are  wise,  to  have  this  matter  put  upon  a  definite  basis 
once  for  all.  At  present  few  can  really  tell  for  what  country  a 
man  is  qualified  until  he  has  accepted  an  international  cap. 
Educated  in  England,  P.  Munro  was  a  Scottish  international. 
Born  and  educated  in  England,  B.  Maclear  was  an  Irish  inter¬ 
national.  Born  in  England,  Gwyn  Nicholls  and  A.  F.  Harding 
are  Welsh  internationals.  H.  B.  Winfield  was  first  reserve  for 
England  and  chosen  Welsh  full-back  in  the  same  season.  D. 
Macgregor,  educated  in  Edinburgh,  living  in  Wales,  and  playing 
regularly  with  a  Welsh  club,  w^as  chosen  first  reserve  for  Wales 
and  direct  for  the  Scottish  fifteen  in  the  same  week.  M.  W. 
Walter,  born  in  Japan,  educated  in  Scotland,  living  in  London, 
was  chosen  for  England  a  couple  of  days  before  he  was  offered,  and 
accepted,  a  Scottish  cap,  and  this  year  T.  P.  Lloyd,  a  Welshman, 
was  first  reserve  for  England  against  Ireland.  Many  other 
similar  cases  might  be  cited,  but  these  will  serve  to  show  what 
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chaos  reigns.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and  I  think  a  statement  of  j 

the  players’  national  sympathies  contains  the  key  to  the  solution  ^ 

of  a  problem  which  was  bound  to  create  difticidty  sooner  or  later 
and  of  which  the  case  of  Wilson  of  Cumberland  is  one  in  point 
It  may  be  stated  that,  apart  from  what  was  published  in  the 
London  papers,  Scottish  players  had  heard  nothing  at  the  time 
of  their  Union’s  ban  of  this  tour. 

A  feature  of  the  past  season  has  been  the  belated  publication  of  I 
their  report  by  the  special  committee  of  the  Ilugby  Union 
appointed  to  inquii’e  into  the  alleged  existence  of  professionalism 
in  their  jurisdiction.  The  special  committee  can  scarcely  bo 
complimented  upon  the  mouse  which  the  mountain  of  their 
labours  in  various  centres  has  brought  forth.  Practically  they 
have  stated  that  veiled  professionalism  does  not,  but  did,  exist. 
They  do  not,  however,  state  when  the  insidious  element  ceased 
to  exist.  One  paragraph  in  the  report  advises  us  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  acts  of  veiled  professionalism,  and,  presumably  because  the 
act  of  hospitality  savours  of  professionalism,  they  condemn  the 
practice  of  the  home  club  offering  players  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
dressing-room  after  a  match.  Consideration,  if  not  absorption , of 
the  cup  that  cheers  appears  in  this  case  to  have  inebriated  the 
deductive  faculties  of  the  special  committeemen.  This  paragraph 
alone  sufficed  to  make  the  report  the  laughing  stock  of  the  football 
community,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  the  Kugby 
Union,  through  their  special  committeemen,  have  merely  shelved 
the  matter.  It  w'ould  have  been  far  bett('r  to  have  rooted  out  all 
the  doubtful  material  once  and  for  all,  to  have  confessed  frankly.  ) 
not  necessarily  publicly,  that  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of  such  and 
such  clubs  were  suspected  of  having  broken  the  Union’s  laws 
relating  to  professionalism,  and  that  the  clubs  concerned  would 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  game  they  profess  to  play  by  having 
nothing  further  to  do  wuth  the  suspects.  Proof  of  professionalism 
is  practically  impossible.  The  club  which  pays  a  man  never  does  < 
so  openly,  we  may  be  sure.  Its  officials  are  therefore  prepared, 
from  the  outset,  to  prove  their  innocence  should  any  charge  be  j 
framed  against  them.  This  is  a  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
prove  charges  which  are  unusually  easy  to  make.  The  player  j 
concerned  is  not  likely  to  give  his  benefactors  away  so  long  as  he 
has  a  kick  left  in  him,  and  of  wjiat  use  is  it  to  a  committee  in 
1908  to  be  in  possession  of  black  and  white  proofs  that  in  1901  the 
Rugby  Ramblers  paid  Tom  Jones  a  pound  a  match? 

Tom  Jones’s  football  days  are  over,  and  the  Rugby  Ramblers 
who  may  have  been  under  suspicion  then  are  not  so  now.  Little 
is  to  be  gained  by  black  painting  them  now.  The  matter  thus 
drops.  The  wnrk  before  the  Veiled  Professionalism  Committee 
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was  not  easy,  but  they  have  not  come  out  of  a  difficult  task  witli 
colours  flying. 

There  was  scarcely  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two  fifteens 
when  England  met  Scotland  at  Inverleith  on  March  2l8t. 
Scotland  won  by  one  placed  goal,  two  dropped  goals,  and  one  try 
to  two  goals,  or  sixteen  points  to  ten,  after  a  fast  game,  in  which 
the  fairest  verdict  is  that  the  winners  had  all  the  luck  both  of 
the  game  and  of  that  which  plays  such  a  big  part  in  the  chief 
games  nowadays,  viz.,  referee-luck.  Even  the  most  perfervid 
Scot  will  admit  that  a  side  winning  by  six  points  when  eight  of 
its  points  have  been  secured  by  two  drop-kicks  in  a  game  in 
which  only  three  were  made,  cannot  complain  of  the  luck.  Ah 
to  the  referee-luck,  I  have  only  once  before  seen  a  referee  show 
a  greater  disregard  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  game 
than  Mr.  H.  H.  Corley  did  on  this  occasion.  And  that  was 
when  the  same  referee  officiated  in  Scotland  v.  South  Africa  at 
Glasgow  in  November,  1906.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
match  at  Inverleith  under  reference,  the  amount  of  off-side  play 
and  “foot  up”  by  Scottish  players  was  astonishing  in  that  it 
absolutely  escaped  penalty,  while  it  enabled  a  moderate  pack  and 
very  poor  pair  of  half-backs  to  rule  the  game  entirely.  Even  if 
I  was  alone  in  this  opinion,  I  should  still  point  it  out,  as  I  have 
never  held  the  referee  to  be  sacrosanct  and  without  the  pale  of 
criticism.  His  judgment  ought  to  be  as  open  to  fair  criticism  as 
is  that  of  one  of  his  Majesty’s  judges  in  some  cause  ciUhre.  But 
that  I  am  not  alone,  the  following  excerpt  from  the  comments 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sellicks,  himself  an  old  first-class  county  player, 
and  one  of  the  best  referees  in  London  football  of  recent  years, 
clearly  proves.  Said  he  :  — 

No  good  is  to  be  obtained,  as  a  general  rule,  from  criticising  the  referee; 
the  match  is  over,  and  mistakes  must  occur.  The  best  course  is  to  take 
the  licking  w’ith  a  smile,  and  hope  for  better  luck  next  time.  Last 
Saturday’s  game,  however,  must  furnish  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
Corley,  the  Irishman  who  oflBciated,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  popular  with  all  who  know  him.  But  as  a  referee  he  is  an  undisguised 
failure.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  habit  of  playing  off-side  is  common  knowledge, 
and  accounts  for  a  good  many  of  their  victories.  Yet  Mr.  Corley  allowed 
the  home  side  to  stand  where  they  liked,  forwards,  halves,  and  three-quarters. 
It  was  absurd  to  see  how  far  forward  Macleod,  Martin,  and  Co.  stood  when 
the  English  forwards  had  possession,  and  even  more  so  to  see  Wade  or  his 
part!ier  standing  waiting  for  the  ball  to  emerge  from  the  English  pack 
and  calmly  picking  it  up  from  their  heeling-out.  Never  once,  apparently, 
did  the  referee  look  round  to  see  how  the  backs  were  standing.  Williamson 
and  Davey  were  passing  very  fast,  yet  the  ball  and  an  opponent  usually 
reached  the  English  three-quarters  at  the  same  time.  The  Scottish  halves 
frequently  put  the  ball  in  unfairly,  and  a  foot  up  was  often  to  be  seen. 
The  game  was  practicallv  reduced  to  a  farce. 
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With  every  word  of  which,  without  in  any  way  imputing  any 
unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  referee,  I  cordially  agree.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  refereeing  makes  one  pause  to  consider  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  international  matches  there  should  not  be  two 
referees,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  man  to  see  both  sides 
of  the  scrum.  As  it  is,  the  unscrupulous  player  frequently  gains 
by  immoral  means.  With  two  referees  his  chance  would  be  very 
nearly  nil.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  serious  official  attention, 
since  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  while  of  our  best  players  to  subject 
themselves  to  such  farcical  treatment  as  that  meted  out  to  them 
in  a  match  which  might  otherwise  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  great  one,  but  which  may  now  only  be  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  international  games  with  a  false  result  of 
recent  years. 

Summing  up,  the  season  has  been  the  most  eventful  one  of 
recent  years  which  has  not  had  the  additional  attraction  of  a 
foreign  visit.  England  has  regained  much  of  her  former  pride 
of  position.  Our  University  football  has  shown  a  decided 
advance;  the  second  Eton  v.  Harrow  match  under  Kugby 
rules  has  been  played,  and  again  won  by  Eton,  on  Agar’s 
Plough  by  a  goal  and  three  tries  to  a  try ;  the  Bedford 
Orammar  School  fifteen  has  created  a  world’s  record  by  scoring 
over  1,000  points  in  a  season — that  number  was  reached  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  nineteenth  match,  at  the  end  of  which 
game  one  boy,  R.  C.  Wilkinson,  a  left-wing  three-quarter,  had 
scored  eighty-five  tries  himself,  which  is  in  itself  a  season’s  in¬ 
dividual  record — and  the  team  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
left  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  April  3rd.  Our  next 
season  will  see  the  visit  of  a  team  chosen  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Rugby  Union,  and  in  April,  1909,  a  return  visit  to  South  Africa 
is  due.  The  Rugby  Union  game,  in  spite  of  the  alarums  and 
excursions  from  over  the  Border  and  other  minor  dissensions,  was 
never  in  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  than  it  is  in 
to-day,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  fortunes  of  English 
Rugby  has,  I  am  sure,  been  most  welcome  to  players  of  all  the 
other  football  nationalities.  The  predominant  partner  has,  I 
hope,  had  her  share  of  wooden-spoon  honours  for  some  time. 

E.  H.  D.  Sew^elr. 
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L— An  Educational  Concordat. 

It  is  rather  more  than  two  years  ago  since  I  was  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  suggesting  in  these  pages  that  the  time  had  come 
when  some  earnest  attempt  should  be  made  to  settle  on  a  basis 
fair  and  honourable  to  all  parties  that  Education  controversy 
which  had  really  become  almost  the  reproach  of  politicians  and 
the  despair  of  many  an  earnest  patriot.  I  hardly  ventured  then  to 
anticipate  that  within  a  period  so  short  in  political  struggle  there 
would  be  so  fair  a  hope  that  this  endeavour  for  peace  would  be 
earnestly  made.  Perhaps  this  is  a  juncture  at  which  it  may  be 
sought  to  ascertain  how  much  this  desire  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  actually  means,  and  what  valid  reason  there  is  for  hope 
that  it  may  result  in  a  permanent  peace.  There  is  one  point 
which  I  venture  to  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  clear.  I  did 
not,  in  making  this  suggestion,  mean  to  mark  my  dissent  from 
some  extreme  views  which  had  been  put  forward  by  men  with 
whom,  on  the  whole,  I  was  in  sympathy.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
being  described  even  as  an  extremist.  Events  have  changed 
some  of  my  opinions  in  the  course  of  the  sixty  years  during 
which  I  have  taken  some  part  in  a  discussion  which  has 
seemed  to  be  endless,  and  with  the  advance  of  age  has 
come  an  increasing  desire  for  greater  unity  among  Christian 
men  on  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  questions  relative 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  nation.  But  I  have  changed  no 
principle.  If  I  was  extreme  at  the  beginning,  I  am  extreme 
to-day.  I  have  learnt — and  it  is  the  [X)int  on  which  I  desire 
chiefly  to  insist — that  no  party  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
legislature  should  express  its  views  only.  Anglicans,  Noncon¬ 
formists,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  are  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and 
we  are  bound  equally  to  respect  the  conscientious  convictions  of 
all.  There  is  doubtless  a  point  at  which  the  minority  supporting 
a  particular  view  may  be  so  small  that  it  cannot  fairly  put  its 
rights  in  arrest  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  when  that  point  is 
actually  reached,  and  certainly  the  great  aim  of  a  wise  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  to  respect  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  con¬ 
scientious  convictions  of  honest  men,  especially  on  all  religious 
questions.  It  is  with  the  view  of  securing  this  that  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  free  Conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  opinions. 
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The  country  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  favourable  position 
which  the  proposal  at  present  occupies  in  the  public  Press,  and 
as  my  correspondent  shows,  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  has  suggested  that  the  Conference  should  be  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  laymen,  and  the  proiX)sal  is  sufficiently  alluring.  But  I 
fear  there  is  more  in  the  promise  than  there  would  be  in  the 
fruition.  The  clergy  would  hardly  regard  with  any  favour  pro¬ 
posals  coming  from  an  entirely  outside  body,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  is  they  who  for  the  most  part  are  the  most  irreconcilable 
disputants.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  course  of 
recent  discussions  must  long  since  have  seen  that  the  opixisition  to 
any  educational  change  has  been  almost  entirely  clerical.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  irnpracticables  on  one  side  are  met  by  impracticables  on 
the  other.  But  when  we  remember  the  number  of  points  on 
which  difficulties  may  be  started,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first 
result  of  every  new  proposal  is  to  start  a  number  of  new  contro¬ 
versies.  Clerical-minded  men  of  all  Churches  are  sure  to  feel  the 
difficulties  which  can  be  suggested  most  acutely,  and  while  I  per¬ 
sonally  should  be  glad  that  ministers  of  all  Churches  should  agree 
to  a  self-denying  ordinance  by  which  educational  work  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  laity,  it  would  be  very  rash  to  expect  that  this 
would  result  in  a  shortening  of  the  controversy.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Minister  of  Education  himself  to  summon  a 
select  company  of  such  advisers. 

As  to  the  results  of  such  action,  I  venture  to  hope  that  great 
advantage  would  result  from  approaching  the  subject  at  a  new 
point,  and  to  some  extent  with  a  new  spirit.  We  arc  continually 
having  new  schemes,  and  our  Ministers  of  Education  have  sought 
to  meet  the  demands  of  opposing  parties  in  relation  to  them. 
In  truth,  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  ingenuity  of 
different  parties  in  raising  objections  to  any  and  every  scheme. 
There  has  either  been  no  real  desire  for  a  settlement,  or  each 
of  the  opposing  litigants  has  been  so  bent  on  securing  some 
favourite  scheme  of  its  own  that  it  obstinately  set  itself  against 
every  other.  'At  the  root  of  the  whole  there  has  been  an  idea, 
largely  mistaken,  that  both  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists,  to 
say  nothing  of  Roman  Catholics  and  others,  were  bent  on 
securing  a  party  triumph.  This  w'as  an  almost  inevitable  result 
of  such  a  keen  antagonism,  and  all  parties  have  been  slow'  to 
perceive  that  the  victory  of  any  one  would  only  mean  a 
perpetuation  of  the  struggle.  The  issue  w'ould  be  entirely 
changed  if,  instead  of  seeking  the  supremacy  of  any  sect 
or  party,  we  simply  endeavoured  to  find  a  yx)int  of  general 
agreement  and  to  arrange  our  educational  work  accordingly. 
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If  we  were  to  collect  three  or  four  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  English  gentlemen,  understanding  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  work  of  education,  and  throw  the  whole  subject  open 
to  them,  we  might  be  astonished  at  the  large  amount  of  agreement 
that  would  be  reached.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  clerical 
visitors  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  against  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill, 
and  they  were  evidently  persuaded  that  they  were  the  bona-fide 
representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  parents,  the  suppressed  premiss 
of  their  argument  being  that  the  parents  w'ere  eager  to  have  their 
children  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church. 
They  were  so  confident  that  I  often  marvelled  at  myself  that  I  was 
so  utterly  sceptical.  They  did  not  impress  me  because  1  absolutely 
disagreed  wdth  their  fundamental  principle  that  the  parents  had 
a  right  to  demand  from  them  a  sectarian  education  for  their 
children.  But  now  comes  the  remarkably  frank  and  manly 
statement  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  that  the  parents 
do  not  really  care  about  sectarian  teaching  at  all.  The  only 
conclusion  is  that  these  clergy  were  so  possessed  by  zeal  for  their 
Church  that  they  supposed  the  parents  shared  their  devotion. 

The  Nonconformist  Churches  do  not  stand  on  precisely  the 
same  level,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  has  ever  asked,  or  ever 
would  ask,  that  the  State  should  teach  its  six^cial  doctrines,  or 
help  it  to  carry  on  its  own  special  work  among  the  people.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  denominational  teaching  were  for¬ 
bidden  in  all  National  Schools,  the  Free  Churches  might  seem  to 
have  scored  a  distinct  victory.  But  such  a  sectarian  triumph 
ought  not  to  be  desired.  What  we  ought  to  seek  is  a  system  of 
schools  which  shall  meet  any  demand  which  either  party  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  make,  and  yet  shall  not  offend  the  conscience  of  any. 

This  surely  ought  not  to  be  an  impossible  achievement,  but  if 
it  be  reached,  very  much  will  be  due  to  the  Christian  spirit  and 
manly  speeches  of  the  Primate  and  other  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench.  Quite  recently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  a  remarkable 
sermon  in  one  of  our  Congregational  Churches.  The  text  was 
simple  though  striking:  “Yet  once  more  and  I  will  shake.” 
The  sermon  was  a  graphic  picture  of  the  unrest  of  the  age  and 
Christian  duty  in  relation  to  it.  By  influences  over  which  they 
have  really  had  no  control,  Christian  men  have  been  thrown  into 
closer  relations  with  one  another  on  great  public  questions,  and 
in  many  cases  iTave  learnt  new  and  at  first  somewhat  surprising 
views  of  one  another.  The  preacher  urged  that  the  result  had 
been  a  remarkable  change  of  perspective.  In  a  dull,  lethargic 
l^eriod  even  Christians  are  apt  to  concern  themselves  wdth  ix)ints 
which  after  all  are  only  of  secondary  moment,  but  in  a  time  of 
storm  and  stress  they  form  a  juster  estimate  and  rally  to  the 
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assertion  and  maintenance  of  grand,  fundamental  principles.  The 
preacher,  Mr.  Jowett  of  Birmingham,  contended  that  this  is 
pre-eminently  a  period  of  this  character,  and  the  view  was  so 
entirely  in  accord  with  my  own  observation  that  it  necessarily 
commanded  my  sympathy. 

It  is  a  real  misfortune,  little  short  of  a  calamity  to  us,  that  our 
ecclesiastical  relations  are  so  much  affected  by  our  political  dis¬ 
cussions  ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  political  controversy  was 
so  keen  and  bitter  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  tw’o  or  three 
years.  The  persistent  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  late 
Premier  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  admired  leader— 
an  admiration  which  had  grown  rapidly  into  respect  and  even 
affection — have  gone  beyond  the  ordinary  range  even  of  political 
virulence.  The  Education  discussion,  and  more  recently  still 
that  in  relation  to  the  Licensing  Bill,  have  presented  features 
in  English  politics  which  are  as  contrary  to  common  sense  as 
they  are  to  right  feeling.  Serious  men  with  whom  politics  are 
not  a  mere  game  have  been  increasingly  disturbed  by  the  fury 
of  a  temper  which  has  really  made  calm  political  discussion  im¬ 
possible.  It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  who  is  chiefly  to  blame. 
The  desire  of  all  earnest  men  should  be  to  keep  themselves  free 
from  the  infection  of  such  a  temper,  and  one  of  the  first  steps 
to  this  is  to  try  and  understand  our  opponents  better. 

It  would  be  as  mistaken  in  policy,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
lacking  in  Christian  sentiment,  to  ignore  the  steady  growth  of 
a  more  catholic  temper  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  earnest 
Christians.  They  are  not  less  devoted  to  their  own  distinctive 
beliefs  even  on  the  less  weighty  matters  of  the  law,  but  they 
take  a  more  comprehensive  and  discriminating  view  of  the  points 
that  divide  them  from  other  Christian  brethren.  In  some 
quarters,  indeed,  the  danger  has  been  lest  breadth  of  sympathy 
should  be  mistaken  for  the  absence  of  definite  convictions.  By 
the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking — men  who  believe  in  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  all  who  hold  Christ  as  Lord — that  agreement  is  regarded 
as  the  cardinal  point,  and  where  they  find  that,  they  are  prepared 
to  find  strong  ties  of  Christian  fellowship.  What  they  naturally 
desire  in  relation  to  the  schools  is  that  the  children  should 
be  educated  in  those  Christian  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  our  Churches.  Happily,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  such  men,  members  of  different  Churches,  who  are  learning 
to  regard  their  separate  Churches  as  the  resting-places  of  friends 
rather  than  the  forts  of  enemies.  By  the  providential  teaching 
of  events,  and  the  guidance  of  God’s  Spirit,  we  may  hope  that 
we  are  advancing  towards  more  charitable  judgments  even  of 
those  who,  though  they  differ  from  us  on  secondary  matters,  are 
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still  heirs  with  us  of  the  true  Catholic  faith.  The  goal  may  not 
be  as  near  as  in  our  fond  hopes  we  should  desire,  but  there  is 
in  many  hearts  a  longing  for  unity,  and  in  that  longing  is  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  hope.  I  remember  startling  some  members 
of  a  party  of  Christian  friends,  including  Churchmen  and  Non¬ 
conformists  alike,  with  an  honoured  Bishop  at  the  head,  by  saying 
that  personally  I  could  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Te  Deum  or  the 
Apostles’  Creed  as  an  expression  of  simple  Bible  teaching.  That 
did  not  imply  that  I  had  abated  one  iota  of  my  belief  in  Congre¬ 
gationalism  ;  but  it  did  mean  that  I  was  in  spiritual  agreement 
with  men  who  were  Christians  though  not  Congregationalists. 
It  did  not  express  any  desire  on  my  part  for  a  formulated  creed, 
but  it  did  mean  that  I  was  in  general  sympathy  with  these  ancient 
documents  of  the  Church,  and  that  I  regarded  either  of  them  as 
furnishing  a  basis  on  which  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  might 
unite.  When  the  preliminary  surprise  caused  by  my  remark  had 
passed  away,  and  individual  opinions  came  to  be  expressed,  it 
was  found  that  I  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  There  were  some 
of  my  Free  Church  friends  who  had  an  old  objection  to  creeds,  but 
by  that  they  did  not  mean  to  express  latitudinarian  sympathies, 
but  simply  their  objection  to  any  attempt  of  State  or  Church 
to  override  the  individual  conscience.  The  word  “creed”  in 
this  connection  has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  ambiguous. 
When  Tennyson  says 

“  There  lurks  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
llelieve  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds,” 

he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  dishonour  on  a  loyal  devo¬ 
tion  to  truth. 

If  we  are  to  express  the  change  in  simple  language,  1  should 
say  that  the  perspective  has  been  altered,  and  that  Christian 
men  are  getting  a  truer  idea  of  what  are  the  weightier  matters 
3  of  the  law.  Among  the  awakening  influences,  few  have  been 
more  powerful  than  those  of  recent  politics,  and  in  them  the 
Peckhara  election  is  conspicuous.  Earnest  Christian  men  in  both 
camps  are  not  likely  speedily  to  forget  the  lessons  which  have 
been  so  strongly  emphasised  by  that  strange  outburst.  The  inso¬ 
lent  attempt  to  coerce  the  clergy  by  threatening  them  with  the 
loss  of  subscriptions  will  carry  with  it  its  own  punishment.  But 
the  whole  incident  serves  to  show  the  change  in  the  public  temper. 
The  swing  of  the  pendulum  will  not  much  longer  serve  to  explain 
the  startling  gyrations  in  the  political  movements  of  the  nation. 
As  jx)litics  assume  a  more  practical  character,  men  who  believe 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends  largely  on  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  people  will  be  brought  into  closer 
sympathy  and  more  united  action. 
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It  is  suggestive,  indeed,  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
shoidd  be  two  questions  before  the  country  which  must  be  so 
materially  governed  by  religious  feeling,  and  which,  therefore 
are  so  closely  though  subtly  related  to  each  other.  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  which  more  strikingly  illustrates  this  than  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  Cowper-Temple, 
or  rather  on  simple  Bible  teaching.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
room,  and  not  only  room,  but  necessity,  for  a  careful  definition 
of  this  phrase  if  it  be  introduced  in  any  way  into  our  educational 
legislation.  I  admit  at  once  that  to  leave  the  religious  teaching 
in  the  hands  of  those  of  whose  religious  opinions  Boards  or  Com¬ 
mittees  have  no  guarantee  would  be  a  serious  matter,  and  is 
certainly  one  which  could  not  be  left  out  of  account  by  any 
intelligent  Educational  Council  in  the  preparation  of  a  scheme 
of  instruction.  But  to  describe  simple  Bible  teaching  as  “cor¬ 
rosive  poison  ”  is  felt  by  numbers  of  Christian  men  as  one  of 
the  most  bitter  insults  which  could  be  offered  either  to  their 
understandings  or  their  hearts.  To  them  the  phrase  covers  all 
that  can  be  known  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  men,  and  calls 
to  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  divine  and  noble  in  human  life. 
“  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  w'hatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report  ” — all  these  things  are  included  in  the  area  of  simple  Bible 
teaching.  Is  it  surprising  that  there  are  numbers  whose  most 
devout  feelings  arc  outraged  by  so  reckless  an  assault? 

Is  it  wonderful  if,  under  the  impression  produced  by  such  an 
attack— one  which  will  not  speedily  be  effaced — there  has  been 
keen  irritation?  It  is  certanly  not  surprising  that  those  to  whom 
the  teaching  thus  assailed  represents  w^hat  is  essential  to  life 
and  to  godliness,  should  come  to  look  with  alarm  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  great  religious  theme  has  become  degraded  by  being 
used  as  a  mere  political  w'eapon.  The  teaching  thus  recklessly 
assailed  includes  that  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God.  “There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men — the  man  Christ  Jesus.”  That  is  simple 
Bible  teaching.  Probably,  we  may  be  told  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  reckless  phrase  of  political  controversy  should  be  thus 
treated,  but  here  is  a  daring  statement  thrown  down  in  the  midst 
of  excited  disputants  who  certainly  will  not  stop  to  make  qualifica¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  observation  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  any  special  type  of  the  teaching  thus  assailed,  but 
covers  even  its  highest  form.  Simple  Bible  teaching  covers  all 
religious  teaching  which  has  not  on  it  the  sanction  of  the  Churclt 
and  the  priest,  as  well  as  of  the  Book.  It  is  not  thus  that  the 
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"  Lord  dealt  with  it.  When  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  went 
up  to  the  Temple  to  pray,  it  was  not  the  man  who  was  carefully 
instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  scribes  to  whom  the  Master 
gave  His  approval.  It  was  of  the  publican  who  humbly  prayed 
“God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,”  that  He  said,  ”  This  man 
went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other.” 

If  I  have  dwelt  on  this  unhappy  expression,  it  is  not  because 
1  am  at  all  anxious  to  fix  an  undue  amount  of  responsibility  upon 
the  writer  who  employs  it.  It  appears  to  me  one  of  those  exag¬ 
gerations  into  which  political  controversy,  especially  as  it  has 
been  conducted  of  late,  may  betray  us.  But  to  me  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  such  an  extreme  utterance  should  lead  men 
of  another  type,  even  though  they  may  be  in  general  sympathy 
with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  to  utter  indignant 
protest.  The  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“simple  Bible  teaching”  meant  ‘‘the  faith  that  was  once  for 
all  delivered  to  the  saints.”  I  have  a  very  strong  belief  that  that 
is  the  ideal  teaching  for  national  schools  which  would  satisfy 
the  vast  majority  of  English  Christians.  There  are  numbers  in 
all  Churches  who,  so  far  from  being  enamoured  of  isolation  and 
antagonism,  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Christian  freedom.  They  love  the  wader  outlook  of 
a  truly  Catholic  faith.  What  they  desire  is  that  the  children  of 
the  nation  should  be  educated  thus  to  ‘‘do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  their  God.”  I  am  not  less  a  Congregationalist 
because  I  am  more  and  more  attracted  by  these  broader  aspects 
of  a  world- wade  Christianity. 

The  indications  that  this  true  catholic  idea  of  religion — one 
which  is  broader  than  the  creed  of  any  one  Church — is  regarded 
by  an  increasing  majority  of  the  nation,  as  including  the  vital 
essence  of  religious  teaching,  are,  it  seems  to  many  of  us,  too 
numerous  and  patent  to  be  denied.  Men  of  different  schools 
have  half  unconsciously  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  our  schools 
should  not  be  a  nursery  for  any  of  our  Churches,  but  a  training 
ground  for  the  nation  in  the  great  principles  of  moral  and  spiritual 
right.  How  far  the  presence  of  such  an  ideal  has  affected  political 
judgment  is  really  one  of  the  most  critical  questions  to  be  decided. 
Isthen^  anything  extreme  or  impracticable  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  best  way  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  bring  the  representatives 
of  differimt  schools  together  in  a  free  Conference?  We  are  so 
iiccustomed  in  controversy  to  magnify  any  objection  w'e  may  feel 
to  some  new  proposal,  and,  in  fact,  so  to  exaggerate  any  difficulty 
i  which  may  present  itself  to  our  own  mind,  as  to  erect  very  small 
hindrances  into  impassable  barriers.  Continually,  it  seems  to 
me  that  advocates,  not  always  on  one  side  only,  allow  their  minds 
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to  be  possessed  by  some  possible  objection  which  prevents  them 
from  taking  a  rational  view  of  the  situation.  Such  mistakes 
might  surely  be  lessened,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  by  a  fair 
and  impartial  comparison  of  the  opposing  views  brought  out  in 
friendly  conference.  Honourable  Christian  men  might  at  least 
come  to  understand  that  those  who  differ  from  them  are  simply 
intent  on  guarding  principles  which  they  hold  to  be  sacred,  and 
not  on  securing  some  unfair  advantage  for  a  system  of  their  own. 
The  Free  Churchman,  for  example,  is  simply  bent  on  guarding 
the  freedom  of  his  conscience  from  what  he  regards  as  ecclesi¬ 
astical  injustice,  and  has  no  desire  to  inflict  humiliation  or  defeat 
on  ecclesastical  opponents  by  some  dexterous  use  of  the  schools. 
The  history  of  the  last  half  century  has  proved  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  how  this  arrangement  can  be  effected.  But  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  impasse  which  we  seem  to  have  reached  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  is  so  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  justice 
of  his  own  case  that  he  refuses  to  consider  that  of  his  opponents? 
It  is  this  missing  link  that  a  Conference  might  supply.  At  the 
root  of  the  whole  lies  the  (jiiestion  whether  it  is  possible,  at  all 
events,  to  have  a  working  arrangement  which  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  nation  without  doing  any  injustice  to  any 
religious  party  whatever. 

Let  it  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  task  before  the  Conference 
cannot  be  an  easy  one.  For  my  own  part,  I  hope  very  much 
from  the  free  and  candid  interchange  of  thought  between  men 
who  are  at  all  alive  to  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  present  time. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Minister  for  Education  summons  for 
friendly  consultation  only  some  known  representatives  of  oppos¬ 
ing  views.  In  the  atmosphere  of  jierfect  freedom  and  of  trust 
which  it  would  be  sought  to  create,  Christian  men  might  surely 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  another — all  the  more  so 
because  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  around  us  at  present. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  time  w'hen  there  was  more  necessity 
for  a  careful  guarding  of  interests  which  are  common  to  all  of 
us  from  the  intrusions  of  political  violence  and  party  rancour. 
Christian  men  who  realise  this  to  the  full  extent  may  hope  to 
find  some  basis  for  a  lasting  peace  amid  the  tangle  and  irritation 
of  recent  controversies. 


J.  Guinness  Rogers. 


IL— The  Folly  of  the  Secular  Solution. 


Certain  of  our  political  empirics,  among  whom  it  is  regrettable 
to  find  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  have  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
our  educational  troubles.  It  is  called  the  Secular  Solution.  They 
are  nauseated  wuth  the  prolonged  controversy  which  has  turned 
upon  the  religious  instruction  of  English  school  children.  In  this 
field  ‘  ‘  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting  ’  ’  has  become 
abhorrent  to  them,  however  much  they  may  rejoice  in  it  elsewhere. 
They  want  peace,  and  so  they  offer  us  a  secularised  education. 

There  are  obviously  two  questions  which  we  who  cannot  accept 
their  remedy  have  a  right  to  ask  them  and  the  public,  w'hom  they 
address,  to  consider  :  Would  their  remedy  be  efficacious  in  stilling 
the  strife?  And  if  efficacious  in  stilling  the  strife,  would  it  be 
for  the  health  of  the  body  politic? 

The  questions  are  distinct.  Peace,  of  course,  is  worth  a  great 
endeavour,  and  our  empirics  are  not  alone  in  earnestly  desiring 
it.  But  the  purchase  price  of  it  may  be  such  as  no  prudent  and 
self-respecting  nation  can  even  think  of  paying.  The  peace  which 
is  to  follow  the  present  educational  tumult  must  be  such  as  the 
majority  of  good  citizens  can  accept  as  a  righteous  and  beneficent 
one.  “Nothing,”  as  President  Lincoln  used  to  say,  “is  ever 
settled  until  it  is  settled  right.” 

What  reasons  are  there  for  thinking  that  the  “  secular  solution  ” 
would  bring  peace?  None  that  we  can  see.  Before  Englishmen 
can  accept  so  deadly  an  anodyne  they  must  forget  their  history. 
They  must  stop  their  ears  to  the  voices  which  call  to  them  from 
the  past.  They  must  unlearn  the  lessons  which  a  long  line  of 
masters  of  education,  from  Milton  to  Huxley,  have  taught  them. 
They  must  shut  their  eyes  to  the  teaching  of  contemporary 
history  as  it  is  being  made  in  other  lands.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  will  do  none  of  these  things  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Eamsay 
Macdonald’s  friends,  or  in  deference  to  the  “logic  of  events” 
which  they  misread. 

The  “  secular  solution,”  if  it  could  be  forced  upon  us,  would 
be  the  starting  point  of  a  controversy  wider  and  more  impassioned 
than  the  present  one.  The  sense  that  the  very  pillars  of  the 
social  order  were  being  undermined  in  the  nation’s  schools  would 
feed  the  flames  which  the  breath  of  a  righteous  indignation  would 
fan.  Many  a  citizen  who  silently  deplores  the  present  controversy 
would  gird  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  go  forth  to  do  battle 
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against  a  tyranny  which  his  conscience  would  present  to  him  as 
being  as  revolting  as  it  was  pernicious.  Puritanism  aud 
patriotism  have  before  now  fought  as  allies  on  English  tields  i 

They  have  never  fought  so  hopefully  as  they  would  against  I 

the  secularisation  of  the  education  of  English  children.  The  I 

“  solution  ”  which  has  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Swiss  or  to  the  common  sense  of  the  free-thinking  citizens 
of  Milan  would  be  flouted  by  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  if 
it  were  seriously  offered  for  their  acceptance. 

But  to  argue  the  question  thus,  it  might  be  said,  is  to  argue 
with  insensate  prejudice,  and  against  prejudice,  logic — either  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  “  logic  of  events  ”  or  that  of  party  exigencies— 
would  presently  triumph.  When  English  people  w'ere  once 
clearly  shown  that  secular  education  is  not  the  bogey  they  have 
imagined  it  to  be,  when  it  was  made  clear  to  them  that  so  far 
from  injuring  our  national  morals  it  would  strengthen  and  purify 
them,  they  would  accept  it  willingly.  They  would  hail  the  day  | 
when  Bible  and  Catechism  were  banished  from  English  schools 
as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  hope,  which  was  destined  to  bring 
national  salvation. 

Perhaps  they  would ;  but  can  they  be  shown  these  things? 
Can  it  be  shown  that  the  secularisation  of  elementary  education 
would  have  a  ‘  ‘  beneficial  effect  on  public  morality  ’  ’  ?  Where  is 
the  evidence  for  so  sweeping  and  revolutionary  a  conclusion?  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  any  of  the  nations 
w’ho  have  accepted  the  “  secular  solution.”  It  is  not  furnished 
by  the  sifted  testimony  of  facts,  from  whatever  country  that 
testimony  is  collected.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  “secular” 
nations,  without  exception,  have  to  deplore  the  increasing 
criminality  of  their  people.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
countries  which  can  show,  with  improving  social  conditions,  a  less¬ 
ening  tale  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  are  countries  where  the 
education  given  to  the  children  comprises  religious  instruction.  I 

This  is  a  matter  which  the  present  writer  has  recently 
examined,*  and  he  may  now  be  dispensed  from  rehandling  the 
statistics  of  crime  in  representative  communities.  They  may  be  ‘ 
found  in  the  Year  Books  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  in  i 
the  statistical  Annuals  published  by  the  French  Government,  in 
Swiss  and  German  records,  in  the  witness  of  unprejudiced 
American  publicists,^  and  in  our  own  criminal  statistics. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  commits  himself  to  certain  summary  | 
statements  on  this  head  which  are  so  wide  of  the  truth  that  they 

(1)  I-'ee  the  Church  Quarterly  Heview  for  January,  1908.  I 

(2)  The  part  of  the  U.S.A.  Census  Report  for  1900  which  deals  with  Crime  I 

and  Criminals  has  mt  y’et  been  published.  I 
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i  ouglit  to  be  noted.  He  admits,  what  must  be  admitted  because 
^  it  is  beyond  question,  that  the  social  statistics  of  France  have 

ibeen  disquieting.  They  show  an  alarming  and  almost  continuous 
increase  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  they  indicate  that  in 
other  ways  short  of  positive  misdemeanours  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  French  people  has  been  deteriorating.  But  Mr.  Macdonald 

I  thinks  that  ‘  ‘  conditions  and  statistics  ’  ’  have  begun  to  improve 
in  France  under  the  secular  regime.  The  hard,  cold,  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  French  Annuaireii  Statistiques  and  Comptes 
Rendus  de  la  Justice  Criminelle  are  against  him.  They  record  no 
improvement  in  French  public  morals.  What  they  do  here  and 
there  show  is  an  apparent  improvement  that  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  improvements  in  police  administration  and  by  the  increasing 
leniency  of  French  judicial  theory  and  practice.  That  is  simply 
1  all.  French  morals,  as  tested  by  statistics,  are  still  on  the  dowm 
!  grade. 

I  Mr.  Macdonald’s  account  of  the  public  morals  of  Victoria, 
another  secularly  educated  community,  is  equally  misleading. 
“Victoria,  the  secular  education  colony,”  he  writes,  ”  has  by  far 
the  best  record  in  Australia  in  regard  to  crime.”  Twenty  years 
ago  this  statement  might  have  been  made  with  truth.  To-day  it 
is  not  only  in  itself  untrue ,  but  suggestive  of  serious  and  multiple 
untruth.  In  1890  Victoria  police  records  showed  only  half  of  the 
offences  against  persons  and  two-thirds  of  the  offences  against 
property  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  New  South  Wales,  in  ratio 
of  the  populations.  In  1902  the  number  of  persons  arrested  were 
in  Victoria  205  per  10,000,  as  against  201  per  10,000  in  New  South 
I  Wales.  The  charges  for  all  offences  were  in  the  same  year  37 
ig  I  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  Victoria,  as  compared  with  42  per 

ly  I  1,000  in  New  South  Wales.  I  take  these  two  States  as  offering 

iS-  the  best  material  for  a  comparative  estimate.  They  are  the 
be  11  leading  States  of  Australasia,  and  they  are  approximately  equal 
I  in  population  and  in  climatic  and  social  conditions.  But  they 
;ly  1  differ  in  two  all-important  regards.  Victoria  is  a  secularly 
he  I  educated  community  ;  New  South  Wales  is  a  religiously  educated 
be  I  one.  The  point  at  which  the  comparison  becomes  specially 
in  1  illuminating  will  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  New  South 
in  I  Wales  was  originally  a  penal  colony,  which  Victoria  was  not. 
:ed  I  The  original  stock  in  New  South  Wales  was  a  criminal  one.  In 
I  Victoria  it  was  representative  of  some  of  the  best  elements  of 
ary  I  our  English  race.  We  find,  on  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examina- 
hey  :  tion  of  the  records  of  the  two  States,  precisely  what  these  con- 
‘  siderations  would  lead  us  to  expect.  New  South  Wales  began 
rime  I  with  a  much  higher  ratio  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  than  Vic- 
I  toria.  Under  the  formative  and  antiseptic  influence  of  a  well- 
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fouceived  system  of  religious  instruction,  the  population  which 
was  originally  criminous  has  steadily  gained  in  point  of  public 
morality  on  the  secularly  instructed  one,  until  now  it  has  reached 
liarity  with  it.  More  than  that.  The  Statistical  Eegisters  of  the 
two  States  show  that  in  the  quadrennium  1902-5,  “  the  increase 
of  crime  in  Victoria  has  outstripped  the  increase  of  population  by 
nearly  6  per  cent.  In  New  South  Wales  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  has  outstripped  the  increase  of  crime.”  ‘  The  parity  is 
becoming  a  disparity  in  favour  of  the  community  which  has  been 
prudent  enough  to  insist  upon  a  religious  education  for  its  school 
children.  So  far  from  the  truth  is  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald’s  hastv 
generalisation.  Those  who  are  more  competent  to  speak  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  morals  give  a  very  different  comparative  account. 

The  position  of  Victoria  in  respect  of  criminality  is,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Statistical  Account,  “  not  nearly  so  favourable 
as  it  appears  on  the  surface  ”  (pp.  545-9.  Compare  the  New 
South  Wales  Year  Book  for  1905,  p.  612).  If  persons  receiving 
sentences  of  six  months’  imprisonment  and  upwards  are  taken 
into  account,  Victoria,  in  spite  of  its  admittedly  laxer  police 
administration,  ”  w'ould  have  proportions  as  high  as  most  of  the 
other  States.” 

So  much  for  Mr.  Macdonald’s  prime  examples.  They  illus-  | 
trate  only  the  entire  untrustworthiness  of  his  data.  He  would 
have  done  his  case  less  disservice  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  more  abstract  reasoning  wdiich  he  elsewhere  uses  to  commend 
it.  He  thinks  that  Bible  lessons  during  school  hours  are  ”  posi¬ 
tively  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.”  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  from  the  secular  lessons  imparts,  he  thinks,  | 
a  secular  character  to  all  lessons  alike ,  by  discouraging  the  teacher 
from  making  all  the  lessons  moral.  That  this  result  sometimes 
follow^s  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  only  follows  when  the 
Scripture  lessons  are  treated  as  perfunctory  task  work.  That  they 
are  not  often  so  treated  by  English  teachers  there  is  abundant  and 
overwhelming  evidence  to  prove.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  argument,  so  1 
far  as  it  goes,  is  an  argument  for  entrusting  the  high  emprise  of 
religious  instruction  only  to  those  teachers  w^ho  are  qualified  to 
give  it,  and  willing  to  infuse  something  of  the  passion  of  their 
hearts  into  the  work.  If  Mr.  Macdonald  would  once  more  con¬ 
descend  to  examine  the  wdtness  of  facts,  he  would  find  that  in  most 
of  the  American  States,  where  the  teachers  give  no  religious 
instruction  and  where  they  are  encouraged  ”  to  make  all  lessons 
moral  lessons,”  the  results  of  the  teaching,  as  measured  by  Ws 
test  of  criminality,  are  depressing  in  the  extreme.  He  would  find 

(1)  (Compare  A  Stutistiinl  Arrount  nf  Ait-^lnilia,  1903-4,  by  T.  .A.  Coghlan.  ! 
piiblistied  by  authority  of  the  Coir'inoinvealth  Ooverniiient,  p.  545.  j 
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responsible  American  critics  of  their  secular  educational  system, 
against  whom  improper  bias  cannot  rightly  be  charged,  lamenting 
with  common  voice  that  that  education  has  “  done  so  compara¬ 
tively  little  against  the  forces  of  corruption,  lawlessness,  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  vulgarity,  which  are  rampant  among  us,”  and  admitting 
that  ‘‘ the  old  education  did  some  of  these  things.”  He  would 
tincl  cogent  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  moral  lessons  which 
have  displaced  religious  instruction  in  France  are  so  spiritless  and 
insipid  as  to  have  only  the  slightest  value.  Contact  with  facts 
—and  included  among  them  the  habits  and  the  outlook  of  the 
majority  of  English  teachers  and  the  conditions  of  life  and  thought 
among  which  the  majority  of  our  children  are  bred  and  are  likely 
for  some  time  to  continue  to  be  bred — would  save  our  theorisers 
about  education  from  many  a  foolish  notion.  And  inter  alia  it 
would  induce  them  to  speak  more  hopefully  of  the  training  in 
personal  and  civic  virtue  which  young  England  receives.  There 
are  not  wanting  discerning  foreign  critics  who  roundly  aver  that 
we  alone  possess  the  secret  of  developing  in  the  mass  of  our 
children  a  really  moral  character.  And  at  least  it  must  be 
admitted  that  whereas  crimes  of  violence  committed  by  juveniles 
are  increasing  in  most  Continental  countries — notably  in  France — 
they  have  almost  disappeared  in  England.  In  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  which  might  be  accumulated  so  as  to  weary  the 
reader’s  attention,  it  will  need  much  more  argument  than  the 
secularisers  have  hitherto  been  able  to  marshal ,  and  more  powers 
of  persuasion  than  they  can  be  suspected  of  possessing,  to  induce 
English  people  to  abandon  a  system  of  instruction  which  long 
experience  has  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  and  which  has  been 
sealed  with  the  approbation  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
expert  judges  who  have  brought  an  informed  and  impartial  mind 
to  the  study  of  the  problem. 

Some  earnest  thinkers  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  and 
Mr.  ^Macdonald  is  again  among  them,  contend  that  the  reliance 
which  is  placed  upon  the  School  to  teach  religion  is  damaging 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  Family.  The  Church 
and  the  Family  are  deprived  of  a  function  which  is  properly  theirs, 
and  they  are  weakened  for  all  their  work  in  consequence.  They 
should  trust  their  own  inherent  powers,  which  would  grow 
vigorous  by  exercise.  To  regard  the  School  as  the  real  custodian 
of  religion  is  a  confession  of  impotence  that  breeds  impotence. 

The  argument  is  worth  examination.  The  logic  of  facts  runs 
counter  to  it.  American  and  Victorian  experience  seem  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  the  day- 
schools  would  be  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  influence 
and  contracting  the  operations  of  Sunday-schools  and  other 
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teaching  agencies  of  the  Church,  an  incidental  result  which  not  all 
the  secnlariscrs  have  duly  appreciated. 

A  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  number  of  English  children  who 
apart  from  the  day-school,  receive  no  systematic  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  fixes  it  as  two-fifths  of  all  the  children  of  school  age.  If 
it  is  considered  that  the  secularisation  of  our  day-schools  would 
in  all  probability  increase  this  proportion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  the  Church  is  asked  by  the  secularisers  to  solve 
becomes  apparent.  What  real  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that 
she  w^ould  enhance  her  ability  to  solve  it  by  rejecting  the  auxiliary 
which  her  settled  policy  has  ahvays  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  for  the  making  of  a  righteous  nation?  “  The  world  is 
saved,”  says  the  Talmud,  ‘‘  by  the  breath  of  the  school  children.” 
Is  the  world  to  be  saved  in  the  unexplored  future  by  leaving  the 
school  children  out  of  the  account?  Or  is  the  (’hurch  to  content 
herself  with  the  orts  and  fragments  of  time,  and  the  jaded  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  school  days  and  the  exigent  secular  tasks  which  sup- 
jdement  them  would  leave  to  the  children,  for  the  performance  of 
a  duty  which  is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  society?  If  the 
secularisation  of  the  schools  were  accomplished,  the  Church  would 
doubtless  address  herself  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  lack  of 
religious  teaching  with  redoubled  energy.  What  would  her 
energy  avail  if  the  children  were,  as  they  would  be,  inaccessible? 
Doubtless  she  would  succeed  in  instructing  the  children  of  her 
faithful.  But  these  would  be  precisely  those  who  would  least 
need  her  special  care.  The  children  of  the  heedless  and  indifferent 
and  vicious  her  best  endeavours  would  largely  fail  to  reach.  Let 
those  who  light-heartedly  urge  us  to  trust  to  a  new  enthusiasm 
and  a  fresh  access  of  zeal  consider  how  little  the  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  of  our  educational  authorities,  equipped  as  they  are  with 
abundant  and  manifold  resources,  have  availed  to  sweep  our 
adolescents  into  continuation  schools.  They  have  succeeded  in 
impressing  only  one-eighth  of  the  possible  pupils  with  a  sense  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  these  schools. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  defenders  of  religious  instruction 
to  argue  that  morality  cannot  in  any  circumstances  be  effectively 
taught — it  would  be  better  to  say  imparted — in  divorce  from 
religion.  That  this  is  in  the  deepest  sense  true  would  be 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  present  writer,  but  the  point  is  not 
one  of  living  practical  interest.  It  is  sufficient  that  religion  in 
the  shape  of  one  or  another  form  of  Christianity  or  Hebrew  Mono¬ 
theism  holds  the  field.  For  us  English,  at  any  rate,  the  only 
practically  effective  method  of  training  our  people  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  righteousness  and  loving-kindness  is  that  which 
is  associated  with  religious  belief.  If  any  good  citizen  dissents 
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from  this  view,  let  him  be  free  to  do  so,  and  let  his  dissent  bring 
no  penalty.  The  State  is  intimately  concerned  in  making  good 
citizens,  and  must,  of  course,  adopt  the  practically  efficacious 
method  of  making  them  which  implies  the  communication  of 
some  form  of  religious  faith.  But  as  the  State  has  no  positive 
religious  faith  of  its  own,  nor  indeed  any  faith,  and  inasmuch  as 
no  consideration,  save  that  of  sheer  self-defence,  would  justify 
it  in  setting  the  seal  of  its  preference  upon  any  one  of  several 
emulous  faiths,  it  must  perforce  welcome  all  these  faiths  so  far 
as  they  can  be  seen  to  conduce  to  good  citizenship.  Stated  in 
such  simple  terms  as  these ,  the  argument  for  religious  instruction 
in  the  day-schools  seems  to  be  one  of  overwhelming  force.  Those 
who  wish  to  rebut  it  waste  their  pains  when  they  assail  the  major 
premiss  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  religious  instruction  does 
not  help  in  the  production  of  a  good  quality  of  citizenship.  But 
another  mode  of  attack  lies  open  to  them,  and  it  is  this  that  is 
most  frequently  pressed.  They  seek  to  demonstrate  the  imprac¬ 
ticableness  of  the  State  granting  a  fair  and  open  field  to  all  religious 
faiths ;  or  they  seek  to  show  that  to  do  so  is  inconsistent  with  the 
equitable  treatment  of  the  teachers. 

That  the  supposed  impracticableness  is  no  more  than  a  figment 
is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  experience  of  other  countries. 
Neither  in  Switzerland  nor  in  New  South  ^^'ales,  both  of  which 
are  communities  of  free  men,  is  the  difficulty  found  to  be  a  real 
one.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  England  itself 
are  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  factitious  character  of  the  difficulty. 
In  Salford,  for  example,  the  pupils  of  the  municipal  secondary 
schools,  about  800  in  number,  are  religiously  instructed,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  desire  of  their  parents,  by  teachers  who,  from  within 
and  without  the  school  staffs,  volunteer  for  the  work.  There  has 
been  no  friction,  nor  any  unseemliness.  Teachers  and  taught 
associate  with  their  fellow's  who  belong  to  other  classes  organised 
for  religious  instruction  in  a  friendliness  which  their  religious 
affinities  have  done  nothing  to  ruffle.  The  heated  vision  of  schools 
torn  into  factions  by  sectarian  bitterness  has  never  yet  materialised 
in  the  schools  of  our  country.  It  is  a  nightmare  of  certain 
politicians.  We  are  dealing  with  the  instruction  of  children  in 
the  elementary  truths  of  their  faith.  Such  instruction  ought  not, 
and,  at  least  in  general,  does  not,  imply  the  instillation  of 
theological  bitterness  and  religious  rancour  and  the  passions  that 
sunder  men.  What  it  does  imply  is  the  teaching  of  truths,  and 
the  formation  of  habits,  which  the  State  recognises  as  conducive 
to  its  own  ends,  by  teachers  in  w'hosc  competence  and  good  faith 
the  parents  of  the  children  have  confidence. 

Rut  here,  it  will  be  said,  enters  a  third  party,  distinct  from  the 
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Stat(!  iiiul  the  child.  What  riglit  lias  the  parent  to  insist  ii|X)ii 
his  own  predilections  in  the  matter  of  religions  teaching,  and  as 
regards  the  person  of  the  teacher,  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
common  State-[>rovided  schools?  He  has  a  right  to  teach  his  own 
creed  to  his  child,  hut  assuredly  no  right  to  reipiire  that  the  State 
should  teach  it,  or  permit  it  to  be  taught,  in  the  common  institu¬ 
tion.  “  For  if  religious  faith,  why  not  anti-religious  faith?  Why 
not  [Kilitical  faith?  Why  not  every  matter  of  conscience  from  vcge- 
tarianism  to  Socialism,  from  anti-vaccination  to  disarmament?'’ 
'rims  Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald. 

'riie  conundrum  need  puzzle  no  one.  If  it  can  hi'  shown  that 
anti-vaccination  or  materialism  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
good  citizens,  the  demand  that  it  should  be  taught,  so  far  as 
practicable  and  in  a  practicable  way,  to  the  pupils  of  the  State 
schools  will  become  a  reasonable  one,  which  must  be  met.  Not 
until  then.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Collectivists,  so 
soon  as  they  are  in  a  majority,  will  insist  upon  the  teaching  of 
till'  Collectivist  gospel  to  the  children  in  the  State’s  schools, 
'rile  same  is  true  of  Materialism,  as  the  example  of  France  already 
shows  us,  though  the  demonstration  that  it  conduces  to  good 
citizenship  is  as  yet  far  from  complete.  It  is  not  religious  dogma 
that  is  necessary  to  the  State's  widl-bi'ing,  but  rc'ligion.  The 
State  needs  religion,  and  must  accomniodah'  itself  to  tlu'  dogma 
with  which  in  greater  or  less  d('gre<'  n'ligion  is,  and  for  ('Vi'r  must 
be,  inseparably  associated. 

No  State  could  exist  without  an  exertion  of  force  which  some 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  applied  would  choose  to  call  by  the  odious 
name  of  tyranny.  When  a  State  encourages  the  teaching  of  the 
I'leinents  of  religion  in  its  publicly  maintained  schools,  it  lays 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  tyranny,  preferred  by  those  who  do 
not  assent.  So  long,  however,  as  they  are  given  an  equivalent, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  some  other  teaching,  their  grievance 
is  not  one  that  calls  for  sympathy.  So  long  as  they  are  not 
compelled,  as  in  fact  they  are  in  Saxony,  to  suffer  the  teaching, 
or  to  be  at  charges  for  it  without  a  quid  pro  quo,  they  must  quit 
themselves  like  men  and  live  for  the  day  when  they  will  he  in 
a  majority.  That  day  has  not  dawned  over  FiOgland  yet. 

If  England  is  to  perpetuate  and  improve  the  character -training 
which  is  essential  to  her  health,  she  must  have  religion  in  her 
schools.  If  she  is  to  have  religion  permanently  in  her  schools,  she 
must  be  content  to  let  the  parents  of  the  children  decide,  in  a 
broad  and  practicable  way,  what  forms  the  religion  shall  take.  In 
this  matter  as  in  others  she  cannot  indeed  afford  to  indulge 
minute  minorities.  De  minimis  non  curat  lex.  No  good  citizen 
asks  that  the  municipal  trams  shall  run  to  his  doorstep  if  he  lives 
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oil  the  artery,  or  that  they  shall  cease  to  run  because  he  happens 
to  dislike  their  noise.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  that  they  run  within 
an  easy  distance  of  his  dwelling  and  that  he  is  under  no  compulsion 
to  live  within  sound  of  them. 

If  Paicnts’  Eight  became  law  for  the  schools,  would  the  teacher 
really  sulfer?  Not  more,  or  not  appreciably  more,  than  he  would 
sufl'or  in  many  other  callings  if  he  announced  heretical  opinioJis 
on  any  of  the  great  subjects  which  stir  the  depths  of  men’s  hearts. 
Some  suffering  there  might  here  and  there  be,  which  would  deserve 
sympathy,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  it  ever  would  be  comparable 
to  what  the  oyster-shell  can  inflict.  Teachers  who  felt  themselves 
unable  to  teach  the  elements  of  religion  in  any  of  the  four  chief 
presentments  of  them — Anglican,  Eoinan  Catholic,  -Jewish,  or 
Free  Church — would  probably  elect  to  work  in  towns ;  and  in 
towns  certain  teachers  would  frequently  be  set  apart,  would,  in 
fact,  set  themselves  apart  to  teach  religion,  just  as  some  already 
specialise  in  kindergarten  subjects,  and  some  in  mathematics. 

Important  as  the  teacher  is  in  education — and  of  him  the  most 
important  property  is  his  faith  in  unseen  realities — there  is 
something  which  is  still  more  important — the  community.  The 
teacher  deserves  the  utmost  consideration,  but  even  he  must  give 
place  to  the  Commonwealth.  Eeligious  instruction  is  an  essential 
need  of  the  Common w'ealth,  and  in  this  regard  the  parents  of 
the  children  have  the  first  claim  for  consideration  ;  not,  however, 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  children,  the  custodians  of  whose  rights 
they  arc,  and  for  the  Commonwealth  whose  agents  they  are. 

In  the  Andaman  Islands,  as  wc  have  been  reminded,  there  is 
no  religious  difficulty,  because  there  is  no  religion  to  speak  of 
In  England  we  have  a  religious  difficulty  besetting  our  eleincntai-y 
education  because  we  still  Have  some  religion.  We  can,  if  w(‘ 
will,  dispose  of  the  religious  difficulty,  but  we  must  not  dispose 
of  it  by  disposing  of  religion.  That  would  be  the  way  of  folly 
and  national  disaster. 


W.  G.  Edw.vrds  Eees. 


DANCE  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

Allegro.  I.— Spring. 

Wake  !  wake ! 

Out  of  the  snow  and  the  mist, 

In  rain-wet,  wind-blown  gauze 
Of  amber  and  amethyst 
Cometh  Spring  like  a  girl. 

Trembling  and  timorous 

She  peers  through  the  thin  white  thaws, 

Afraid  of  the  wdnds  that  whirl 

Down  paths  all  perilous 

Where  her  so  tender  feet  are  softly  going. 

Where  the  rich  earth  awaiteth  her  lavish  sowing 
Of  green  and  purple  and  white 
In  the  gardens  of  day  and  night. 

Hither  she  cometh — 
l^ehold  her,  the  wraith  so  frail ! 

The  chill  gray  storm  benumbeth 
Her  delicate  fingers  pale, 

And  looseth  her  hair  from  its  fillet  of  pearl. 

Her  soft,  dew-fringed  eyes — 

The  virginal  eyes  of  a  girl — 

Gaze  at  the  veiled  skies, 

Search  for  the  sun  who  hideth 
His  amorous  glowing  face. 

For  the  spirit  of  life  that  glideth 
Unseen  through  every  place. 

Blown !  blown — 

Hither  and  yon ! 

Dashed  by  the  winds  that  groan. 

Lashed  by  the  frost-elves  wan, 

Whip|X3d  by  the  envious  ghosts  of  old  years  long  gone, 
That  chatter  and  sigh 
Of  the  ruin  nigh. 

Of  death  and  darkness  and  sorrow  that  come  anon  ! 

Yet  bold  and  brave 

She  dares — the  young  Spring — to  dance  on  that  ancient  grave 
To  dance  with  delicate  feet 
On  the  world’s  despair  and  defeat. 

On  the  Winter  that  covereth  all 
With  an  ashen  pall. 
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Lo,  she  lifts  the  cover — 

A  corner  of  that  snowy  pall  she  lifts. 

Lo,  Earth,  like  a  happy  lover, 

Smiles  upward  through  the  dew-bespangled  rifts. 

And  shining  sunbeams,  pages  of  the  day. 

Roll  up  the  mantle,  bear  it  far  away. 

Then  the  Earth  laughs  with  pleasure 

And  tosses  from  his  treasure 

Store  of  blue  crocuses  and  snow-drops  white, 

Glad  trilliums  that  make  the  woodland  bright. 

Rich  arbutus  and  shadowy  violets ; 

Till,  caught  in  webs  of  bloom, 

Ijight-footed  Spring  her  stormy  w’oe  forgets. 

Forgets  the  cold,  the  gloom. 

Blesses  with  errant  grace 
Each  dim  forgotten  place. 

Casts  on  the  oak  a  rosy  velvet  dress 

Of  drooping  leaves,  muffles  the  maples  bare 

In  iliac  veils,  covers  with  tenderness 

The  harsh  brow  n  world ;  and  then ,  when  all  is  won , 

Trails  languorous  dreams,  dreams  exquisite  and  rare. 

And  shrinking  from  the  bold,  too-fervid  Sun, 

She  giveth  over 
Her  royal  lover 

Like  one  afraid  of  love,  who  will  not  stay 
Love’s  perfect  day. 

She  giveth  over — 

Inconstant  rover — 

Her  glad  green  garlanded  world,  and  like  the  dew 
Sleeps  in  the  blue. 

She  tosseth  down 

Her  flowery  crown 

Into  the  lap  of  Summer — 

Glad  newcomer ! — 

Smiling  adorns  her  with  treasure  of  growing  things 
And  softly  sings. 

The  while  she  fades  in  light  — 

A  wraith,  a  mist 
Of  amethyst ; 

A  spirit,  a  dream  that  goeth. 

Rut  whither — who  knoweth? 

11. — Summer. 

Andante. 

Hush !  hush  ! 

Wake  not  the  drowsy  Summer — she  would  dream, 
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Heavy  with  growing  things. 

Dance  lightly  where  her  beauty  lies  a-gleam 
’Neath  languidly  folded  wings. 

Over  the  delicate  grasses 
A  breath,  a  spirit  passes, 

A  song,  and  the  odour  of  bloom — 

Give  way  !  make  room  ! 

The  Summer  hath  met  her  lover 
By  day,  by  night; 

He  hath  brought  from  the  stars — bright  rover !  — 

Heaven’s  fire,  heaven’s  light ! 

He  hath  filled  her  with  life  that  sleepeth. 

That  waits  for  birth. 

As  a  jewel  its  secret  keepeth 
In  the  rock-bound  earth. 

Softly,  slowly 
Dance  and  sway, 

While  Summer  dreameth 
The  moons  away. 

Full  weary  she  seemeth 
Of  love’s  deep  bliss. 

But  holy,  holy 
Love’s  memories. 

The  idle  day  is  rich  with  budding  things 
Whereon  the  bold  sun  glares. 

Dance  lightly,  lest  thou  tread  on  folded  wings, 

Of  flight  still  unawares. 

Ah,  delicate  thy  foot-fall  be,  while  ever 
The  seed  grows  in  the  corn. 

The  bird  in  the  egg,  the  deed  in  the  endeavour, 

The  day  in  the  morn. 

Deep  in  the  jX)ol  the  spawning  fishes  play  ; 

High  in  the  air  the  bees  buz/  out  their  way. 

Everywhere 

The  children  of  Summer  come  crowding  in  lustrous  array — 
The  myriad  children  of  Summer,  beloved  of  the  sun. 
Through  the  long  hot  noons  they  are  glad  of  the  world  they 
have  won. 

Bright  and  fair 

They  throng  in  the  meadows  and  shake  out  the  dew  from  their 
hair ; 

They  sing  in  the  tree-tops,  they  dipin  the  slow -flowing  sireain ; 
They  nod  from  the  hills,  in  the  valleys  their  swift  feet  gleam; 
They  kneel  in  the  moon-light,  the  bright  stars  hear  their  [uaycr. 
Everywhere 
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The  high  sun  blesses  them, 

The  moon  confesses  them, 

Old  Time  with  patient  smile 
Harks  to  their  hope  awhile. 

They  are  born,  they  awake,  they  arise— yea,  they  dance  in 
their  bloom  ; 

For  their  revels  of  love  and  of  wonder  the  Earth  makes  room. 
Yea ,  he  harketh  their  song  for  a  season ,  he  kisseth  their  feet ; 
He  giveth  his  all  for  their  hour— be  its  joy  complete  ! 

The  fecund  Summer  then 
Vcileth  her  eyes  again — 

Dreameth,  at  rest. 

Young  mother  of  life  wlio  feedeih 
The  world  at  her  breast ; 

Eich  bride  of  the  year,  who  needeth 
But  love  and  light 

To  give,  and  give  more,  and  give  all 
In  her  great  love’s  might. 

Tread  softly,  give  heed  to  her  call — 

Oh  be  still !  be  fleet ! 

Hush — hush  the  sweet  sound  of  thy  singing ; 

Pause — pause,  ye  feet ! 

Sink  down  !  she  bids  thee  rest 
Close  on  her  breast. 

I'own!  down!  thy  rapture  flinging 
Where  all  her  dreams  are  winging. 

.\h ,  cease  thy  quest ! 

Peace  ! — be  blest ! 

Be  blest ! 

111.— Autumn. 


Scherzo. 

Come  with  me — 

All  that  live  ! 

Dance  with  me 
Love — and  give  ! 

Give  me  your  love,  ye  souls  of  the  corn  and  the  vine  I 
Dance  with  me  !  laugh  with  me  !  crowd  me  !  be  mine — be 
mine ! 

Up  from  the  earth  in  your  splendour  of  scarlet  and  gold  — 
Haste,  oh  make  haste  ere  the  warm  rich  year  grow  old  ! 

Ye  throngs  that  gaily  rise 
Multitudinous 

As  the  red  red  leaves  that  flutter 
All  tremulous 

When  the  wind  rides  down  from  the  skies : 
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Ye  spirits  that  shout  and  mutter 
In  laughter,  in  pain, 

When  the  year  of  her  sowing  and  reaping 
Would  waste  again. 

Come  spend  of  your  treasure,  full  heaping, 

Be  lavish,  be  bold  !  j 

Cast  your  hope  on  the  winds,  from  your  feet  shake  the  dark 
damp  mould ; 

Come  dancing,  come  shouting,  come  leaping. 

Ere  the  earth  grow  cold  ! 

Come,  ye  wings  of  the  air;  come,  ye  feet  that  trample  the 
grasses ! 

Come,  ye  tree-top  spirits  that  kindle  the  leaves  to  flame! 

Come,  sprites  of  the  sea  that  shout  when  the  gray  storm 
passes ! 

Come,  wraiths  of  the  desert  whom  sorrow  nor  death  may  tame! 
Come  eat  of  the  rich  ripe  fruit,  come  drink  of  the  wine! 

Come  dance  till  your  revels  are  drunken  with  joy,  with  wine. 

For  the  labour  is  over  and  done. 

The  spoil  of  the  battle  is  won  ! 

Ah  trample  it,  scatter  it, 

Cast  it  afar  ! 

The  tempests  will  batter  it — 

On  with  the  war ! 

Let  your  bright  robes  float,  let  them  whirl  with  the  rush  of 
your  feet — 

The  gauzes  of  crimson  and  gold  ! 

Give  your  will  to  the  winds, — they  are  chasing,  they  haste, 
they  are  fleet. 

They  are  eager  and  ruthless  and  bold. 

On  !  on  !  till  ye  circle  the  earth  with  the  rush  of  your  dancing. 
With  the  shout  and  the  song ; 

Till  your  choral  of  crowds,  like  a  river  in  flood-time  advancing, 
Bears  all  things  along ! 

Dance  !  'dance  !  for  the  end  conies  soon — 

Do  ye  feel  the  chill? 

White  winds  of  the  winter  croon 
From  their  cave  in  the  hill. 

Yea,  death  and  the  end  come  soon  — 

Spread  your  gaudy  robes  ! 

Haste  !  haste  !  for  the  leaves  are  falling. 

Shout !  shout !  for  the  storms  are  calling. 

Give  all,  ere  the  year  grow  old. 

Ere  the  world  grow  cold. 
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IV.— Winter 

Finale. 

Fly!  fly! 

Gather  your  white  robes  close — 

Scuttle  away  ! 

Look!  in  the  sky 

The  bleak  winds  mutter  morose 

To  the  swift  dark  day. 

They  gather  and  threaten  and  scold, 

They  shiver  and  shriek  in  their  rage. 

They  are  ashen  and  icy  and  old — 

Ah ,  bitter  the  passion  of  age  I 
Flee  from  them  !  haste — haste 
Through  the  vengeful  weather ! 

Ijest  your  red  blood  chill 
And  your  hearts  stop  still, 

Crowd  close  together 

And  flee  o’er  the  drear  dead  waste ! 

Dow’n  I  down  I 
Out  of  a  sky  all  brown 

The  dark  storm  stoops  to  shrivel  the  world  away. 

With  ribald  winds  he  strips  her. 

With  stinging  sleet  he  whips  her, 

With  envious  frost  he  withers  her  green  to  gray. 

Because  she  was  gay  and  glad, 

Beloved  of  many  lovers,  fruitful  mother 

Of  many  children  crow^ding  and  killing  each  other ; 

Because  she  was  wasteful  mad, 

Scattering  and  trampling  Jier  riches  for  death  to  smother, 

Now  shall  she  starve  and  freeze 
And  pray  on  her  stiffened  knees. 

Now  shall  she  helpless  lie 

And  the  powers  of  the  air  will  mock  her ; 

The  spirits  she  dared  defy 

Will  rend  her  and  blind  her  and  shock  her. 

With  white  white  snow  they  will  bury  her  passion  deep 
Till  it's  dumb,  till  it’s  cold. 

They  will  whistle  and  roar  in  their  triumph,  and  orgies  keep 
Till  her  heart  grows  old. 

They  will  put  out  her  love-lit  sun  like  the  torch  at  a  feast. 

And  with  haughty  carousals  make  wanton  his  court  in  the  east. 
They  will  brush  dowm  the  stars  like  white  feathers  far  blown 
on  dark  waves. 

And  the  night  will  be  black  as  they  dance  on  the  ghost-thronged 
graves. 
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Haste !  haste ! 

Your  garments  are  torn,  they  are  sheeted  with  i<;e. 
In  your  wind-loosed  hair 
The  sharp  sleet  rattles. 
l"e  are  hurled,  chased 
To  the  Winter’s  lair — 

Y^e  have  paid  the  price, 

Y’u  have  bled  in  her  battles. 

Now  shelter  your  woe 
And  be  still,  be  still ! 

Let  the  night-winds  go 
To  their  cave  in  the  hill ! 

Ijet  the  dark  clouds  flee 
Through  the  gates  of  the  west, 

Till  the  earth  rides  free 
Who  was  sore  oppressed. 

For  weary  of  orgies  that  ravage 
Is  Winter  now. 

From  the  heel  of  a  tyrant  savage 
She  lifts  her  brow. 

Lo,  the  wrath  of  the  storm  is  over. 

And  under  a  moon-white  cover 
Lies  the  world  asleep. 

So  still,  so  pale — 

Dance  bravely,  lest  thou  (juail 
And  pause  to  weep. 

Over  the  flower-soft  snow 
Still  as  the  lost  wind  go 
To  open  the  gates  of  day. 

Where  watcheth  yon  lone  pale  star 
Crimson  and  golden  are 
The  curtains  that  shake  and  sway. 

Ah,  lift  them  !  look,  through  tlic  rift 
Conies  the  sun  adrift ! 

He  kindles  the  snow  to  fire. 

He  bids  the  dead  earth  aspire. 

Ah  dance  !  from  the  year’s  white  grave 
New  blooms  will  blow. 

Dance  lightly ,  wistfully !  save 
The  life  below ! 

Softly !  the  world  is  still — 

Hush  thine  errant  will ! 

No  longer  the  dream  pursue  ! 
llest — rest,  till  the  dream  come  true  ! 

Wait !  hope  !  be  still ! 


Harriet  Monrok 


ox  SOMl*:  IJECKNT  FKENCTT  BOOKS. 


A  Causkrik. 

Keauing  is,  like  criticism,  partly  a  matter  of  temperament.  That 
is  to  say,  if  one  is  foi’tunate,  one  finds  what  one  looks  for.  But 
londeucy  is  not  only  an  invention  of  “  problem  plays,”  and  it  can 
hardly  he  all  a  matter  either  of  temperament  or  of  accident  that  a 
choice  of  books  guided  by  professional  necessities  should  disclose 
a  leading  idea.  It  began  last  year  with  M.  Leon  Blum’s  very 
interesting,  if  rather  startling,  Du  Manage.^  At  least  that  was  the 
present  writer’s  starting-point,  and  though  the  history  of  an  idea, 
as  Freeman  said  of  the  history  of  England,  has  neither  beginning 
nor  ending,  even  to  look  backwards  and  forwards  one  must  stand 
somewhere.  M.  Leon  Blum’s  book  is  as  good  a  pied-a-terre  as 
any  other.  Indeed,  it  is  better,  for  it  marks  such  a  very  definite 
advance  in  social  theory  that  the  reader  is  likely  to  pause  for 
hrcath  and  to  consider  whether  he  means  to  go  forward  or  backward. 

*  * 

* 

bo(dving  backward,  he  sees  that  at  last  France  is  beginning  to  forget 
that  Affaire  which  ten  years  ago  was  the  King  Charles’  head  of 
French  literature.  Evi-n  i\l.  .\natole  F’ ranee  has  found  a  new  in¬ 
terest,  or  is  his  Vie  dc  dcanne  d’Arr  only  a  more  subtle  way  of  com- 
hating  Clericalism?  Not  that  la  Palric  and  the  assaults  upon  it  of 
It’S  franc-mai^ons  have  wholly  disappeared  from  French  fiction ;  con¬ 
temporary  history  takes  care  of  that.  And  have  we  not  with  us  still 
at  least  one  of  the  notable  converts,  who  were  rather  unkindly  dealt 
with  a  little  while  back  in  M.  Sageret’s  Les  Grands  Convertis,-  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mercurc  de  France.  Since  then 
Brunetiere  and  Huysmans  have  joined  the  majority,  and 
Coppee’s  health  keeps  him  in  retirement;  but  kl.  Bourget  continues 
to  give  to  edification  what  perhaps  was  meant  for  art.  And  he  gives 
it  with  unabated  vigour.  Un  Divorce,  I’Etape,  VErnigre,  one  reads 
and  one  admires,  even  if  one  breathes  a  little  sigh  for  the  old  un¬ 
regenerate  days,  the  days  of  Mensonges,  Cosmnpulis,  line  Idijlle 
Tragiqur.  But  even  M.  Bourget  seems  to  be  conscious  that  his 
views  are  a  little  anticpiated,  and  the  artist  in  him  puts  them  now 
into  the  mouths  of  the  old  people  in  the  cast,  not  the  jeunes  premiers 
or  the  leading  ladies.  Witness  I’Emigrc,  where  the  old  Marquis, 
the  last  of  his  race,  realises  forcibly  that  France  can  no  longer  offer 
a  future  to  the  bearer  of  an  ancient  name ;  whilst  the  heir,  though 
he  does  indeed  take  the  side  of  religion  against  the  Republic,  does 
it  only  through  filial  piety  after  a  struggle  with  his  personal  convic¬ 
tions.  Take  again  M.  Lichtenberger’s  quite  recent  and  very 

(1)  Dll  Miiriaife.  By  Tjeon  Blum.  Paris,  1907 

(2)  Les  (Iriuids  C'oinerfi.<.  By  ,1.  Sageret.  Paris,  1906. 
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(^Imnaiug  story,  Nutre  Minnie.^  It  is  only  the  old  grandmother  who  ^ 

will  have  no  dealings  with  the  little  atheists  and  freemasons  of  the  I 
second  etage,  and  even  she  has  to  capitulate  before  the  eouraue  and  I 
spirit  of  the  eldest  hoy,  and  to  take  to  her  heart  the  little  Hock  I 

abandoned  by  a  frivolous  mother.  .-Vfter  all,  what  can  you  expect  I 

of  a  woman  without  a  religion?  Paul  at  any  rate  shall  be  saved  1 
by  becoming  the  adopted  son  of  her  old  age.  The  clerical  reacticii  I 
then,  has  had  its  artistic  results.  If  it  has  done  nothing  else  it  has  | 

revived  an  interest  in  the  bases  of  society.  To  the  cry  of  the  i 

fatherland  in  danger  has  succeeded  the  defence  of  the  family’,  and  all  | 

that  is  serious  in  contemporary  French  literature  seems  to  be  rally.  1 

ing  to  the  hearth.  1 

♦  *  I 

*  I 

As  a  first  consequence  one  may  note  that  French  novels  are  getting  1 

very  serious — ^I.  Edouard  Kod  says  sociological.  They  always  | 

t<X)k  their  art  seriously,  but  now  they  are  taking  their  I 

morals  seriously  as  well.  So  far  from  having  only  one  plot,  | 

and  that  a  doubtful  one,  as  used  to  be  vulgarly  sup|)osed  I 

by  people  who  had  not  read  them,  it  really  seems  as  if  a  belated 
microbe  from  Robert  Elsmere  had  been  wafted  across  the  Channel 
into  a  soil  peculiarly  favourable.  Of  course,  the  family  is  a  serious 
subject.  Frenchmen  mercifully  do  not  regard  even  a  mother-in-law 
as  necessarily  ridiculous,  and  the  cidt  of  hi  mere  is  an  old  and 
honourable  feature  of  French  social  life.  So  when  M.  Ldon  Bhim 
proceeds  to  reconstruct  our  views  of  marriage,  he  does  it  in  a 
properly  serious  spirit,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  proprieties. 
I’roprieties,  as  the  twentieth  century  understands  them,  or  is  going 
to  understand  them,  bien  entendu.  Plenty  of  people,  not  early 
Victorian  in  their  susceptibilities,  might  be  a  little  startled,  even 
after  they  had  read  the  pretty  little  dedication  to  his  wife,  in  which 
he  asks  us  not  to  be  shocked  but  to  believe  that  he  is  offering  us 
the  views  of  a  man  happily  married.  His  book  is  not  a  novel;  it 
is  a  treatise  interspersed  with  little  stories — often  very  interesting 
little  stories — put  forward  as  illustrations.  We  hear  of  people 
marrying  at  the  wrong  age,  or  marrying  the  wrong  partners,  and 
what  became  of  them.  We  have  little  dissertations  on  how  .\ngelique 
dealt  with  Edouard,  and  the  outcome  of  her  wrong  methods,  and  we 
are  as  much  intrigves  as  her  neighbours  at  table,  when  Mme.  Lucile 

P - adopts  a  new  way  of  eating  strawberries.  Only  it  needs 

M.  Blum  to  draw  the  inevitable  deductions.  He  must  be  a  terrible  j 
person  to  meet  at  dinner ! 

*  * 

* 

The  question  of  the  right  age  for  marriage  is  apparently  the  crucial  | 
point.  That  a  young  man  had  better  sow  his  wild  oats  before  he  . 
ranges  himself  is  a  time-honoured  bit  of  mundane  wisdom  which  i 
must  have  been  a  little  old  even  in  the  days  of  the  Pyramids.  But 

(1)  Notre  Minnie.  By  Andre  Tdohtenberger.  Paris.  1907.  . 
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^  it  was  left  to  M.  Bhnii  to  iliscover  the  striking  increase  in  social 
amenities  likely  to  result  from  extending  the  principle  to  both  sexes. 
Advanced  feminists  have  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  before 
now,  chieriy  because  it  vexed  their  righteous  souls  that  there  should 
be  any  inequalities  between  equals.  But  they  have  generally 
1  demanded  greater  rigidity  for  the  men  rather  than  less  rigidity 

I  for  the  women.  M.  Blum  would  change  all  that.  Knowledge  comes 
only  by  experience.  Widowers  often  make  the  best  husbands,  and 
widows  the  best  wives.  Why  wait  for  the  accident  of  death,  which, 
after  all,  may  not  happen?  Neither  a  man  nor  a  maid  knows  in¬ 
stinctively  how  to  treat  the  other,  and  marriage  is  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  undertaken  without  a  little  experience,  and  that  the 
right  kind  of  experience.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  into 
details,  though  be  it  observed  he  shows  a  rare  skill  and  delicacy  in 
skating  over  thin  ice.  But  we  note  with  amusement  the  entire  con¬ 
viction  with  which  he  looks  forward  to  the  disappearance  of  jealousy 
in  that  eidightened  state,  when  a  man  no  longer  has  the  right  to 
expect  that  his  is  the  first  and  only  figure  to  stir  the  fancy  of  his 
young  bride.  Then  we  shall  have  Utopia  indeed. 

i*  * 

* 

It  will  be  a  middle-aged  Utopia,  at  any  rate  the  married  part  of 
it.  There  will  be  none  of  those  jeuncs  mcnages,  so  feelingly 
described  by  M.  Marcel  Prevost  in  his  Lettres  a  Fran^oisc  Mariee,^ 
where  the  bridegroom  is  at  most  twenty-three  and  the  bride  scarce 
eighteen.  jM.  Blum’s  married  couples,  having  got  through  all  the 

I  troubles  of  the  “age  of  instinct,’’  and  having  both  a  good  many 
experiences  behind  them,  will  ask  little  of  life  but  peace  and  stability, 
community  of  interests,  and  the  where wdthal  to  found  a  family. 
They  will  escape  all  the  matrimonial  breezes,  the  incipient  disillu- 
sionnients,  the  dangers  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  household,  which 
call  for  the  sage  advice  of  the  kindly  uncle  who  writes  such  charming 
fortnightly  letters  to  Frangoise.  M.  Prevost  is  a  very  keen  observer 
of  feminine  psychology,  wdth  a  just  appreciation  of  all  the  little 
details  which  count  for  so  much  in  a  woman’s  life.  That  he  under¬ 
stands  young  women,  innocent  girls  as  well  as  the  prematurely 
vicious,  we  know  from  his  earlier  Lcttrcs  a  Fran^oisc,  as  well  as 
from  the  more  painful  Demi-Vierges  and  Le  Jardin  Secret.  He  has 
also  a  delightful  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  female  sex.  Without 
I  a  doubt  at  the  present  moment  wives  are  a  fidl  stage  beyond  their 
!  husbands,  and  half  our  matrimonial  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact 

I  that  men  are  still  relatively  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  What  under 

those  circumstances  is  a  young  wife  to  do?  She  must  be  kind  and 
make  allowances.  She  must  on  no  account  sacrifice  her  own 
culture,  or  neglect  to  develop  her  own  personality;  but  she  may 

(reasonably  study  her  IMacaulay  (why  Macaulay?)  in  the  daytime, 
and  be  ready  in  the  evening  to  go  wdth  Maxime  to  the  latest  Tlevue. 

(1)  Lettres  a  Frnnroise  Mnrife.  By  Mercel  Prevost.  Paris,  1908. 
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No  nrod  to  be  a  dowel  or  a  pedant  because  she  is  the  partner  of  her 
husband  and  his  equal.  But  she  must  not  be  subservient.  Even 
if  that  old-fashioned  word  obedience  is  still  in  the  Code,  it  will 
go  out  in  the  next  revision,  and  husband  and  wife  will  have  equal 
duties  and  equal  rights.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  on  M 
Hervieu’s  suggestion  the  Code  will  include  love  among  the  duties 
A  mere  deed  of  partnership  sounds  a  little  dry  and  uncomfortable. 

*  * 

* 

So  far  j\l.  Brevost,  whom  we  all  know  as  an  ardent  feminist.  To 
his  support  comes  IM.  Henry  Bordeaux,  for  whom  a  recent  French 
critic  1  has  claimed  that  he  has  rehabilitated  the  Frenchwoman  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  especially  that  highly  susceptible 
.\merican  section  of  it  “  which  in  the  name  of  morality  had  in- 
augux’ated  a  campaign  against  our  novelists  and  playwrights.”  And 
that  because  of  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the  vapid,  neurotic 
detraquees  depicted  by  the  Hervieus,  the  Lavedans,  the  Dounays, 
and  the  Prevosts  of  French  literature !  The  choice  of  names  to 
gibbet  is  the  critic’s,  not  ours.  If  it  had  been  AI.  Farrere’s  singularly 
depressing  study  of  ITench  girlhood.  Mile.  Dax,^  we  could  have 
understood  it;  but  M.  Prevost  has  lately  gone  out  of  his  way  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  great  advance  in  energy,  good  sense,  and  attractiveness  of 
the  French  jeiinc  pUo  of  today.  When  Al.  Alaxime  is  disposed  to  resent 
pretty  little  Alme.  Francoise’s  claim  to  test  his  views  by  her  clear¬ 
sighted  intelligence,  does  not  the  old  uncle,  or  AI.  Prevost,  take  him 
to  task  and  tell  him  to  he  thaid^ful  that  he  has  a  wife  who  adds 
character  to  charm  ?  And  who  has  preached  prettier  sermons  on 
the  duties  of  wives  than  we  have  here  in  the  Letters  about  cultiva¬ 
tion  without  priggishness,  about  making  allowances,  and  about  all 
the  little  household  amenities  which  will  attach  a  husband  to  bis 
home  ? 

*  * 

* 

That  question  of  making  allowances  seems  to  exercise  all  the 
writers  of  the  period.  AI.  Blum  says,  of  course,  that  if  we  only 
waited  to  marry  till  we  had  reached  the  age  of  reason,  hardly  any 
allowances  would  need  to  be  made.  AI.  Prevost  handles  the  theme 
lightly,  though  with  an  undercurrent  of  seriousness.  Alarital  in¬ 
fidelity  is  part  of  the  common  lot  of  wives,  and  it  is  for  the  most 
part  a  mere  accident.  ‘‘  L’ennemi,  e’est  Foccasion  ”  the  young 
wife  should  write  on  her  tablets,  and  let  her  see  to  it  that  the 
occasion  does  not  arise.  If  it  does,  well,  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  the  scene  d  fairc,  unless  she  chooses  silence.  For  the  weak 
perhaps  silence  is  the  better  part,  for  if  she  makes  the  scene  she 
must  go  through  with  it,  and  no  feminist  of  proper  feeling  could 
stay  on  with  an  obdurate  husband.  Little  Franqoise’s  troubles  do 
not  go  very  deep,  and  the  scene  which  she  has  to  make  her  Alaxime 

(1)  Sur  Quelques  1  dtalistex.  By  Henry  Gaillard  de  Champris.  Paris,  1908. 

(2)  Mih.  Dax,  jeune  fille.  By  Claude  Fanere.  Paris,  1907. 
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does  not  fail  of  its  effect.  For  the  future  she  will  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  occasion,  and  all  will  he  well.  But  in  serious  cases? 
Here  comes  in  M.  Bordeaux  with  his  solution.  In  Les  Yeux  qui 
s’ouvTent,^  published  in  February,  he  returns  to  the  question 
of  a  woman’s  strength,  wTiich  had  already  attracted  him  in  La  Peur 
de  Vivre.  There  he  contrasted  the  two  women  who  preferred 
loveless  marriages  to  poverty,  with  the  strength  of  Paule  Guibert,  to 
whom  life  is  duty  not  luxury,  and  with  the  maternal  devotion  of 
iMme.  Guibert,  who  can  face  solitude  in  old  age  rather  than  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  children’s  happiness.  In  his  latest  novel  he  takes 
the  case  of  a  wife  seriously  wronged.  Albert  de  Serize’s  infidelity  is 
no  mere  matter  of  accident.  His  passion  for  Anne  de  Sezery  is 
deep  and  strong,  and  Anne,  with  her  bewildering  combination  of 
frankness,  tolerance,  and  charm  would  have  been  his  worthy  mate, 
but  for  the  existence  of  Elisabeth  and  the  little  Philippe  and  Marie- 
Louise.  Elisabeth  has  begun  to  take  steps  for  the  divorce,  to  w'hich 
she  has  an  undoubted  right.  The  preliminaries  are  arranged,  W'hen 
a  request  comes  to  her  to  leave  Anne’s  name  out,  and  to  let  another 
cause  be  assigned.  She  revolts  against  such  a  subterfuge,  but 
though  she  will  not  agree,  she  lets  the  suggestion  stay  proceedings 
awhile,  and  in  the  meantime  fate  intervenes.  A  diary  of  her 
husband’s  comes  into  her  hands.  She  has  been  always  an  irre¬ 
proachable  wife,  in  the  letter,  and,  as  she  thinks,  also  in  the  spirit. 
When  her  old  friend,  the  Grenoble  lawyer,  told  her  that  in  no 
divorce  case  had  he  ever  known  the  fault  all  on  one  side,  she 
repudiated  the  insinuation  most  indignantly.  But  the  diary  makes 
clear  how  Albert  had  suft'ered  from  what  she  had  thought  her 
dignified  reserve,  her  woman’s  pride,  and  for  the  first  time  it  begins 
to  dawn  on  her  that  love  needs  expression,  that  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  must  be  fanned  and  kept  glowing.  There  comes  back  to  hei- 
a  phrase  used  by  a  hopeless  lover  of  her  own,  “  To  love  when  you 
are  loved  in  return,  where  is  the  merit  of  that?  But  to  love  when 
you  are  deserted  and  betrayed  and  pierced  to  the  heart,  that  is  love 
worth  calling  love.”  And  that  is  the  love  which  begins  to  grow 
up  in  her  heart  for  her  husband.  To  eyes  which  are  once  opened 
the  rest  soon  seems  clear.  She  has  the  strength  not  only  to  make 
a  new  life  but  to  still  the  cravings  of  her  own  nature  when  her 
husband  first  begins  to  make  overtures,  and  to  wait  to  pardon  until 
he,  as  well  as  she,  has  reached  the  stage  of  growth  when  their 
reconciliation  can  be  deep  and  lasting.  It  is  a  fine  novel,  all  the 
finer  because  Anne  is  drawn  with  as  delicate  and  sympathetic  a 
touch  as  Elisabeth,  and  as  in  life,  but  so  rarely  in  literature,  we  can 
hold  the  balance  even  between  good  and  evil. 

*  « 

* 

iBut  what  of  the  case  reversed?  Can  a  husband  forgive  an 
erring  wife,  or  is  her  crime  against  the  sanctity  of  the  hearth  one 

(1)  Les  Yeux  qui  s’ouvrent.  By  Henry  Bordeaux.  Paris,  1908. 
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that  even  nature  condemns  as  more  heinous?  Certainly  not,  sayg 
M.  Blum;  that  idea  is  only  a  survival  of  the  man’s  quite  unreason¬ 
able  and  really  barbaric  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
captive  of  his  bow  and  spear.  If  people  married  at  that  reasonable 
age,  which  he  is  never  tired  of  recommending,  there  would  be  few 
erring  wives ;  in  marriages  as  at  present  arranged  the  husband  has 
only  himself  to  thank  that  whilst  his  irregularities  are  mostly  pre- 
matrimonial,  his  wife’s  are  likely  to  be  post-matrimonial.  In  spite 
of  theories,  however,  human  nature  remains  obstinately  unregenerate 
and  we  fancy  that  it  will  be  a  century  or  two  yet  before  Othellos  are 
out  of  date.  It  is  easier  too  to  forgive  than  to  forget;  yet  the  first 
without  the  second  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  forgiveness.  That 
is  the  problem  of  L’ Autre, ^  the  play  by  the  brothers  Margueritte, 
which  set  all  Paris  talking.  In  the  early  days  of  their  marriage 
Claire  had  committed  a  fault,  scarcely  committed  before  regretted, 
but  the  remembrance  of  it  has  always  come  like  a  shadow  across 
her  married  life.  She  loves  her  husband,  she  is  tortured  by  the 
sense  of  having  wronged  him,  and  she  seeks  relief  in  confession. 
The  shock  to  Jacques  is  terrible,  and  not  the  least  poignant  thought 
is  the  remembrance  that  when  he  returned  to  her  after  the  absence, 
which  had  been  her  opportunity,  he  found  a  loving  woman  in  place 
of  a  dutiful  wife.  It  was  “  the  other  ”  who  had  kissed  the  statue 
into  life,  and  henceforth  between  them  there  must  always  rise  a 
memory  and  a  ghost.  After  a  time  Jacques  “  forgives,”  forgives 
because  his  wife  is  beautiful  and  desirable  and  the  flesh  is  weak. 
But  he  does  not  forget,  and  at  last  Claire,  stung  by  his  unjust 
suspicion,  and  wounded  to  the  quick  one  day  when  he  reproaches 
her  for  her  frank  avowal,  herself  takes  the  initiative  and  escapes 
from  unendurable  humiliation.  For  the  erring  wife,  then,  there  can 
be  no  rehabilitation,  because  the  husband,  who  is  a  man  and  not 
an  angel,  cannot  forget,  and  therefore  cannot  forgive.  Is  it  life,  or 
is  it  society,  which  makes  the  conditions  unequal? 

*  * 

* 

Ijook  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  the  point  of 
view  taken  some  years  back  by  M.  Hervieu  in  Le  Dedale.^  How¬ 
ever  she  may  have  been  wronged,  and  whatever  fresh  ties  she  mav 
have  formed  or  have  contemplated  forming,  a  W'oman  is  bound 
indissolubly  to  the  man  who  first  married  her,  or  who  is  the  father 
of  her  first  child.  That  is  M.  Hervieu ’s  thesis,  and  that,  with  a 
difference,  is  the  thesis  of  Mon  Amour, ^  a  new  novel,  told  in  intimate 
diary  fashion,  by  M.  Ren4  Boylesve.  The  diary  is  the  lover’s,  and 
it  relates  the  development  of  the  tender  friendship  which  he  feels 
for  jMadame  de  Pons,  whose  husband  has  deserted  her  and  treated 
her  infamously.  Will  she  divorce  him?  At  times  it  seems  as  if 
she  will,  but  she  has  susceptibilities,  reluctances,  religious  scruples. 

(1)  L' Autre.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.  Paris,  1908. 

(2)  Le  Dedale.  By  Paul  Hervieu.  Paris,  1903. 

(3)  Mon  Amour.  By  Rene  Boylesve.  Paris,  1908. 
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The  ii*atter  hangs  fire,  the  lover  grows  bolder;  from  his  warmth  she 
too  kindles,  there  is  a  brief  season  of  joy,  but  when  he  looks  for 
it  to  be  sanctioned  and  regularised,  the  worthless  husband  reappears. 
.\medee  has  only  to  say  that  he  is  ill  and  unhappy,  the  injured  wife 
goes  back.  She  was  of  the  type  who  should  never  have  loved  but 
once,  so  the  lover  sadly  concludes.  Woman  is  not  by  nature  poly¬ 
gamous,  so  the  scientist  might  comment.  And  marriage  is  in  its 
very  essence  indissoluble,  so  says  the  Catholic  Church,  and  so  says 
its  champion,  M.  Bourget,  in  f/n  Divorce.^ 

*  * 

* 

The  question  has  actuality  because  a  new  law  of  divorce  is  pro¬ 
jected  in  France  at  this  moment,  and  M.  Bourget,  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  .\ndre  Cury,  has  turned  his  novel  into  a  play,  which  has 
excited  all  Paris  ever  since  its  i)roduction  in  February.  M.  Barras, 
who  is  a  free-thinker,  has  married  an  innocent  divorcee.  Gabrielle 
Darras,  formerly  a  Catholic,  has  abandoned  the  practices  of  her 
faith,  because  her  Church  persists  in  regarding  her  as  living  in  sin. 

crisis  comes  when  the  little  daughter  of  her  second  marriage 
is  to  make  her  first  communion.  Gabrielle  wishes  for  reconciliation, 
but  is  sternly  repelled  by  the  priest.  Just  then  her  first  husband 
opportunely  dies,  and  a  way  seems  to  open.  If  M.  Darras  will 
consent  to  regularise  their  union  by  a  re-rnarriage,  religious  as  well 
as  civil,  the  Church  will  forgive.  But  M.  Darras  is  naturally  in¬ 
dignant.  He  has  his  principles,  as  well  as  she,  and  declines  entirely 
to  make  open  confession  of  error,  which  he  does  not  admit,  to  please 
the  priests.  Hence  more  trouble,  complicatetl  by  the  discovery 
that  Lucien,  Gabrielle ’s  son  by  her  first  husband,  is  proposing  to 
marry  a  young  girl,  an  honest  free-thinker,  who  had  already  had  a 
child  in  a  free  union.  ]M.  Darras  considers  himself  to  stand  to 
Lucien  in  loco  parentis,  and  objects  to  this  on  w'orldly  grounds, 
whereupon  Lucien  turns  upon  him  with  the  taunt  that  Berthe 
Plaiiat  is  neither  better  nor  tvorse  than  his  own  mother,  who  had 
belonged  to  another  man  before  her  present  husband.  In  the  end 
M.  Dan’as  gives  way.  Touched  by  Gabrielle ’s  tears  and  sub¬ 
missive  affection  he  consents  to  carry  tolerance  even  to  the  point 
of  re-marriage  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  her  Church. 

*  * 

* 

It  M.  Hervieu,  M.  Boylesve,  and  M.  Bourget  ai’e  right  in  their 
psychology,  the  new  divorce  proposals  in  France  are  likely  to  split 
upon  a  rock.  And  this  rock  will  not  be  the  refusal  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  recognise  marriage  as  dissoluble,  though  that  refusal  is 
not  likely  to  be  relaxed.  It  will  be  the  fact  that  in  trying  to  intro¬ 
duce  equality  between  natural  unequals,  its  projectors  will  merely 
still  further  accentuate  the  existing  w’ant  of  equilibrium.  The  new'  law 
proposes  to  let  divorce  follow  of  itself  after  a  period  of  three  years’ 
desertion  and  refusal  to  return,  irrespective  of  the  wish  or  consent 
(1)  Un  Dirnrre.  By  Paul  Bourget.  Paris,  1904. 
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of  the  innocent  party.  A  husband  goes  away.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  wife  finds  her  marriage  annulled;  she  is  divorced  malgri 
elle.  Or  a  wife  goes,  and  after  three  years  the  husband  can  onlv 
take  her  back,  if  at  all,  by  re-marriage.  And  where,  as  in  t/n 
Divorce,  husband  and  wife  are  of  different  ways  of  thinking,  one 
may  force  upon  the  other  a  legal  freedom  which  that  other  regards 
as  sin.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  infinitely  complicated,  even  where 
there  are  none  of  those  accidents  in  the  shape  of  children,  which 
M.  Blum  says  do  not  occur  in  well-regulated  families.  That  is  a 
very  interesting  proposition,  because  hitherto  we  have  always  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  sanctity  of  the  hearth  owed  its  peculiar  sacredness  to 
the  duties  which  we  owe  to  posterity,  and  that  the  justification  of 
greater  severity  towards  the  irregularities  of  a  wife  lay  in  her  closer 
relation  to  her  family.  La  recherche  de  la  paternite  est  interdite  said 
the  Code  of  Napoleon;  but  even  that  cold-blooded  despiser  of  women 
would  never  have  made  maternity  of  no  account. 

*  * 

* 

We  had  supposed,  for  instance,  that  there  might  be  complications 
about  succession  to  property  and  the  honour  of  an  ancient  name, 
such  complications  as  M.  Bourget  depicted  for  us  last  summer  in 
L’ Emigre,  and  as  M.  Formont  has  just  painted  in  Le  Risque.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  novels  is  almost  too  striking.  In 
L’ Emigre,^  we  have  the  representative  of  a  family  which  has  known 
for  generations  how  to  suffer  all  for  its  sovereign.  Himself  the 
grandson  of  a  real  emigre,  M.  de  Claviers-Grandchamp  has  never 
reconciled  himself  to  the  Republic.  He  is  a  widower  with  one  only 
son,  and  the  affection  between  the  two  is  most  feelingly  described. 
In  the  chateau  at  Grandchamp  hangs  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Genevieve,  who  both  to  husband  and  son  is  a  tender  and  venerated 
memory.  But  the  clouds  darken.  There  are  financial  troubles. 
Landri  falls  in  love  with  the  widow  of  a  brother  officer,  the  iMarquis 
foi’bids  the  union,  though  it  grieves  him  to  the  heart  to  cross  his 
son’s  wishes,  but  Mme.  Olier  is  not  of  his  rank,  aird  there  is  his 
duty  to  the  race.  Suddenly  a  thunderbolt  falls.  Ijandri  is  not  his 
son,  and  struck  in  a  vital  part,  his  faith  in  his  dead  wife,  the  old 
man  bends  before  the  blow.  But  he  does  not  fall.  There  is  still 
the  race,  of  which,  alas!  he  has  been  the  only  true  guardian.  He 
must  part  from  this  son  of  his  heart,  though  not  of  his  blood. 
Landri  may  now  marry  his  Valentine,  but  they  must  make  their 
home  in  the  New  World,  not  the  Old.  The  Marquis’s  heart  may 
go  with  them  and  his  prayers  will  follow  them ;  he  must  remain  to 
die  alone  in  France,  the  last  of  his  race. 

*  * 

» 

M.  Formont  sets  us  the  same  problem,  though  he  phrases  it 
differently.  The  plot  of  he  Risque^  strikes  one  as  a  little  wilful 

(1)  L’Emigrl.  By  Paul  Bourget.  Paris,  1907. 

(2)  Le  Bisque.  By  Maxime  Formont.  Paris,  1908. 
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and  deliberate ;  it  has  less  of  the  illusion  of  reality.  A  little  company 
of  “  clubmen  ”  are  talking  together  and  recalling  youthful  escapades. 
“Ah,”  says  one,  ‘‘  but  I  often  wonder  whether  w'e  remember  that 
out  of  the  past  may  rise  some  witness  that  we  have  forgotten, 
bearing  Nature’s  sign-manual  in  his  face.  There  is  always  that 
risk.”  The  Marquis  de  Morante  starts  uncomfortably.  He,  the 
proud  and  sensitive  aristocrat,  fastidious  even  in  his  youthful 
pleasures,  how  would  he  feel  if  out  of  the  past  he  were  confronted 
with  an  unworthy  image  of  his  race  ?  He  has  been  married  and  is 
now  a  widower,  like  M.  Bourget’s  M.  de  Claviers,  with  one  adored 
and  only  son.  The  little  Andre,  whom  his  Genevieve  taught  so 
carefully  to  love  him,  is  now  a  young  man,  and  his  cherished 
companion.  Andre,  too,  is  on  the  eve  of  betrothal,  and  his  choice 
has  his  father’s  full  approval.  Then  the  dreaded  thing  happens. 
The  Marquis  receives  the  visit  of  a  Mme.  Knight.  She  was  Arlette 
Duparc  and  Morante ’s  first  mistress,  and  she  comes  to  ask  his 
protection  for  Rene,  his  son  and  hers.  No  use  to  talk  of  blackmail; 
she  has  foreseen  that  accusation,  and  she  merely  replies  that  she 
will  present  Ken6  to  him,  he  will  see  for  himself.  The  meeting 
takes  place,  and  out  of  the  past  there  has  indeed  arisen  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  sin,  written  in  letters  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  This 
son,  who  so  resembles  his  father  in  person,  is  his  mother  in  mind  and 
heart.  A  pursuer  of  w'omen,  a  forger,  an  unscrupulous  blackmailer, 
he  will  drag  the  honour  of  his  father  in  the  dust.  And  the  result  to 
Andre?  For  Andre’s  sake  the  Marquis  decides  that  his  forbear¬ 
ance  must  have  an  end.  He  has  lied  to  save  Rene,  he  has  offered 
to  establish  him;  he  can  do  no  more.  Then  Arlette,  who  knows 
nothing  of  honour,  but  something  of  maternal  devotion,  turns  upon 
the  lover  she  never  either  loved  or  understood,  and  taunts  him  with 
a  story  from  the  past.  Genevieve,  too,  had  a  lover;  it  is  doubtful  if 
Andrd  is  his  son.  The  rest  need  not  detain  us.  M.  Formont  does 
not  end  like  M.  Bourget  upon  a  doubt.  Andr4  marries,  and  Nature 
answers  the  Marquis’s  agonised  question,  for  Andre’s  firstborn,  the 
little  Lucien,  is  a  true  Morante. 

*  « 

« 

That  is  how  fiction  deals  with  the  question  and  sentimentalises 
it.  But  in  plain  sober  fact,  how  are  our  latest  sociologists  going  to 
deal  with  it?  Des  enfants,  on  n’en  aura  pas,  says  M.  Blum,  at  any 
rate  until  one  wishes  it,  and  difficulties  of  succession,  legitimacy, 
and  the  like  will  not  arise.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a  great  change 
of  opinion  on  this  question  of  legitimacy,  and  the  woman  of  the 
future  will  assert  her  right  to  motherhood  in  more  w'ays  than  one. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  one  can  only  say  that  if  it  were 
true,  there  would  have  been  fewer  tragedies  in  the  past  and  fewer 
family  skeletons.  As  to  the  second,  there  certainly  does  seem  some 
movement  in  the  direction  of  making  legal  provision  for  all  a  man’s 
children,  no  matter  when  and  how  they  were  born.  Even  in  England 
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a  recent  Act  allows  compensation  1o  all  “  dependents  ’  on  tlic 
accidental  death  of  an  employe^,  and  our  Courts  have  already  upheld 
the  claims  of  more  than  one  illegitimate  family.  But  the  right  to 
motherhood  has  other  limitations  than  the  e(!onomic  ones,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  first  partner  exercises  an  ineffaceable  influence  over  a 
woman’s  whole*  life,  and  it  may  well  he  that  her  reluctance  to  pass 
from  one  lover  to  another  is  no  mere  matter  of  conventional  morality 
hut  a  law  of  her  very  nature,  protected  by  sanctions  as  strong  as  any 
that  could  be  framed  by  the  priests  of  any  church.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  pursue  the  subject ;  but  it  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
problems  presented  to  a  thoughtful  mind  by  the  latest  developments 
of  French  literature. 

*  * 

* 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  effect  upon  the  race  of  a  general 
postponement  of  the  marriage  age.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  such  a  restriction  upon  population  has  been  so  often  discussed 
that  it  needs  no  further  statement.  The  effect  upon  women  them¬ 
selves  has  been  less  considered ;  but  some  of  the  best  scientific  opinion 
seems  now  in  favour  of  later  maternity,  especially  as  such  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  minimising  its  risks.  “  A  vingt  ans 
Fenfant  deforme  les  femmes,  a  trente  il  les  conserve,  et  je  crois  bien 
qu’  a  quarante  il  les  rajeunit.”  That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  clever 
and  witty  Frenchwoman  quoted  by  M.  Blum,  and  he  proceeds  to 
support  it  by  a  record  of  some  scientific  observations  as  to  the 
l)hysique  and  relative  intellectual  capacity  of  children  born  at 
different  periods  of  their  parents’  lives.  On  the  whole  the  advan¬ 
tage  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  maturity.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  M.  Blum’s  statistics  with  those  collected  by  ]\Ir.  Galton 
and  the  Sociological  Society.  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Blum  ends, 
as  he  began,  on  a  note  of  seriousness,  and  that  whatever  may  be  its 
defects  in  psychology  and  its  disregard  of  conventions,  no  serious 
student  of  social  problems  can  afford  to  neglect  his  book. 


rOKEIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  CHRONIQUE. 

.  London,  A^ril  25x1,  1908. 

The  change  in  the  British  Preiniei’ship  has  had  already  a  slight  but 
significant  effect  upon  British  foreign  relations.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  resignation  and  his  subsequent  death  were  commented 
upon  in  the  Continental  journals  with  a  respectful,  if  somewhat 
distant  sympathy.  He  had  never  been,  like  Lord  Rosebery  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain  or  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  a  European  figure.  The 
Continent  knew  him,  or  rather  knew  of  him,  as  an  amiable  per¬ 
sonality  and  a  predominantly  domestic  politician.  His  accession 
was  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  that  sentimental  Radicalism  which, 
under  the  propulsion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  erratic  energy,  had  given 
to  British  diplomacy  a  reputation  for  flightiness,  hypocrisy,  and  an 
incalculable  looseness  of  aim  and  method.  But  it  was  well  under¬ 
stood  that  the  late  Prime  Minister  was  not  a  Gladstone,  and  that 
the  real  direction  of  foreign  affairs  lay  in  the  trusted  and  capable 
hands  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  outside  world  was  quick  to 
differentiate  between  Sir  Henry  and  his  Foreign  Secretary.  It 
recognised  that  the  two  men  belonged  not  only  to  diffei’ent  schools 
of  political  thought,  but  to  different  orders  of  political  temperament. 

disposition  grew  up  to  ascribe  certain  acts  and  policies  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  certain  others  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  well-wishers 
of  Great  Britain  came  instinctively  to  rely  with  a  greater  assurance 
upon  the  Foreign  Secretary  than  upon  his  official  chief,  and  even 
to  regard  the  Prime  Minister’s  incursions  into  international  politics 
with  a  certain  apprehension.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  virtual 
unanimity  both  abroad  and  at  home  in  exculpating  Sir  Edward  Grey 
from  the  main  responsibility  for  the  fonn  in  which  the  limitation  of 
armaments  was  raised  at  The  Hague.  It  was  universally  marked 
down  as  a  stroke  off  Sir  Henry’s  own  bat;  and  when  it  achieved  the 
supreme  failure  of  universal  agreement  and  was  visited  with  the  last 
condemnation  of  unanimous  assent,  no  blame  was  held  to  attach  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  was  felt  that  both  he  and  his  country 
had  been  persuaded  into  an  essentially  false  position.  The  Prime 
Minister  was,  indeed,  no  Machiavelli,  but  the  most  elaborate  scheme 
of  plot  and  counter-plot  could  not  have  stiri'ed  up  on  the  Continent 
one  half  the  suspicion  of  British  ])olicy  that  was  aroused  by  his  ill- 
balanced  aspirations.  The  sincerity  and  guilelessness  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  intentions  were  recognised  by  his  countrymen.  But  few 
thought  the  moment  an  opportune  one  for  compressing  them  into  a 
definite  proposal.  So  compressed,  they  could,  in  fact,  only  escape 
being  mischievous  by  being  futile.  But  their  mere  enunciation 
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exasperated  German  opinion,  drew  down  upon  the  British  Premier 
a  rehuff  which  the  country  did  not  relish  yet  could  not  admit  was 
undeserved,  and  inspired  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  among  Great 
Britain’s  best  friends.  France,  which  more  than  any  country  is 
exposed  to  the  enervating  influence  of  anti-militarism,  and  to  whose 
embarrassments  it  was  our  duty  to  pay  the  regard  of  a  friend  who  is 
all  but  an  avowed  ally,  was  conspicuously  and  seriously  alarmed  hv 
proposals  that  should  have  been,  but  were  not.  put  forward  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  The  w'hole  incident 
deepened  the  Continental  consciousness  of  disparity  between  the 
outlook  and  mental  ply  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary ;  and  the  memory  of  it  has  influenced  our  sympathisers  in 
Europe  to  welcome  ^Ir.  Asquith’s  elevation  with  a  subtle  sense  of 
relief.  Personally,  it  is  true.  Mr.  Asquith  is  even  less  known  abroad 
than  was  his  predecessor.  But  it  is  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  his 
agreement  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  first  principles  of  foreign 
policy  is  absolute,  and  that  British  diplomacy  can  only  gain  by  it 
in  force,  concentration,  and  directness. 

*  « 

* 

Within  a  few  days,  probably  before  these  pages  are  in  print,  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Agreements  will  have  been  signed. 
Negotiated  separately,  for  reasons  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  clear 
later  on,  they  may  as  well  be  discussed  separately,  but  always  with 
the  recognition  that  their  unity  is  one  of  fact  and  nature  and  their 
division  an  artifice  of  diplomacy.  The  essence  of  the  Northern 
Question,  which  comprises  them  both,  is  the  pressure  of  two  mighty 
and  imprisoned  Empires  upon  a  series  of  small  and  ill-defended  States 
that  cut  them  off  from  the  full  freedom  of  the  sea.  The  Empires 
in  question  are,  of  course,  Russia  and  Germany;  the  States  upon 
which  they  impinge  and  which  they  threaten  ultimately  to  dominate 
are  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  become  sensibly  more  precarious  since  the  rupture  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  since  the  subsequent  Treaty  that  placed 
the  integrity  of  Norwegian  territory  under  the  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France.  One  of  the  effects  of  that 
Treaty,  which  might  well  have  been  negotiated  with  a  greater  con¬ 
sideration  for  Sw'edish  sentiment,  was  to  place  Sweden  in  a  position 
of  some  isolation  and  to  depidve  her  of  such  security  as  she  enjoyed 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  So  far  as  diplomatic  and  external 
assurances  are  a  support  to  a  State,  Norway  has  gained  and  Sweden 
has  lost  since  their  partnership  came  to  an  end.  The  original  purpose 
and  starting  point  of  the  negotiations  that  have  been  going  on  for 
the  last  four  months  was  to  assure  to  Sweden  a  standing  and  a 
security  equal  to  that  w’hich  the  Treaty  of  last  November  bestowed 
upon  Norway.  This  end,  however,  could  not  be  achieved  by  the 
expedients  that  sufficed  in  the  case  of  Norway.  A  Treaty  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  Swedish  territory  would  rightly  and  naturally  be 
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regarded  by  Sweden  as  certainly  humiliating  and  conceivably  obstruc¬ 
tive.  In  an  exchange  of  declarations,  on  the  other  hand,  affirming 
the  stahis  quo  along  the  Baltic  littoral,  on  the  lines  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
subscribed  to  by  Sweden’s  most  powerful  neighbours,  there  can  be 
nothing  offensive  to  Swedish  pride  and  much  that  may  be  useful  to 
her  international  safety.  Russia,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  however, 
are  not  the  only  Baltic  Powers,  and  an  Agreement  limited  to  them 
would  lack  authority  and  completeness.  Denmark,  for  instance,  is 
emphatically  a  Baltic  Power.  To  a  large  extent  she,  and  not  Sweden, 
is  the  buffer  State  of  the  North.  The  entrances  to  the  Baltic  are 
hers  to  open  or  close  at  will,  and  the  disquieting  perils  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  her  position  are  never  absent  from  her  mind.  Except 
through  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  is  now  being  widened  to  permit  of 
the  passage  of  the  Dreadnought  type  of  battleship,  the  shipping  of 
the  German  Baltic  Provinces  cannot  reach  the  North  Sea  without 
threading  the  narrow  and  difficult  straits  of  The  Sound  or  the  Great 
Belt,  both  of  which  can  be  held  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  by 
either  Denmark  or  Sweden.  The  problems  of  defence  are,  therefore, 
Denmark’s  constant  preoccupation.  It  is  not  that  she  expects  to  be 
involved  in  any  war  of  her  own  making.  Her  dread  is  that  in  a 
struggle  between  the  Great  Powers,  and  particularly  between 
England  and  Germany,  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  enforce  her 
neutrality.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  landing  of  an  army  in 
Denmark  was  an  essential,  though  unrealised,  part  of  the  French 
plan  of  campaign.  Since  then  the  maritime  rivalry  of  Great  Britain 
and  Gennany  has  exposed  her  to  new  dangers.  A  dash  upon  the 
Great  Belt  by  Germany,  the  seizure  of  a  base  by  Great  Britain,  dis¬ 
embarkations  upon  the  coast  of  Jutland — these  are  all  possibilities, 
probabilities,  or  necessities  of  the  situation.  A  Baltic  Agreement, 
therefore,  to  which  she  was  not  a  party,  would  necessarily  be  a 
piecemeal  and  inadequate  instrument. 


This  has  been  recognised,  and  the  Declaration  which  Russia, 
Gennany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  shortly  to  sign  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  will  probably  be  found  to  amount  to  a  quadrilateral  guarantee 
of  the  territorial  status  quo  on  the  Baltic  littoral.  We  have  no 
desire  to  minimise  its  utility,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  touches  no  more 
than  the  fringe  even  of  the  Baltic  question.  It  leaves,  for  instance, 
the  maritime  status  of  the  Baltic  on  one  side.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Baltic  as  a 
mare  liberum.  That  has  always  been  a  cardinal  point  of  British 
policy.  It  was  emphasised  less  than  three  years  ago  by  the  visit  of 
the  Channel  Fleet  to  Swinemiinde,  and  diplomacy  will  have  missed  a 
chance  in  failing  to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  territorial  agreement. 
.\gain,  in  any  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  Baltic, 
the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands  is  bound  to  arise.  It  has  figured 
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of  late  with  much  prominence  in  popular  speculations ;  in  the  course  = 

of  the  negotiations  it  may  even  have  been  obliquely  hinted  at ;  but  1 

it  has  not,  w’e  believe,  at  any  time  been  officially  raised.  Its  essence  ' 
is  simple.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  signatories,  Russia  agreed  not  to  fortify  the  Aland  Islands  nor 
to  use  them  as  a  naval  or  military  station.  If  that  agreement  is 
abrogated  or  violated,  Russia  obtains  at  once  an  unassailable  pre¬ 
dominance  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Baltic,  bar’s  access  to  the 
Bothnian  and  Finnish  gulfs,  and  is  established  w’ithin  three  hour’s’  t 
steaming  distance  of  the  Swedish  capital.  At  some  future  time  the 
destiny  of  the  Aland  Islands  may  become  a  European  question  of 
the  first  magnitude.  For  the  preserrt  it  remains  by  universal 
consent  undisturbed.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that  the  .\greement 
will  touch  neither  uporr  the  Treaty  of  Paris  nor  upon  the  inarithne 
status  of  the  Baltic,  but  will  merely  affirm  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  four  Powers  bordering  on  its  shores.  Birt  everr  in  this 
restricted  shape,  the  Baltic  question  is  only  part  of  a  far  wider  one. 

It  cannot  be  separated  in  substance,  however  it  may  be  in  fonn, 
from  the  problems  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  North-Eastern 
Atlantic.  It  is  one  of  the  least  noticed  but  most  momentoirs  facts 
in  the  politics  of  geography  that  Russia,  hurled  back  from  the  Pacific, 
debarred  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  still  on  the  wroirg  side  of  the 
Dardanelles,  is  separated  from  the  open  waters  of  the  North-Easteni 
Atlantic  by  only  a  few  miles  of  Norwegian  territory.  She  has 
recently  joined,  it  is  true,  in  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norway; 
nor  do  w’e  for  one  moment  question  that  her  undertaking  is  as  valid 
and  sincere  as  any  undertaking  can  be  which  stands  in  the  way  ' 
of  policies  demanded  by  the  highest  interests  and  most  urgent  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  State.  But  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  a  Port  Arthur 
on  the  Atlantic  is  to  overlook  an  essential  aspect  of  the  Northern 
question. 

*  * 

* 

Between  the  problems  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  however, 
the  connection  is  close  and  irrefragable.  The  mere  fact  that  Denmark 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  both  seas  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
fundamental  absurdity  of  treating  them  apart.  It  is  not  statesman¬ 
ship  but  a  cartographic  quibble  to  pretend  to  distinguish  where 
the  North  Sea  ends  and  the  Baltic  begins.  In  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter,  the  political  problem  has  its  root  in  the  precarious  position  of 
a  number  of  small  kingdoms  that  are  at  once  dominated  by  stronger 
neighbours  and  liable  to  be  turned  into  the  cockpit  of  a  European 
struggle.  Germany  is  walled  off  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark 
from  much  that  is  vital  to  the  protection  of  her  security,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  commerce,  and  the  full  utilisation  of  her  strength;  and 
a  large  and  noisy  school  of  German  publicists  incessantly  advocatee 
the  necessity  of  their  economic  or  political  absorption.  The  Pan- 
Geraians,  we  admit,  are  not  at  present  Germany,  but  the  continuance 
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of  the  agitation  and  the  plain  eornpulsion  of  the  facts  keep  the 
smaller  Powers  in  a  state  of  neiwons  apprehension.  They  feel  them¬ 
selves.  in  any  case,  to  be  living  under  the  shadow  of  a  whole  series 
of  impending  or  possible  conflicts,  their  part  in  which  may  be  tbe 
part  of  Manchuria  in  the  struggle  between  Eussia  and  Japan.  Both 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  fearful,  and  justly  so,  that  a  war  betw'een 
Fiance  and  Germany  would  lead  at  once  to  a  violation  of  their 
neutrality  and  might  even  convert  them  into  the  battlegrounds  of 
the  struggle.  Denmark,  as  we  have  seen,  is  obsessed  by  tbe  dread 
of  being  ground  between  the  “  inevitable  ”  Anglo-German  collision; 
and  tliere  is  not  one  of  the  Northern  States  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  would  not  be  jeopardised  or  permanently  destroyed  by 
a  clash  between  any  two  of  its  powerful  neighbours.  Singly  they  are 
incapable  of  effective  self-protection ;  a  complete  scheme  of 
neutralisation  is  neither  practicable  nor  desired ;  and  of  union  for 
purposes  of  mutual  defence  there  is  to-day  less  hope  or  prospect 
than  there  has  ever  been.  The  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  would 
be  a  comprehensive  Declaration,  signed  by  the  nine  Powers  whom 
it  would  concern,  affirming  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  North-Eastern  Atlantic,  and  S2)ecifically  asserting  the 
freedom  of  the  first  of  these  waters.  This  solution  has  been  ruled 
out  by  the  determination  of  Germany  to  divide  the  indivisible  and 
to  treat  the  Baltic  question  and  the  North  Sea  question  on  separate 
footings.  The  motives  that  have  guided  her  are  not  difficult  to 
surmise.  In  the  case  of  the  Baltic  she  appeals  to  the  precedent  of 
the  Mediterranean  Agreement — an  Agreement,  she  complains,  con¬ 
cluded  over  her  head  and  without  consulting  any  Powers  except  those 
actually  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore, 
that  she  welcomes  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  there  is  at  least 
one  sea  in  which  her  interests  are  superior  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  regulated,  if  need  be,  without  Great  Britain’s  participa¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  North  Sea  Agreement,  she  is  anxious  to 
exclude  Russia,  her  main  military  rival,  from  any  share  in  a  guarantee 
of  Dutch  or  Belgian  irvtegrity.  The  exclusion  robs  the  instrument 
of  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  it  really  effective.  The  maritime 
datus  quo  in  the  North  Sea  is  a  matter  within  our  own  competence. 
But  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  are  in  a  position  to  preserve 
the  territorial  independence  of  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Denmark.  If 
Russia  were  to  join  in  standing  surety  for  the  integrity  of  the  smaller 
North  Sea  States,  they  would  then  possess  a  guarantee  of  sub¬ 
stantial  value.  As  it  is,  the  attempt  to  solve  a  inoblem  that  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole  by  providing  two  solutions  that  must  be  partial 
in  place  of  one  that  might  be  comprehensive,  can  only  end  by  leaving 
the  permanent  facts  and  conditions  of  the  Northern  Question  un¬ 
modified. 

*  * 

* 

The  personalities  of  the  more  prominent  candidates  for  the 
.American  Presidency  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  number  Here 
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we  may  briefly  touch  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  It  seems  to  be 
the  almost  unanimous  expectation  of  America  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  and  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  Democrats.  A 
comparison,  therefore,  between  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention  in  Mr.  Taft’s  native  State  of  Ohio  and  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Mr.  Bryan’s  native  State 
of  Nebraska  ought  to  be  enlightening.  A  platform  is  not  indeed  a 
document  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  but  it  indicates  with  some 
exactness  the  policies  that  its  framers  believe  will  prove  popular.  On 
the  general  question  of  reinforcing  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
combat  with  the  variegated  forms  of  illegal  or  unhealthy  privilege, 
both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  fundamentally  at  one.  Both  agree 
that  the  powers  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
strengthened,  and  that  illegal  trusts  and  monopolies  should  be  pro¬ 
secuted.  Both  favour  currency  reform,  an  employers’  liability  act, 
tariff  revision,  and  a  limitation  in  the  use  of  injunctions.  Mr.  Taft, 
how'ever,  takes  his  stand  on  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  favourite  doctrine  that 
the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  Trusts  or  their 
absorption  by  the  Government,  but  their  regulation  and  restraint. 
Like  the  President,  he  is  persuaded  that  it  may  still  be  possible  to 
preserve  what  is  good  in  them  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  power 
for  harm  by  a  rigorous  system  of  Governmental  supervision,  by 
exacting  from  them  a  full  publicity,  and  by  punishing  without  delay 
any  and  every  evasion  of  the  law.  Mr.  Bryan  goes  beyond  this.  He 
asks  for  law’s  that  will  “  make  it  impossible  for  private  monopoly  to 
exist  in  the  United  States.”  He  wishes  to  prevent  men  from  holding 
directorships  in  competing'  companies.  He  advocates  granting  a 
Federal  licence  to  corporations  doing  an  inter-State  business,  a  licence 
that  would  protect  the  public  against  w’atered  stock.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  undertake  a  valuation 
of  all  the  railw'ay  properties  in  the  country  and  reduce  railway  rates 
‘‘  until  they  reach  a  point  where  they  will  yield  only  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  present  value  of  the  roads.”  Other  items  on  Mr. 
Bryan’s  programme  include  a  Government  guarantee  for  bank 
deposits,  the  exclusion  of  Oriental  immigrants,  the  electiorr  of  United 
States  Senators  by  popular  vote,  a  national  inheritance  and  income 
tax,  the  institution  of  postal  savings  banks,  and  the  remission  of 
import  duties  on  articles  that  compete  with  Trust-made  goods.  To 
some  of  these  declarations  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  decidedly  opposed, 
but  many,  perhaps  most,  of  them  are  merely  echoes  of  suggestions 
that  he  has  himself  put  forth.  Indeed,  there  are  aspects 
in  which  Mr.  Bryan’s  platform  might  be  described  as  more  Roose- 
veltian  than  Mr.  Taft’s — a  clear  indication,  if  any  w’ere  needed,  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  uprising  of  the 
.\merican  people  against  the  plutocracy  has  swamped  the  old  party 
lines  and  threatens  to  split  American  politics  into  a  party  of  Radicals 
and  a  party  of  Conserv’atives. 

*  * 
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Perhaps  the  most  momentous  development  of  the  campaign  has 
been  the  definite  emergence  of  an  organised  Labour  Party.  r.iabour 
in  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been  almost  destitute  of  political 
consciousness.  Only  once  in  recent  American  history  did  the  working 
men  cut  loose  from  their  party  ties  and  vote  with  some  approach  to 
unanimity  for  or  against  any  particular  party.  That  was  at  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  election  which  succeeded  the  Homestead  strike.  The  fierce 
resentment  among  all  working  men  evoked  by  the  conduct  of  that 
strike  showed  itself  at  the  polls  in  the  votes  they  cast  against 
President  Harrison.  Otherwise  Labour  has  contentedly  merged  itself 
in  the  two  great  parties,  and  all  attempts  to  found  an  independent 
political  organisation  have  failed.  The  reasons  for  this  paradox  are 
not  hard  to  determine.  One  of  them,  no  doubt,  is  the  extraordinary 
rigidity  of  party  ties  in  the  United  States.  The  traditions  and 
instincts  of  the  country,  its  enormous  size,  and  the  complexity  of 
its  political  arrangements,  all  make  for  an  almost  abject  loyalty  to 
party,  discourage  the  very  idea  of  new  organisations,  and  render  their 
effective  realisation  a  most  hazardous  and  expensive  task.  Then, 
again,  the  working  men  of  America  have  been  genuinely  divided  into 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  these  divisions  have  had  the  obvious 
effect  of  disuniting  them  as  a  class.  They  have  formed  the  rank  and 
file  of  both  parties,  but  they  have  never  hitherto  formed  a  party  of 
their  own.  Moreover,  they  are  permeated  with  a  profound  distrust 
of  one  another.  A  seat  in  Congress  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  £1,200 
a  year  and  a  certain  amount  of  social  distinction,  and  the  American 
working-man  has  not  yet  been  able,  even  in  the  interests  of  his 
class,  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  his  shop-mate  annexing  these  high 
privileges  while  he  himself  toils  on  at  lathe  and  loom.  Payment  of 
members  in  America,  so  far  from  stimulating  the  representation  of 
Labour,  has  thwarted  it.  American  trade  unionists,  to  put  it 
frankly,  would  not  trust  any  of  their  members  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  Labour  on  a  salary  of  £1,200  a  year.  The  idea  of 
graft  and  political  corruption  has  so  penetrated  the  American  mind 
that  a  Labour  leader  in  Congress  would  soon  be  suspected  of  having 
“sold  out  ”  to  the  party  bosses  or  their  allies,  the  capitalists.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  multiplying  tokens  of  plutocratic  domina¬ 
tion,  the  economic  rush  towards  the  concentration  of  wealth,  the 
revelations  of  gross  wrong-doing  in  the  worlds  of  busiaess  and  finance, 
and  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  trade  unions 
illegal,  pronouncing  employers’  liability  acts  unconstitutional,  and 
sanctioning  the  grave  abuses  of  “  government  by  injunction,”  have 
promoted  a  new  sense  in  American  working  men  of  solidarity  and 
common  interests.  They  are  beginning  to  see  through  the  insin¬ 
cerities  of  the  regular  parties.  They  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
the  great  corporations  have  preyed  upon  their  disunion,  have 
encouraged  it,  and  have  profited  by  it,  and  that  only  through  organisa¬ 
tion  and  combined  action  as  a  class  can  they  hope  to  hold  their  own. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labour,  with  a  membership  of  some 
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two  millions,  resolved  some  eighteen  months  ago  to  follow  Enoligh 
example  and  make  politics  a  recognised  branch  of  its  activities 
Since  then  it  has  drawn  up  a  bill  of  grievances;  it  has  petitioned 
Congress ;  and  it  has  thrown  itself  vigorously  into  the  work  of 
jFolitical  organisation.  There  is  at  present  little  prospect  of  an 
independent  Labour  party  as  we  know  it  in  England.  But  there  is 
every  pros])ect  of  Labour  at  the  forthcoming  election  casting  a  prac¬ 
tically  solid  vote  against  the  party  and  candidate  selected  by  its 
leaders  for  destruction.  The  time  is  probably  far  off  when  Labour 
in  America  will  be  in  a  position  to  disregard  both  parties.  But  bv 
judicious  compacts  it  may  soon  make  itself  so  indispensable  to  one 
of  them  as  virtually  to  control  it.  In  this  prospect  lies,  perhaps,  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  iNIr.  Taft’s  success. 

*  * 

With  a  deftness  to  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  pay  tribute,  Prince 
Billow  has  succeeded  in  keeping  his  heterogeneous  hloc  together 
and  in  passing  with  only  slight  concessions  the  tw  o  principal  measures 
of  the  session,  the  Associations  Iniw  and  the  Bourse  Law.  In  the 
present  alignment  of  German  parties,  however,  as  we  have  before 
insisted  in  these  pages,  there  is  nothing  that  is  permanent  and  little 
that  is  natural.  On  both  sides  the  coalitions  are  ill-assorted  and 
fortuitous.  Tactics  formed  them ;  tactics  will  probably  dissolve 
them.  As  things  are  now,  almost  every  party  is  more  drawn  towards 
its  adversaries  than  towards  its  allies.  The  Centrum,  which  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent,  politically  and  mentally,  to  our 
Nonconformist  Conscience,  has  little  more  in  common  with  the 
Social  Democrats  than  Mr.  Perks  has  with  j\Ir.  Keir  Hardie.  The 
Goveniment  majority  is  equally  incongruous.  It  is  dominated  hy 
the  Agrarians  and  Protectionists,  the  stiff  upholders  of  caste  and 
privilege  and  a  nine-barred  tariff ;  but  among  their  allies,  whose 
votes  are  indispensable  to  them,  are  convinced  Radicals  and 
enthusiastic  Free  Traders,  who  are  supposed  to  be  bent  on  a 
programme  of  social  and  political  reform,  and  whose  interests  and 
affiliations  are  almost  wholly  industrial.  On  matters  of  external 
policy  and  of  naval  and  military  development,  the  agreement  between 
the  variegated  sections  in  the  INIinisterial  hloc  is  for  all  present 
purposes  adequate.  On  domestic  questions  it  has  required,  and  will 
continue  to  require,  all  Prince  Billow’s  suave  and  pliant  opportunism 
to  i-econcile  their  differences.  What  adds  to  the  paradox  of  the 
situation  is  that  Prince  Billow,  as  the  Minister- President  in  Prussia, 
is  carrying  on  the  Government  with  the  assistance  of  the  Clericals, 
whom,  as  Chancellor,  he  has  proscribed;  that  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Agrarians  in  their  heart  of  hearts  are  yearning  for  the  old-time 
alliance  wuth  the  Centrum;  and  that  the  Revisionists  in  the  Social 
Democratic  party  would  far  rather  form  a  Radical  left  wing  than 
remain,  as  at  present,  mere  ineffectual  protestants.  The  most 
probable,  if  not  the  absolutely  certain,  outcome  is  that  the  Centrum. 
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which  is  now  playing  u  waiting  game,  \^ill  gradually  become  reeoii- 
c-iled  to  the  Government ,  and  resume  something  of  its  old  positinii 
of  influence. 

*  * 

* 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  bloc  has  safely  rounded  two  hazardous 
rocks.  The  Associations  Law  in  its  original  draft  amounted  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  any  language  but  German  at  public  meetings. 

It  was  as  unpalatable  a  pill  as  has  ever  been  offered  to  professed 
Radicals.  The  Left  wing  of  the  bloc  refused  to  swallow  it  without 
a  certain  admixture  of  sugar.  The  sugar  they  demanded  took  the 
form,  first,  of  modifications  in  the  details  of  the  measure ;  and, 
secondly,  of  Conservative  compliance  in  the  reform  of  the  Bourse 
Law  of  1896.  Tn  both  matters  a  compromise  was  effected.  The 
Associations  Law,  as  it  passed  the  Reichstag  on  April  8th,  did  not 
apply  to  international  congresses  or  to  election  meetings.  It  provided 
that  in  districts  where  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  native-born 
population  spoke  a  non-German  mother-tongue,  they  might,  with 
due  notice  of  their  intentions  given  to  the  police,  continue  to  use  it 
at  public  meetings  for  the  next  twenty  years.  It  allowed  the  con¬ 
stituent  States  to  relax  this  requirement  at  their  own  discretion. 
It  gave  women  full  freedom  in  regard  to  public  movements;  it 
facilitated  open-air  meetings ;  and  it  abolished  several  hampering 
restrictions  in  the  old  Prussian  law.  ^Moreover,  the  Radicals  claimed, 
and  in  some  degree  very  justly,  that  by  taking  the  whole  question 
of  political  associations  and  public  meetings  away  from  the  States, 
whose  Diets  are  for  the  most  part  elected  on  a  narrow  and  obsolete 
suffrage  and  whose  policy  towards  the  non-German  nationalities  is 
notoriously  illiberal,  and  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Reichstag, 
which  is  chosen  on  a  democratic  franchise  and  is  able  to  rise  above 
sectional  prejudices,  they  were  contributing  substantially  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Although  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Poles,  the  Centre, 
and  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Associations  Law  is  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  wholly  reactionary.  Progress  and  repression  are  so  intertwined 
in  its  provisions  that  the  Radicals  have  been  able  to  make  out  a 
fair  case  for  their  action;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  apart  from  the 
Poles,  whose  “  slimness  ”  will  probably  prove  equal  to  escaping  its 
meshes,  the  measure  provoked  any  strong  antagonism  among  average 
Germans.  Moreover,  the  Radicals  succeeded  in  carrying  some  at 
least  of  their  amendments  to  the  Bourse  Law  of  1896.  By  this  law, 
which  was  essentially  an  Agrarian  class  measure,  transactions  in 
differences  were  prohibited,  and  all  stockbrokers  were  subjected  to 
an  obstructive  system  of  registration.  These  restrictions  have  driven 
an  enormous  amount  of  German  capital  abroad,  have  seriously 
weakened  the  home  market,  have  kept  up  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and 
have  impaired  the  stability  and  resisting-power  of  the  National  Stock 
Exchange.  The  new  law,  while  maintaining  the  prohibition  on 
dealings  in  “  futures,”  so  far  as  com  and  mill-products  are  concerned, 
permits  them  conditionally  in  the  case  of  mining  and  industrial  stocks 
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and  abolishes  the  old  form  of  Bourse  register.  A  freer  Stock  Exchange 
is  balanced  against  a  closed  Com  Exchange.  The  Radical  sacrifice 
of  principle  on  the  language  question  is  reciprocated  by  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  modem  business.  Both  parties  to  the 
compromise  profess  themselves  satisfied,  the  country  watches  them 
with  an  amused  and  cynical  interest,  and  Prince  Billow  may  claim 
without  arrogance  the  credit  for  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  political 
conjuring. 

*  * 

* 

But  the  problem  that  will  really  test  the  solidarity  of  the  hloc 
is  the  problem  of  finance.  With  every  month  that  passes  it  becomes 
more  urgent.  On  April  2nd  it  was  announced  that  the  German  and 
Prussian  Governments  required  loans  to  the  amount  of  £32,500,000 
— of  wdiich  £20,000,000  was  needed  by  Prussia,  mainly  for  the  ex- 
pi’opriation  of  the  Poles  and  the  extension  of  the  State  railway 
system,  and  £12,500,000  for  the  Empire.  Both  loans  were  issued 
at  99i  per  cent,  on  April  11th,  both  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and 
neither  is  redeemable  or  convertible  till  1918.  On  these  attractive 
conditions  it  was  expected  that  the  issue  would  be  largely  over¬ 
subscribed,  in  spite  of  Prussian  borrowings  earlier  in  the  year  and 
possible  further  demands  in  a  few  months’  time.  The  subscriptions, 
however,  appear  barely  to  have  covered  the  amount  of  the  issue. 
Neither  the  banks  nor  the  Treasury  have  permitted  any  official 
announcement  to  be  made  on  the  matter,  and  from  their  silence 
and  from  the  general  belief  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  loan  will  be 
held  back,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  German  money  market, 
always  trading  on  a  narrow  margin,  is  temporarily  exhausted  and  is 
unable  without  foreign  aid  to  meet  the  recurrent  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  State.  The  inference  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  correct 
one,  and  its  general  acceptance  throughout  Germany  has  emphasised 
the  demand  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Imperial  finances.  This 
is  to  be  the  great  task  of  the  autumn  session.  We  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  there  is  no  permanent  or  inherent 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  Germany’s  finances,  and  that  the 
Imperial  deficits  are  the  product  rather  of  faulty  administration  than 
of  defective  resources.  Financial  particularism  persists  where 
political  particularism  has  disappeared,  and  the  Empire  from  the 
Treasury  point  of  view  is  sacrificed,  or  at  least  subordinated,  to  the 
States.  Very  much  the  same  situation  exists  in  America,  where  the 
Federal  Government  depends  on  the  proceeds  of  indirect  taxation 
while  the  States  raise  their  revenues  directly.  All  Germans  are 
agreed  that  the  Empire  cannot  continue  to  balance  its  budgets  by 
means  of  loans,  but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  right  way  out  of 
the  tangle.  The  Radicals  propose  to  entrust  the  Imperial  Government 
w'ith  broad  powers  of  direct  taxation,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
revenue  by  an  Imperial  income  tax,  by  an  extension  of  the  death 
duties,  and  by  increasing  the  mati’icular  contributions  of  the 
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Federated  States.  The  Conservatives  and  the  Centre,  on  the  other 
hand,  favour  an  increase  of  indirect  taxation.  The  Chancellor  can  do 
without  the  Radicals,  but  not  without  the  Conservatives;  and  if  he 
is  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  former  he  has  always 
the  Centre  to  fall  back  upon.  His  prolonged  and  cordial  interview 
with  the  Pope  on  the  16th  cannot  be  separated  from  the  foreseen 
contingencies  of  the  autumn  session.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Centre  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  budget. 
We  dare  not  attempt  to  prophesy  how  far  the  pliability  of  the  Radicals 
may  extend,  or  in  what  way  or  by  the  help  of  what  parties  the 
Imperial  finances  will  ultimately  be  adjusted.  That  they  will  be 
adjusted,  however,  we  are  sure.  Those  who  rely  upon  Germany’s 
financial  embarrassments  to  check  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy 
are  destined  to  an  abrupt  awakening. 

*  * 

* 

For  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  Premiership,  M. 
Clemenceau  was  challenged  on  April  6th  on  the  general  policy  of  his 
Govemiiient.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  decisive  vote  of 
confidence.  The  situation,  however,  is  peculiar,  and  outside  of 
France  would  be  impossible.  Not  one  of  the  measures  that  M. 
Clemenceau  inscribed  on  his  programme  has  become  law.  The  Bill 
for  the  nationalisation  of  the  Western  Railway  is  opposed  by  the 
Senatorial  Committee  appointed  for  its  examination,  by  all  the  other 
railway  companies  whose  future  it  implicitly  threatens,  and  by  the 
seventy-seven  Chambers  of  Commerce  without  exception.  There  is 
no  more  chance  of  its  speedy  passage  into  law  to-day  than  there  was 
eighteen  months  ago.  The  Old-Age  Pensions  Bill  is  in  a  similar 
plight.  Progress  with  the  Income  Tax  Bill  is  as  slow  as  any  French¬ 
man  could  desire,  and  the  abolition  of  courts-martial  is  still  a  hope 
or  a  menace  of  a  future  comfortably  remote.  Yet  no  one  is  really 
dissatisfied.  M.  Jaures  gi*umbles,  but  his  diatribes  find  no  echo 
either  in  France  or  in  the  Chamber.  The  country  does  not  want  to 
be  legislated  for;  it  wants  to  be  governed;  and  M.  Clemenceau,  who 
understands  Frenchmen  as  Palmerston  understood  Englishmen, 
knows — it  is  his  supreme  gift — how  to  rule. 

*  * 

* 

\  dispute  that  might  have  been  serious,  but  proved  to  be  no  more 
than  typical,  came  to  a  head  between  Italy  and  Turkey  on  April  20th. 
The  Italian  Government  has  of  late  years  been  quietly  but  steadily 
extending  its  influence  and  activities  throughout  the  Levant.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Italian  colonists,  and  in  pui'suance  of  a  privilege  origin¬ 
ally  granted  to  Russia,  but  equally  shared  in  by  other  Powers  under 
the  most-favoured-nation  arrangement,  it  recently  informed  the  Porte 
of  its  intention  to  open  post-offices  at  five  towns  in  the  Turkish 
dominions.  The  Porte  refused  permission,  and  intimated  that  it  was 
ready  to  hack  up  its  refusal  by  force.  The  Italian  Government  at 
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once  oolleoted  a  powerful  squeidrou  at  Oaeta  and  ordered  it  to  sail 
for  Turkish  waters.  Vhe  Sultan  immediately  gave  way,  withdrew 
his  opposition  to  the  opening  of  the  Italian  post-offices  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  not  as  a 
right,  and  undertook  to  attend  at  once  to  some  further  Italian 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  rteatment  of  Italian  subjects  in  Tripoli, 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  Italians  acquiring  property  in 
Turkey,  and  the  interference  with  the  Tripoli  coasting  trade.  There 
is  no  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  incident  that  has  not  been  drawn 
a  hundred  times  already  frxDin  the  past  relations  of  Turkey  with  the 
Powers.  Nothing,  however,  that  touches  on  the  problem  of  Tripoli 
is  insignificant.  It  is  important  to  Italy  that  that  question  should 
be  settled,  and  should  be  settled  without  war.  Policies  of  pacific 
penetration  are  just  now  somewhat  at  a  discount,  but  there  are  nianv 
Italians  who  still  believe  that  it  may  be  possible  for  Italy  to  go  to 
'Tripoli  with  the  consent  not  only  of  all  neutral  Powers,  but  of 
Turkey  itself,  and  that  an  arrangement  by  which  Italy,  without 
impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  and,  indeed,  acting  under 
its  mandate,  shall  be  pennitted  to  provide  for  the  security  of  her 
emigrants,  is  far  more  feasible  than  it  sounds.  *  *  *  We  should  note 
that  within  the  last  few  weeks  no  less  than  three  Anglo-American 
Treaties  have  been  signed,  the  first  providing  for  such  extremely 
limited  arbitration  as  the  American  Constitution  permits ;  the  second, 
regulating  the  fisheries  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  international 
rivers;  and  the  third,  appointing  Commissioners  to  delimit  the  land 
and  w'ater  boundaries  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Pacific.  All 
three  staird  an  excellent  chance  of  ratification.  Niagara  Falls,  on 
the  other  hand,  threaten  to  prove  almost  as  great  an  obstacle  to 
diplomacy  as  to  navigation,  and  a  novel  kind  of  water  and  electricity 
war  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  not  impossible. 
Certain  pecuruary  claims  between  British  and  American  citizens  have 
still  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  United  States  Government,  after 
agreeing  in  principle  to  arbitrate  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  question, 
shows  a  suspicious  reluctance  to  accept  any  terms  of  refei’ence  that 
go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  American  diplomacy  has  still  or. 
occasion  to  be  watched,  as  one  would  watch  a  New  England  faruier 
through  the  mazes  of  a  horse  deal. 


THE  DECREE  MADE  ABSOLUTE. ^ 


By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 


James  Tapster  was  eating  his  solitary,  well-cooked  dinner  in  his 
comfortable  and  handsome  house,  a  house  situated  in  one  of  the 
half-moon  terraces  which  line  and  frame  the  more  aristocratic  side 
of  Regent’s  Park,  and  which  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  private 
(JTOunds  of  their  own,  for  each  resident  enjoys  the  use  of  a  key  to  a 
portion  of  the  Park  entitled  locally  “  The  Enclosure.” 

Very  early  in  his  life  Mr.  Tapster  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  like  to  live  in  Cumberland  Crescent,  and  now  he  was  living 
there;  very  early  in  his  life  he  had  decided  that  no  one  could  order 
a  plain  yet  palatable  meal  as  well  as  he  could  himself,  and  now  for 
some  months  past  Mr.  Tapster  had  given  his  own  orders,  each 
morning,  to  the  cook. 

To-night  Mr.  Tapster  had  already  eaten  his  fried  sole,  and  he  was 
about  to  cut  himself  off  a  generous  portion  of  the  grilled  under-cut 
before  him,  when  he  heard  the  postman’s  steps  hurrying  round  the 
Crescent.  He  rose  with  a  certain  quick  deliberateness,  and  going 
out  into  the  hall,  opened  the  front  door  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  rat- 
lat-tat.  Then,  the  one  letter  he  had  expected  duly  in  his  hand,  he 
waited  till  he  had  sat  down  again  in  front  of  his  still  empty  plate 
before  he  broke  the  seal  and  glanced  over  the  typewritten  sheet  of 
note-paper. 

Shorters  Court,  Throgmorton  St., 

November  Ath,  190-. 

Dear  James, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  I  have  been  to  Bedford  Row 
and  seen  Greenfield,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  decree  will  be  made 
absolute  to-day;  in  that  case  you  will  have  received  a  wire  before  this  letter 
reaches  you. 

Your  affect,  brother, 

Wm.  a.  Tapster. 

In  the  same  handwriting  as  the  signature  were  added  two  holo¬ 
graph  lines:  “  Glad  you  have  the  children  home  again.  Maud  will 
be  round  to  see  them  soon.” 

Mr.  Tapster  read  over  once  again  the  body  of  the  letter,  and  there 
came  upon  him  an  instinctive  feeling  of  intense  relief;  then,  with  a 
not  less  instinctive  feeling  of  impatience,  his  eyes  travelled  down 
again  to  the  postcript — “  Maud  will  be  round  to  see  them  soon.” 
Well,  he  would  see  about  that!  But  he  did  not  exclaim,  even 
mentally,  as  most  men  feeling  as  he  then  felt  w'ould  have  done, 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.  with  the  S.  S.  Maclure  Co. 
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“I’ll  be  damned  if  she  will !  ’’  knowing  the  while  that  Maud  certainly 
would.  I 

His  brother’s  letter,  though  most  satisfactory  as  regarded  its  main  f 
point,  put  Mr.  Tapster  out  of  conceit  with  the  rest  of  his  dinner;  sc 
he  rang  twice  and  had  the  table  cleared,  frowning  at  the  parlour-  | 

maid  as  she  hurried  through  her  duties,  and  yet  not  daring  to  rebuke  1 

her  for  having  neglected  to  answer  the  bell  the  first  time  he  rang.  1 

.\fter  a  pause,  he  rose  and  turned  towards  the  door — but,  no,  he  I 

ciould  not  face  the  large,  cheerless  drawing-room  upstairs;  instead,  | 

he  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  set  himself  to  consider  his  future,  and,  j 

in  a  more  hazy  sense,  that  of  his  now  motherless  children. 

But  very  soon,  as  generally  happens  to  those  who  devote  any 
time  to  that  least  profitable  of  occupations,  Mr.  Tapster  found  that 
his  thoughts  drifted  aimlessly,  not  to  the  future  where  he  would 
have  them  be,  but  to  the  past — that  past  which  he  desired  to  forget, 
to  obliterate  from  his  memory. 

Till  rather  more  than  a  year  ago  few  men  of  his  age — he  had  then 
been  sixty,  he  was  now  sixty-one — enjoyed  a  pleasanter  and,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  a  better-filled  life  than  James  Tapster.  How 
he  had  scorned  the  gambler,  the  spendthrift,  the  adulterer — in  a 
word,  all  those  whose  actions  bring  about  their  own  inevitable 
punishment.  He  had  always  been  self-respecting  and  conscientious. 

— not  a  prig,  mind  you,  but  inclined  rather  to  the  serious  than  to  the 
flippant  side  of  life,  and  so  inclining  he  had  found  contentment  and 
great  material  prosperity. 

Not  even  in  those  days  to  which  he  was  now  looking  back  so 
regretfully  had  Mr.  Tapster  always  been  perfectly  content ;  but  now 
the  poor  man,  sitting  alone  by  his  dining-room  fire,  only  remembered  | 
what  had  been  good  and  pleasant  in  his  former  state.  He  was  aware 
that  his  brother  William — and  William’s  wife,  Maud — both  thought 
that  even  now  he  had  much  to  be  thankful  for;  his  line  of  business 
was  brisk,  scarcely  touched  by  foi'eign  competition,  his  income 
increasing  at  a  steady  rate  of  progression,  and  his  children  were  ; 
exceptionally  healthy.  But,  alas !  now  that  in  place  of  a  pretty 
little  Mrs.  Tapster  on  whom  to  spend  easily-earned  money,  his 
substance  was  being  squandered  by  a  crowd  of  unmanageable  and  j 
yet  indispensable  thieves, — for  so  Mr.  Tapster  voicelessly  described  I 
the  five  servants  whose  loud  talk  and  laughter  w'ere  even  now  I 
floating  up  from  the  basement  below, — he  did  not  feel  his  financial 
stability  so  comfortable  a  thing  as  he  had  once  done.  His  very  \ 
children,  who  should  now  be,  as  he  told  himself  complainingly,  ‘ 
his  greatest  comfort,  had  degenerated  from  two  sturdy,  well-behaved  i 
little  boys  and  a  charming  baby-girl,  into  three  unruly,  fretful  " 
imps,  setting  him  at  defiance,  and  terrorising  their  two  attendants, 
who,  though  carefully  chosen  by  their  Aunt  Maud,  did  not  seem 
to  manage  them  as  well  as  the  old  nurse  who  had  been  an  ally  of  > 
the  ex-Mrs.  Tapster.  • 

Looking  back  at  the  whole  horrible  affair,  for  so  in  his  own  mind 
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Mr.  Tapster  justly  designated  the  divorce  case  in  which  he  had 
figured  as  the  successful  petitioner,  he  wondered  uneasily  if  he  had 
done  quite  wisely — wisely,  that  is,  for  his  own  repute  and  comfort. 

He  knew  very  well  that  had  it  not  been  for  William — or  rather 
for  Maud — he  would  never  have  found  out  the  dreadful  truth.  Nay, 
more;  he  was  dimly  av\  are  that  but  for  them,  and  for  their  insistence 
on  it  as  the  only  proper  course  open  to  him,  he  would  never  have 
taken  action.  All  would  have  been  forgiven  and  forgotten,  had  not 
William — and  more  especially  Maud — said  he  must  divorce  Flossy, 
if  not  for  his  own  sake,  ah  1  what  irony  !  then  for  that  of  his  children. 

Of  course  he  felt  grateful  to  his  brother  William  and  to  his 
brother’s  wife  for  all  they  had  done  for  him  since  that  sad  time. 
Still,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  Mr.  Tapster  felt  entitled  to  blame, 
and  sometimes  almost  to  hate,  his  kind  brother  and  sister.  To  them 
IjQth — or  rather  to  Maud — he  really  owed  the  break-up  of  his  life,  for, 
when  nil  was  said  and  done,  it  had  to  be  admitted  (though  Maud 
did  not  like  him  to  remind  her  of  it)  that  Flossy  had  met  the  villain 
while  staying  with  the  William  Tapsters  at  Boulogne.  Respectable 
London  people  should  have  known  better  than  to  take  a  furnished 
house  at  a  disreputable  French  watering-place — a  place  full  of  low 
English ! 

Sometimes  it  was  only  by  a  great  exercise  of  self-control  that 
he,  James  Tapster,  could  refrain  from  telling  Maud  what 
he  thought  of  her  conduct  in  this  matter,  the  more  so  that 
she  never  seemed  to  understand  how  greatly  she — and  William — 
had  been  to  blame.  On  one  occasion  Maud  had  even  said  how 
surprised  she  had  been  that  -Tames  had  cared  to  go  away  to  America, 
leaving  his  pretty  young  wife  alone  for  as  long  as  three  months. 
Why  hadn't  she  said  so  at  the  time,  then?  Of  course,  he  had 
thought  that  he  could  leave  Flossy  to  be  looked  after  and  kept  out 
of  mischief  by  ^laud — and  William.  But  he  had  been — in  more  than 
one  sense,  alas! — bitterly  deceived. 

Still,  it’s  never  any  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  so  Mr.  Tapster 
got  up  from  hie  chair  and  walked  round  the  room,  looking  absently, 
as  he  did  so,  at  the  large  Landseer  engravings  of  which  he  was 
naturally  proud.  If  only  he  could  forget — put  out  of  his  mind  for 
ever— the  whole  affair!  Well,  perhaps  with  the  Decree  being  made 
.\bsolute  would  come  oblivion. 

He  sat  down  again  before  the  fire.  Staring  at  the  hot  embers, 
i  he  reminded  himself  that  Flossy,  wicked,  ungrateful  Flossy,  had 
disappeared  out  of  his  life.  This  being  so,  w'hy  think  of  her?  The 
very  children  had  at  last  left  off  asking  inconvenient  questions  about 
their  mamma - 

By  the  way,  would  Flossy  still  be  their  mamma  after  the  Decree 
had  been  made  Absolute? — so  Mr.  Tapster  now  suddenly  asked 
himself.  He  hesitated,  perplexed.  But  yes,  the  Decree  being 
made  Absolute  would  not  undo,  or  even  efface,  that  fact.  The  more 
50,  though  surely  here  -Tames  Tapster  showed  himself  less 
VOL.  LXXXIII.  N.S.  -3  R 
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logical  than  usual — the  more  so  that  Flossy,  in  spite  of  what  Maud 
had  always  said  about  her,  had  been  a  loving  and,  in  her  own  light¬ 
hearted  way,  a  careful  mother.  But  though  Flossy  would  remain 
the  mother  of  his  children — odd  that  the  Law  hadn’t  provided  foi 
that  contingency — she  would  soon  be  absolutely  nothing,  and  less 
than  nothing,  to  him,  the  father  of  those  children.  Mr.  Tapster 
was  a  great  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Law,  and  he  subscribed 
whole-heartedly  to  the  new  reading,  “  What  Law  has  put  asunder, 
let  no  man  join  together. 

To-night  Mr.  Tapster  could  not  help  looking  back  with  a 
certain  complacency  to  his  one  legal  adventure.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better  done,  or  more  admirably  conducted,  than  the  way  the 
wLole  matter  had  been  carried  through.  His  brother  William,  and 
William’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Greenfield,  had  managed  it  all  so  verv 
nicely.  True,  there  had  been  a  few  uncomfortable  moments  in  the 
witness-box,  but  everyone,  including  the  Judge,  had  been  most  kind. 
As  for  his  Counsel,  the  leading  man  who  makes  a  speciality  of  these 
sad  affairs,  not  even  James  Tapster  himself  could  have  put  his 
own  case  in  a  more  delicate  and  moving  fashion.  “  A  gentleman 
possessed  of  considerable  fortune,”  so  had  he  been  justly  described, 
and  Counsel,  w'ithout  undue  insistence  on  irrelevant  detail,  had 
drawn  a  touching — and  a  true — picture  of  Mr.  Tapster’s  one  romance, 
his  mamage  eight  years  before  to  the  twenty-year-old  daughter  of  an 
undischarged  bankrupt.  Even  the  Petitioner  had  scarcely  seen 
Flossy’s  dreadful  ingratitude  in  its  true  colours  till  he  had  heard 
his  Counsel’s  moderate  comments  on  the  case. 

This  evening  ]\Ir.  Tapster  saw  Flossy’s  dreadful  ingratitude  terribly 
clearly,  and  he  w^ondered,  not  for  the  first  time,  how  his  wife  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  break  up  his  happy  home  !  Why,  but  for 
him  and  his  offer  of  marriage.  Flossy  Ball — that  had  been  his  wife’s 
maiden  name — would  have  had  to  have  earned  her  own  living !  And 
as  she  had  been  very  pretty,  very  ”  fetching,”  she  would  probably 
have  married  some  good-for-nothing  young  fellow  of  her  own  age 
lacking  the  means  to  support  a  wife  in  decent  comfort, — such  a 
fellow,  for  instance,  as  the  wretched  ”  Co  ”  in  the  case.  While 
with  Mr.  Tapster — why,  she  had  had  everything  the  heart  of  woman 
could  wish  for,  a  good  home,  beautiful  clothes,  and  the  being  waited 
on  hand  and  foot !  A  strange  choking  feeling  came  into  his  throat 
as  he  thought  of  how  good  he  had  been  to  Flossy,  and  how  very 
bad  had  been  her  return  for  that  kindness. 

But  this — this  was  dreadful !  He  was  actually  thinking  of 
her  again,  and  not,  as  he  had  meant  to  do,  of  himself  and  his 
poor,  motherless  children.  Time  enough  to  think  of  Flossy 
when  he  had  news  of  her  again.  If  her  lover  did  not  marry  her 
— and  from  what  Mr.  Greenfield  had  discovered  about  him, 
it  was  most  improbable  that  he  would  ever  be  in  a  position  to 
do  so — she  would  certainly  reappear  on  the  Tapster  horizon;  Mr. 
Greenfield  said  ”  they  ”  always  did.  In  that  case,  it  was  arranged 
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that  William  should  pay  her  a  weekly  allowauce.  Mr.  Tapster, 
always,  as  he  now  reminded  himself  sadly,  ready  to  do  the  generous 
thing,  had  fixed  that  allowance  at  three  pounds  a  week — a  sum  which 
had  astonished,  in  fact  quite  staggered,  Mr.  Greenfield’s  head  clerk, 
a  very  decent  fellow,  by  the  way. 

“  Of  course,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Tapster,  but  you  should 
think  of  the  future  and  of  your  children.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  is  a  large  sum ;  you  may  feel  it  a  tax,  sir,  as  years  go  on - ” 

“That  is  enough,”  Mr.  Tapster  had  answered,  kindly  but  firmly; 

“  you  have  done  your  duty  in  laying  that  side  of  the  case  before 
nie.  I  have,  however,  decided  on  the  amount  named ;  should  I  see 
reason  to  alter  my  mind,  our  arrangement  leaves  it  open  to  me  at 
any  time  to  lower  the  allowance.” 

But  though  this  conversation  had  taken  place  some  months  ago, 
and  though  Mr.  Tapster  still  held  true  to  his  generous  resolve,  as 
vet  Flossy  had  not  reappeared.  Mr.  Tapster  sometimes  told  himself 
that  if  he  only  knew  where  she  was,  what  she  was  doing, — whether 
she  was  still  with  that  young  fellow,  for  instance, — he  would  think 
much  less  about  her  than  he  did  now.  Only  last  night,  when  going 
for  a  moment  into  the  night  nursery, — poor  Mr.  Tapster  now  only 
enjoyed  his  children’s  company  when  he  was  quite  sure  that  they 
were  asleep, — he  had  had  an  extraordinary,  almost  a  physical,  impres¬ 
sion  of  Flossy’s  presence;  he  certainly  had  felt  a  faint  whiff  of  her 
favourite  perfume.  Flossy  had  been  fond  of  scent,  and  though  Maud 
always  said  that  the  use  of  scent  was  most  unladylike,  he,  James, 
(lid  not  dislike  it. 

With  sudden  soreness  Mr.  Tapster  now  recalled  the  one  letter  Flossy 
had  written  to  him  just  before  the  actual  hearing  of  the  divorce  suit. 
It  had  been  a  wild,  oddly-w'orded  appeal  to  him  to  take  her 
back,  not — as  Maud  had  at  opoe  perceived  on  reading  the  letter — 
because  she  was  sorry  for  the  terrible  thing  she  had  done,  but  simply 
because  she  was  beginning  to  hanker  after  her  children.  Maud  had 
described  the  letter  as  shameless  and  unwomanly  in  the  extreme ; 
and  even  William,  who  had  never  judged  his  pretty  young  sister-in- 
law  as  severely  as  his  wife  had  always  done,  had  observed  sadly 
that  Flossy  seemed  quite  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  her  offence 
against  God  and  man. 

Mr.  Tapster,  who  prided  himself  on  his  sharp  ears,  suddenly 
heard  a  curious  little  sound — he  knew  it  for  that  of  the  front  door 
being  first  opened,  and  then  shut  again,  extremely  quietly.  He  half 
rose  from  his  chair  by  the  fire,  then  sat  down  again,  heavily. 

By  Maud’s  advice  he  always  locked  the  area  gate  himself  when  he 
came  home  each  evening.  But  how  foolish  of  Maud — such  a  sensible 
woman,  too, — to  think  that  servants  and  their  evil  ways  could  be 
circumvented  so  easily!  Of  course,  the  maids  went  in  and  out  by 
the  front  door  in  the  evening,  and  the  policeman — a  most  respectable 
officer  standing  at  point  duty  a  few  yards  lower  down  the  road — 
must  be  well  aware  of  these  disgraceful  ”  goings  on.” 
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For  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  his  widowerhootl  (how  elsf 
could  he  term  his  present  peculiar  wifeless  condition?)  there  had 
been  a  constant  coming  and  going  of  servants,  first  chosen,  and  then 
dismissed,  by  Maud.  At  last  she  had  suggested  that  her  brother- 
in-law  should  engage  a  lady  housekeeper,  and  the  luckless  James 
Tapster  had  even  interviewed  several  applicants  for  the  post  after 
they  had  been  chosen — sifted  out,  as  it  were — by  Maud.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  had  all  been  each  more  or  less  of  his  own  age,  and 
plain — very  plain;  while  he,  naturally  enough,  would  have  preferred 
to  see  something  young  and  pretty  about  him  again. 

It  was  over  this  housekeeper  question  that  he  had  at  last 
escaped  from  Maud  s  domestic  thraldom,  for  liis  sister-in-law,  offended 
by  his  rejection  of  each  of  her  candidates,  had  declared  that  she 
would  take  no  more  trouble  about  his  household  affairs  !  Nay,  more; 
she  had  reminded  him  with  a  smile  that  she  had  honestly  tried 
to  make  pleasant,  that  there  is,  after  all,  no  fool  like  an  old  fool— 
about  women !  This  insinuation  had  made  Mr.  Tapster  very  angry, 
and  straightway  he  had  engaged  a  respectable  cook-housekeeper,  and, 
although  he  had  soon  become  aware  that  the  woman  was  feathering 
her  own  nest, — James  Tapster,  as  you  wdll  have  divined  ere  now. 
w’as  fond  of  good  workaday  phrases, — yet  she  had  a  pleasant, 
respectful  manner,  and  kept  rough  order  among  the  younger  servants. 

i\Ir.  Tapster’s  sister-in-law  only  now'  interfered  where  his  children 
were  concerned.  Never  having  been  herself  a  mother,  she  had,  of 
course,  been  able  to  form  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  judgment  as  to 
how  children,  and  especially  as  to  how  little  boys,  should  be 
physically  and  mentally  trained.  As  yet,  however,  Maud  had  not 
been  very  successful  with  her  two  nephews  and  infant  niece,  but 
this  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  something 
gravely  amiss  with  each  of  the  five  nurses  who  had  been  successively 
engaged  by  her  during  the  last  year. 

The  elder  of  Mr.  Tapster’s  sons  was  six  and  the  second  four;  the 
youngest  child,  a  little  girl,  named  unfortunately  Flora  after  her 
mother,  was  three  years  old.  There  had  been  a  fourth.  Flossy's 
second  baby,  also  a  girl,  who  had  only  lived  one  day.  All  this  being 
so,  was  it  not  strange  that  a  young  matron  who  had  led,  for  some 
four  years  out  of  the  eight  years  her  maiTied  life  had  lasted,  so  wholl;; 
womanly  and  domestic  an  existence  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Flossy, 
should  have  been  led  astray  by  the  meretricious  allurements  of 
unlawful  love? — Maud’s  striking  thought  and  phrase  this. 

And  yet  Flossy,  in  spite  of  her  frivolity,  had  somehow  managed 
the  children  far  better  than  Maud  was  now'  able  to  do.  At  the 
present  time,  so  Mr.  Tapster  admitted  to  himself  with  something 
very  like  an  inward  groan,  his  two  sons  possessed  every  vice  of  which 
masculine  infancy  is  capable.  They  had  become — so  he  was  told  by 
their  indignant  nurses — the  terror  of  the  well-behaved  children  who 
shared  with  them  the  pleasures  of  the  Park  Enclosure,  where  they 
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took  their  daily  exercise;  and  Baby,  once  so  sweet  and  good,  was 
now  very  fretful  and  peevish. 

Again  the  train  of  Mr.  Tapster's  mournful  thoughts  was  disturbed 
by  a  curious  little  sound — that  of  someone  creeping  softly  down  the 
staircase  leading  from  the  upper  floors.  Once  more  he  half  rose 
from  his  chair,  only  to  fall  heavily  back  again  with  a  look  of  impotent 
annoyance  on  his  round,  whiskered  face.  Where  was  the  use  of 
his  going  out  into  the  hall  and  catching  Nurse  on  her  way  to  the 
kitchen?  Maud  had  declared,  very  early  in  the  day,  that  there 
should  be  as  little  communication  as  possible  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  nursery;  but  Mr.  Tapster  sometimes  found  himself  in  secret 
svnipathy  with  the  two  women  whose  disagreeable  duty  it  was  to 
be  always  with  his  three  turbulent  children. 

!  Mr.  Tapster  frowned  and  stared  gloomily  into  the  fire ;  then  he 

I  suddenly  pulled  himself  together  rather  sharply,  for  the  doer 

behind  him  had  slowly  swung  open.  This  was  intolerable !  The 
parlourmaid  had  again  and  again  been  told  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  in  her  former  places,  no  door  in  Mr.  Tapster’s 
house  was  to  be  opened  without  the  preliminary  of  a  respectful 
knock. 

Fortified  by  the  memory  of  what  had  been  a  positive,  order,  he 
turned  round  and  nerved  himself  to  deliver  the  necessary  rebuke ; 
but  instead  of  the  shifty-eyed,  impudent-looking  woman  lie  had 
thought  to  see,  there  stood  close  to  him,  so  close  that  he  could 
almost  have  touched  her — Flossy,  his  wife,  or  rather  the  woman  who, 
though  no  longer  his  wife,  had  still,  as  he  had  been  informed  to  his 
discomfiture,  the  right  to  bear  his  name. 

A  very  strange  feeling,  and  one  so  complicated  that  it  sat  uneasily 
I  upon  him,  took  instant  possession  of  Air.  Tapster — anger,  surprise, 
I  and  relief  wan’ed  with  one  another  in  his  heart. 

I  Then  he  began  to  think  that  his  eyes  must  be  playing  him  some 
1  curious  trick,  for  the  figure  at  which  he  was  staring  remained 

I  strangely  still  and  motionless.  Was  it  possible  that  his  mind,  dwelling 

I  constantly  on  Flossy,  had  evoked  her  wraith?  But,  no;  looking 

I  up  in  startled  silence  at  the  still  figure  standing  before  him,  he 

I  realised  that  not  so  would  memory  have  conjured  up  the  pretty,  bright 

I  little  woman  of  whom  he  had  once  been  proud.  Flossy  still  looked 

I  pretty,  but  she  was  thin  and  pale,  and  there  were  dark  rings  round 

I  her  eyes;  also  her  dress  was  worn,  her  hat  curiously  shabby. 

1  As  Mr.  Tapster  stared  up  at  her,  noting  these  things,  one  of 

I  her  hands  began  playing  nervously  with  the  fringe  of  the  dining-table 
cover,  and  the  other  sought  the  back  of  what  had  once  been  one 
of  her  dining-room  chairs.  As  he  watched  her  making  these  slight 
movements,  nature  so  far  reasserted  itself  that  a  feeling  of  poignant 
regret,  of  pity  for  her — as  well  as,  of  course,  a  much  larger  share 
of  pity  for  himself — came  over  James  Tapster, 
ij  Harl  Flossy  spoken  then, — had  she  possessed  the  intuitive 
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knowledge  of  men  which  is  the  gift  of  so  many  otherwise  unintelligent 
women, — the  whole  of  Mr.  Tapster’s  future,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
own,  might  have  been  different,  and,  it  may  be  suggested,  happier. 

But  the  moment  of  softening  and  mansuetude  slipped  quickly  bv, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  anger,  for  Mr.  Tapster  suddenly 
became  aware  that  Flossy’s  left  hand,  the  little  thin  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  the  chair,  was  holding  two  keys  which  he  recognised 
at  once  as  his  property.  The  one  was  a  replica  of  the  latchkey 
which  always  hung  on  his  watch-chain,  while  the  other  and  larger 
key,  to  which  was  attached  a  brass  tab  bearing  the  name  of  Tapster 
and  the  address  of  the  house,  gave  access  to  the  Enclosure  Garden 
opposite  Cumberland  Crescent. 

Avoiding  her  eager,  pitiful  look,  Mr.  Tapster  set  himself  to  realise, 
with  a  shrewdness  for  which  William  and  Maud  would  never  have 
given  him  credit,  what  Flossy's  possession  of  those  two  keys  had 
meant  during  the  last  few’  months. 

This  woman,  who  both  was  and  was  not  Mrs.  Tapster,  had  retained 
the  power  to  come  freely  in  and  out  of  his  house !  She  had  been 
able  to  make  her  w’ay,  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the  servants, 
into  his  children’s  nursery  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  convenient 
to  herself.  With  the  aid  of  that  Enclosure  key  she  had  no  doubt 
often  seen  the  children  during  their  daily  walk !  In  a  w'ord,  Flossy 
had  been  able  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  motherhood  while  having 
forfeited  all  those  of  happy  wifehood ! 

His  mind  hastened  heavily  on — what  a  fool  he  must  have  looked 
before  his  servants,  how  they  must  have  laughed  to  think  that  he 
was  being  so  deceived  and  taken  in !  Why,  even  the  policeman 
who  stood  at  point  duty  outside  must  have  known  all  about  it  1 

Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Tapster  felt  exti-emely  incensed;  small 
wonder  that  his  heart,  hardening,  solidifying,  expelled  any  feeling 
of  pity  provoked  by  Flossy’s  sad  and  downcast  appearance. 

“  I  must  request  you,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  even  to  himself 
sounded  harsh  and  needlessly  loud,  ”  to  give  up  those  keys  which 
you  hold  in  your  hand.  You  have  no  right  to  their  possession,  and 
I  grieve  to  think  that  you  took  advantage  of  my  great  distress  of 
mind  not  to  return  them  with  the  things  of  w'hich  1  sent  you  a 
list  by  my  brother  William.  I  cannot  believe  ” — and  now  Mr. 
Tapster  lied  as  only  the  very  truthful  can  lie  on  occasion — ‘  ‘  I  cannot 
believe,  I  say,  that  you  have  taken  advantage  of  my  having  over¬ 
looked  them,  and  that  you  have  ever  before  to-night  forced  yourself 
into  this  house !  Still  less  can  I  believe  that  you  have  taught  our 
— my — children  to  deceive  their  father !  ’  ’ 

Even  when  uttering  his  first  sentence  he  had  noticed  that  there 
had  come  over  Flossy’s  face — w’hich  was  thinner,  if  quite  as  pretty 
and  youthful-looking  as  w'hen  he  had  last  seen  it — an  expression  of 
obstinacy  which  he  had  once  well  known  and  always  dreaded.  It 
had  been  Flossy’s  one  poor  weapon  against  her  husband’s  superior 
sense  and  power  of  getting  his  own  way,  and  sometimes  it  had 
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vanquished  him  in  that  fair  fight  which  is  always  being  waged 
between  the  average  husband  and  wife. 

“  You  are  right,”  she  cried  passionately;  ”  I  have  not  taught  the 
children  to  deceive  you !  I  have  never  come  into  this  house  until 
I  felt  sure  that  they  were  asleep  and  alone,  though  I’ve  often 
wondered  that  they  never  woke  up  and  knew  that  their  own  mother 
was  there!  But  more  than  once,  James,  I’ve  felt  like  going  after 
that  Society  which  looks  after  badly-treated  children — for  the  last 
nurse  you  had  for  them  was  so  cruel !  If  she  hadn’t  left  you 
soon  I  should  have  had  to  do  something.  I  used  to  feel  desperate 
when  I  saw  her  shake  Baby  in  her  pram;  why,  one,  day,  in  the 
Enclosure,  a  lady  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and  threatened  to  tell  her — 
her  mistress - ” 

Flossy’s  voice  sank  to  a  shamed  whisper.  The  tears  were 
rolling  down  her  cheeks;  she  was  speaking  in  angry  gasps,  and 
what  she  said  actually  made  James  Tapster  feel,  what  he  knew 
full  well  he  had  no  reason  to  feel,  ashamed  of  himself.  ‘‘  That  is 
why  ” — she  went  on — ”  that  is  why  I  have,  as  you  say,  forced  myself 
into  your  house,  and  why,  too,  I  have  now  come  here  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me — to  take  me  back — just  for  the  sake  of  the  children.” 

Mr.  Tapster’s  mind  was  one  that  travelled  surely  if  slowly.  He 
saw  his  chance  and  seized  it.  “  And  why,”  he  said  impressively, 

“  had  that  wwnan — the  nurse,  I  mean — no  mistress?  Tell  me  that. 
Flossy.  You  should  have  thought  of  all  that  before  you  behaved  as 
you  did ! 

“I  didn’t  know — I  didn’t  think - ” 

Mr.  Tapster  finished  the  sentence  for  her.  ‘‘  You  didn’t  think,” 
he  observed  impressively,  “  that  I  should  ever  find  you  out.” 

Then  there  came  over  him  a  morbid  wish  to  discover — to  learn 
from  her  owm  lips — why  Flossy  had  done  such  a  shameful  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  as  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vow. 

“  Whatever  made  you  behave  so?  ”  he  asked  in  a  low  voice.  “  I 
wasn’t  unkind  to  you,  was  I?  You  had  a  nice,  comfortable  home, 
hadn’t  you?  ” 

"  I  was  mad,”  she  answered  with  a  touch  of  shai’p  weariness.  “  I 
don’t  suppose  I  could  ever  make  you  understand,  and  yet  ” — she 
looked  at  him  deprecatingly — ‘‘  I  suppose,  James,  that  you  too  were 
young  once,  and — and — mad?  ” 

Mr.  Tapster  stared  at  Flossy.  What  extraordinary  things  she 
said!  Of  course  he  had  been  young  once;  for  the  matter  of  that 
he  didn’t  feel  old — not  to  say  old — even  now.  But  he  had  always 
been  perfectly  sane — she  knew  that  well  enough  !  As  for  her  calling 
herself  mad,  that  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Of  course,  in  a  sense 
she  had  been  mad  to  do  what  she  had  done^  and  he  was  glad  that 
she  now  understood  this,  but  her  saying  so  simply  begged  the  whole 
question,  and  left  him  no  wiser  than  he  was  before. 

There  was  a  long,  tense  silence  between  them.  Then  Mr.  Tapster 
slowly  rose  from  his  armchair  and  faced  his  wife. 
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“  I  see,”  he  said,  ‘‘  that  William  was  right.  1  mean,  1  suppose 
I  may  take  it  that  that  young  fellow  has  gone  and  left  you?  ” 

”  Yes,”  she  said,  with  a  curious  indifference,  ”  he  has  gone  and 
left  me.  His  father  made  him  take  a  job  out  in  Brazil  just  alter 
the  case  was  through.” 

“  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  then?  ”  asked  Mr.  Tapster 
suspiciously.  “  How  have  you  been  living?  ” 

‘‘  His  father  gives  me  a  pound  a  week,”  Flossy  still  spoke  with 
that  curious  indifference.  “  I  tried  to  get  something  to  do,” — she 
hesitated,  then  offered  the  lame  explanation.  ”  just  to  have 
something  to  do,  for  I’ve  been  awfully  lonely  and  miserable.  James. 
But  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  get  anything.” 

”  If  you  had  written  to  Mi*.  Greenfield  or  to  William,  they  would 
have  told  you  that  I  had  arranged  for  you  to  have  an  allowance,” 
he  said,  and  then  again  he  fell  into  silence.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Tapster  was  seeing  a  vision  of  himself  magnanimous,  forgiving, 
— taking  the  peccant  Flossy  back  to  his  heart,  and  becoming  once 
more,  in  a  material  sense,  comfortable!  If  he  acceded  to  her  wish, 
if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  forgive  her,  he  would  have  to  begin  life 
all  over  again,  move  away  from  Cumberland  Crescent  to  some  distant 
place  where  the  story  was  not  known, — perhaps  to  Clapham,  where 
he  had  spent  his  boyhood. 

But  how  about  Maud?  How  about  William?  How  about  the 
very  considerable  expense  to  which  he  had  been  put  in  connection 
with  the  divorce  proceedings?  Was  all  that  money  to  be  wasted? 
Mr.  Tapster  suddenly  saw  the  whole  of  his  little  world  rising  up  in 
judgnient,  smiling  pityingly  at  his  folly  and  weakness.  During 
the  whole  of  a  long  and  of  what  had  been,  till  this  last  year,  a  very 
prosperous  life,  Mr.  Tapster  had  always  steered  his  safe  course  by 
what  may  be  called  tbe  compass  of  public  opinion,  and  now,  when 
navigating  an  unknown  sen,  he  could  not  afford  to  throw  that 
compass  overboard,  so - 

“  No,”  he  said.  ”  No,  Flossy.  It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
take  you  back.  It  wouldn’t  do.” 

“  W’ouldn’t  it?”  she  asked  piteously.  “  Oh!  James,  don’t  say 
no  like  that,  all  at  once!  People  do  forgive  each  other — sometimes. 
I  don’t  ask  you  to  be  as  kind  to  me  as  you  w’ere  before;  only  to 
let  me  come  home  and  see  after  the  childreir  1  ’  ’ 

But  Mr.  Tapster  shook  his  head.  The  children !  Always  the 
children!  He  noticed,  even  now,  that  she  didn’t  say  a  word  of 
wanting  to  come  back  to  him ;  and  yet  he  had  been  such  a  kind, 
nay,  if  Maud  were  to  be  believed,  such  a  foolishly  indulgent, 
husband. 

And  then  Flossy  looked  so  different.  Mr.  Tapster  felt  as  if  a 
sti'anger  were  standing  there  before  him.  Her  appearance  of  poverty 
shocked  him.  Had  she  looked  well  and  prosperous,  he  would  have 
felt  injured,  and  yet  her  pinched  face  and  shabby  clothes  certainly 
repelled  him.  So  again  he  shook  his  head,  and  there  came  into  hia 
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face  a  look  which  Flossy  had  always  known  in  the  old  days  to  spell 
finality;  when  he  again  spoke  she  saw  that  her  knowledge  had  not 
misled  her. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  unkind,”  he  said  ponderously.  ‘‘If  you 
will  only  go  to  William,  or  write  to  him  if  you  would  rather  not  go  to 
the  office,” — Mr.  Tapster  did  not  like  to  think  that  anyone  once 
closely  connected  with  him  should  “  look  like  that  ”  in  his  brother’s 
office, — ”  he  w'ill  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do.  I’m  quite  ready 
to  make  you  a  handsome  allowance — in  fact,  it’s  all  arranged.  You 
ueed  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  that  fellow’s  father — an 
.\nny  Colonel,  isn’t  he? — and  his  pound  a  week;  but  William  thinks, 
and  I  must  say  I  agree,  that  you  ought  to  go  back  to  your  maiden 
name,  Flossy,  as  being  more  fair  to  me.” 

‘‘  And  am  I  never  to  see  the  children  again?  ”  she  asked. 

•‘No;  it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  me  to  let  you  do  so.”  He  hesitated, 
then  added,  ‘‘  They  don’t  miss  you  any  more  now,” — with  no 
unkindly  intent  he  concluded,  ‘‘  soon  they’ll  have  forgotten  you 
altogether. 

.4nd  then,  just  as  Mr.  Tapster  was  hesitating,  seeking  for  a 
suitable  and  not  unkindly  sentence  of  farewell,  he  saw  a  very  strange, 
almost  a  desperate,  look  come  over  Flossy’s  face,  and,  to  his  sui-prise, 
she  suddenly  turned  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  very  carefully 
behind  her. 

He  stared  after  her.  How  very  odd  of  her  to  say  nothing ! 
\nd  what  a  queer  look  had  come  over  her  face !  He  could 
not  help  feeling  hurt  that  she  had  not  thanked  him  for  what  he  kne\v 
to  be  a  very  generous  and  unusual  provision  on  the  part  of  an  injured 
husband.  .  .  .  jMr.  Tapster  took  a  silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
and  passed  it  twice  over  his  face,  then  once  more  he  sought  and  sank 
into  the  armchair  by  the  fire. 

Even  now  he  still  felt  keenly  conscious  of  Flossy’s  nearness. 
What  could  she  be  doing?  Then  he  straightened  himself  and 
listened.  Yes,  it  was  as  he  feared ;  she  had  gone  upstairs — upstairs 
to  look  at  the  children,  for  now  he  could  hear  her  coming  down 
again.  How  obstinate  she  was — how  obstinate  and  ungrateful !  Mr. 
Tapster  wished  he  had  the  courage  to  go  out  into  the  hall  and  face 
her  in  order  to  tell  her  how  wrong  her  conduct  was.  Why,  she  had 
actually  kept  the  keys — those  keys  that  were  his  property  ! 

Suddenly  he  heard  her  light  footsteps  hurrying  down  the 
hall;  now  she  was  opening  the  front  door, — it  slammed,  and 
again  Mr.  Tapster  felt  pained  to  think  how  strangely  indifferent 
Flossy  was  to  his  interests.  Why,  what  would  the  servants  think, 
hearing  the  front  door  slam  like  that? 

But  still,  now  that  it  was  over,  he  was  glad  the  interview  had 
taken  place,  for  henceforth — or  so  at  least  Mr.  Tapster  believed — 
the  Flossy  of  the  past,  the  bright,  pretty,  prosperous  Flossy  of 
whom  he  had  been  so  proud,  would  cease  to  haunt  him.  He  remem¬ 
bered  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  she  was  going  to  his  brother 
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William;  of  course  she  would  then,  among  greater  renunciations 
be  compelled  to  return  the  two  keys,  for  they — that  is,  his  brother  and 
himself — would  have  her  in  their  power.  They  would  not  behave 
unkindly  to  her — far  from  it;  in  fact,  they  would  arrange  for  her 
to  live  with  some  quiet,  religious  lady  in  a  country  town  a  few  hours 
from  London.  Mr.  Tapster  had  not  evolved  this  scheme  for  himself  ; 
it  had  been  done  in  a  similar  case — one  of  those  cases  which,  in  the 
long  ago,  when  he  was  still  a  single  man,  had  aroused  his  pitying 
contempt  for  husbands  who  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived. 

Then  Mr.  Tapster  began  going  over  each  incident  of  the  strange 
little  interview,  for  he  wanted  to  tell  his  brother  William  exactly 
what  had  taken  place. 

His  conscience  w’as  quite  clear  except  with  regard  to  one  matter, 
and  that,  after  all,  needn’t  be  mentioned  to  William.  He  felt 
rather  ashamed  of  having  asked  the  question  which  had  provoked 
so  wild  an  answer — so  unexpected  a  retort.  Mad?  What 
had  Flossy  meant  by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  been  mad?  No  one 
had  ever  used  the  word  in  connection  with  James  Tapster  before- 
save  once.  Oddly  enough,  that  occasion  also  had  been  connected 
with  Flossy  in  a  way ;  for  it  had  happened  when  he  had  gone  to  tell 
William  and  Maud  of  his  engagement. 

It  was  on  a  fine  day  nine  years  ago  come  this  May,  and  he  had 
found  William  and  William’s  wdfe  walking  in  their  little  garden  on 
Haverstock  Hill.  His  kind  brother,  as  alw'ays,  had  been  most  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  had  even  made  a  suitable  joke — Mr.  Tapster  remem¬ 
bered  it  very  sadly  to-night — concerning  the  spring  and  a  young 
man’s  fancy;  but  Maud  had  been  really  disagreeable.  She  had 
said,  “  It’s  no  use  talking  to  you,  James,  for  you’re  mad — quite 
mad!  ”  He  had  argued  the  matter  out  with  her  good-temperedly, 
and  William  had  supported  him  in  pointing  out  that  he  was  doing 
an  eminently  sane  thing  in  marrying  Flossy  Ball.  But  Maud  again 
and  again  had  exclaimed  in  her  determined,  aggravating  voice,  “  I  say 
you  are  mad.  They  don’t  let  lunatics  marry — and  just  now  you  arc 
a  lunatic,  James! 

Strange  that  he  should  remember  all  this  to-night ;  for,  after  all, 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Tapster  felt  rather  shaken  and  nervous;  he  pulled  out  his 
repeater  watch ;  but,  alas!  it  was  still  very  early — only  ten  minutes 
to  nine.  He  couldn’t  go  to  bed  yet.  Perhaps  he  would  do  well  to 
join  a  club.  He  had  always  thought  rather  poorly  of  men  who 
belonged  to  clubs, — most  of  them  were  idle,  lazy  fellows;  but  still, 
circumstances  alter  cases. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  wish  that  Flossy  had  remained  a  little 
longer.  He  thought  of  all  sorts  of  things — improving,  kindly 
remarks — he  would  have  liked  to  say  to  her.  He  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  offei’ed  her  any  refreshment;  she  would  probably  have 
refused  to  take  anything;  but  still,  it  was  wrong  on  his  part  not  to 
have  thought  of  it.  A  pound  a  week  for  everything !  No  wonder  she 
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looked  starved.  Why,  his  own  household  bills,  exclusive  of  wine  or 
beer,  had  worked  out,  since  he  had  had  this  new  expensive  house¬ 
keeper,  at  something  like  fifteen  shillings  a  head — a  fact  which  he 
had  managed  to  conceal  from  Maud,  who  “  did  ”  her  William  so 
well  on  exactly  ten  shillings  and  ninepence  all  round ! 

It  struck  nine  from  the  neighbouring  church  where  Mr.  Tapster 
had  sittings, — but  where  he  seldom  was  able  to  go  on  Sunday 
mornings,  for  he  was  proud  of  being  among  those  old-fashioned  folk 
who  still  regard  Sunday  as  essentially  a  day  of  rest, — and  there 
came  a  sudden  sound  of  hoarse  shouting  from  the  road  outside. 
Though  he  was  glad  of  anything  that  broke  the  oppressive 
silence  with  which  he  felt  encompassed,  Mr.  Tapster  found  time  to 
tell  himself  that  it  was  disgraceful  that  vulgar  street  brawlers 
should  invade  so  quiet  a  residential  thoroughfare  as  Cumberland 
Crescent.  But  order  would  soon  be  restored,  for  the  sound  of 
a  policeman’s  whistle  cut  sharply  through  the  air. 

The  noise,  however,  continued.  He  could  hear  the  tramp  of  feet 
hurrying  past  his  house,  and  then  leaving  the  pavement  for  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  What  could  be  the  matter?  Something  very 
exciting  must  be  going  on  just  opposite  his  front  door — that  is,  close 
to  the  Enclosure  railings. 

Mr.  Tapster  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  walked  in  a  leisurely  way 
to  the  wide  window ;  he  drew  aside  the  thick  red  I’ep  curtains,  and 
lifted  a  corner  of  the  blind.  Then,  through  the  slightly  foggy  haze, 
he  saw  that  which  rather  surprised  him  and  made  him  feel  actively 
indignant,  for  a  string  of  people,  men.  women,  and  boys,  were 
hunying  into  the  Enclosure  garden — that  sacred  place  set  apart  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  lived  in  Cumberland 
Crescent  and  the  adjoining  terraces. 

What  an  abominable  thing  !  Why,  the  grass  would  all  be  trampled 
down;  and  these  dirty  people,  these  slum  folk  w’ho  seem  to  spring 
out  of  the  earth  when  anything  of  a  disagreeable  or  shameful  nature 
is  taking  place — a  fire,  for  instance,  or  a  brawl — might  easily  bring 
infectious  diseases  on  to  those  gravel  paths  where  the  little  Tapsters 
and  their  like  run  about  playing  their  innocent  games.  Some  careless 
person  had  evidently  left  the  gate  unlocked,  and  the  fight,  or  whatever 
it  was,  must  be  taking  place  inside  the  Enclosure ! 

Had  this  been  an  ordinary  night,  Mr.  Tapster  would  have  gone 
back  to  the  fire,  but  now  the  need  for  human  companionship  was  so 
strong  upon  him  that  he  stayed  at  the  window,  and  went  on  staring 
at  the  curious  shadow’-filled  scene. 

Soon  he  saw  with  satisfaction  that  something  like  order  was  to  be 
restored.  .\  stalwart  policeman — in  fact,  his  friend  the  officer  who 
was  always  at  point  duty  some  yards  from  his  house — now  stood  at 
the  gate  of  the  Enclosure,  forbidding  any  further  passing  through. 

Mr.  Tapster  tried  in  vain  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside  the 
railings,  but  everything  beyond  the  bi-ightly  lighted  road  was 
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wrapped  in  grey  darkness.  Someone  suddenly  held  up  high  a  \ 
riaming  torch,  and  the  watcher  at  the  window  saw  that  the  shadowv  I 

crowd  which  had  managed  to  force  its  way  into  the  Park  hung  j 

together,  like  bees  swarming,  on  the  further  lawn  through  which 
ilow’ed  the  Serpentine.  With  the  gleaming  of  the  yellow,  wavering 
light  there  had  fallen  a  sudden  hush  and  silence,  and  ^Ir.  Tapster 
wondered  uneasily  w^hat  those  people  were  doing  there,  and  what 
it  was  they  w’ere  pressing  forward  so  eagerly  to  see.  ! 

Then  he  realised  that  it  must  have  been  a  fight  after  all,  for  now 
the  crowd  was  parting  in  two,  and  down  the  lane  so  formed  Mr. 
Tapster  saw  coming  towards  the  gate,  and  so  in  a  sense  towards  | 
himself,  a  rather  pitiful  little  procession.  Someone  had  evidentlv  j 

been  injured,  and  that  seriously,  for  four  men,  bearing  a  sheep-  I 

hurdle  on  which  lay  a  huddled  mass,  were  walking  slowly  towards  the  I 
guarded  gate,  and  he  heard  distinctly  the  gruffly  uttered  words;  i 

“  Stand  back,  please — back  there!  We’re  going  to  cross  the  road."  | 

The  now  large  crowd  suddenly  swayed  forward;  indeed,  to  Mr.  I 
Tapster’s  astonished  eyes,  they  seemed  to  be  actually  making  a  rush  1 
for  his  house;  and  a  moment  later  they  were  pressing  round  his  j 
area  railings.  j 

Looking  down  on  the  upturned  faces  below  him,  Mr.  Tapster  was  | 
very  glad  that  a  stout  pane  of  glass  stood  between  himself  and  the  | 
sinister-looking  men  and  women  who  seemed  to  be  staring  up  at  him, 
or  leather  at  his  windows,  with  faces  full  of  cruel,  wolfish  curiosity. 

He  let  the  blind  fall  to  gently.  His  interest  in  the  vulgar, 
sordid  scene  had  suddenly  died  down ;  the  drama  was  now  over ;  in 
a  moment  the  crowd  would  disperse,  the  human  vermin — but  Mr. 
Tapster  would  never  have  used,  even  to  himself,  so  coarse  an  expres¬ 
sion — would  be  on  their  way  back  to  their  burrows.  But  before  he 
had  even  time  to  rearrange  the  curtains  in  their  right  folds,  there 
came  a  sudden,  loud,  persistent  knocking  at  his  front  door. 

Mr.  Tapster  turned  round  sharply,  feeling  justly  incensed.  Of 
course  he  knew  what  it  was, — some  good-for-nothing  urchin  finding 
a  vent  for  his  excited  feelings.  While  it  was  quite  proper  that  the 
police  should  have  hurried  on  with  their  still  burden  to  the  nearest 
hospital  or  workhouse  infirmary,  they  should  have  left  at  least  one 
constable  to  keep  order.  His  parlourmaid,  who  was  never  in  any 
hurry  to  open  the  door — she  had  once  kept  him  waiting  ten  minutes 
when  he  had  forgotten  his  latch-key — would  certainly  take  no  notice 
of  this  unseemly  noise,  but  he,  James  Tapster,  would  himself  hurry- 
out  and  try  and  catch  the  delinquent,  take  his  name  and  address, 
and  thoroughly  frighten  him. 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  dining-room  Mr.  Tapster  heard  the 
front  door  open — open,  too,  and  this  was  certainly  very  surprising, 
from  the  outside !  In  the  hall  he  saw  that  it  was  a  policeman— in 
fact,  the  officer  on  point  duty  close  by — w’ho  had  opened  his  front 
door,  and  apparently  with  a  latch-key. 

In  the  moment  that  elapsed  before  the  constable  spoke,  Mr. 
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Tapstei’s  mind  had  had  time  to  formulate  a  new  theory. 
How  strange  he  had  never  heard  that  the  police  have  means  of 
access  to  every  house  on  their  beat !  The  fact  surprised  but  did  not 
alarm  him,  for  our  hero  was  one  of  the  great  army  of  law-abiding 
citizens  in  whose  eyes  a  policeman  is  no  human  being,  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  the  same  temptations  and  passions  which  afflict 
ordinary  humanity.  No,  no;  in  Mr.  Tapster’s  eyes  a  constable  could 
do  no  wrong,  although  he  might  occasionally  stretch  a  point  to  oblige 
such  a  man  as  w'as  Mr.  Tapster  himself. 

But  what  was  the  constable  saying — speaking,  as  constables  always 
do  to  the  Mr.  Tapsters  of  this  world,  in  respectful  and  subdued  tones? 

“  Can  1  just  come  in  and  speak  to  you,  sir?  There’s  been  a  sad 
accident — your  lady  fallen  in  the  water;  we  found  these  keys  in 
her  pocket,  and  then  someone  said  she  was  Mrs.  Tapster,” — and  the 
policeman  held  out  the  two  keys  which  had  played  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  Mr.  Tapster's  interview  with  Flossy.  ”  A  man  on  the  bridge 
saw  her  go  in,”  went  on  the  policeman,  ”  so  she  wasn’t  in  the  water 
long — something  like  a  quarter  of  an  hour — for  we  soon  found  her. 

I  suppose  you  would  like  her  taken  up.stairs,  sir?” 

“  No,  no,”  stammered  Mr.  Tapster,  ”  not  upstairs.  The  children 
are  upstairs. 

Mr.  Tapster’s  round,  prominent  eyes  were  shadowed  with  a  great 
horror  and  an  even  greater  surprise.  He  stood  staring  at  the  man 
before  him.  his  hands  clasped  in  a  wholly  unconscious  gesture  of 
supplication. 

The  constable  gradually  edged  himself  backwards  into  the  dining¬ 
room.  Realising  that  he  must  take  on  himself  the  onus  of  decision, 
he  gave  a  quiet  look  round. 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  he  said  firmly,  ‘‘  we  had  better  bring  her 
in  here.  That  sofa  that  you  have  there,  sir,  w’ill  do  nicely  for  her 
to  be  laid  upon  while  they  try  to  bring  her  round.  We’ve  got  a 
doctor  already - ” 

Mr.  Tapster  bent  his  head;  he  w'as  too  much  bewildered  to  propose 
any  other  plan ;  and  then  he  turned — turned  to  see  his  hall  invaded 
by  a  strange  and  sinister  quartette.  It  w'as  composed  of  two  police¬ 
men  and  of  two  of  those  loafers  of  whom  he  so  greatly  disapproved ; 
they  were  carrying  a  hurdle,  from  which  ^Ir.  Tapster  quickly  averted 
his  eyes.  But  though  he  was  able  to  shut  out  the  sight  he  feared 
to  see,  he  could  nob  prevent  himself  from  hearing  certain  sounds — 
those,  for  instance,  made  by  the  two  loafers,  who  breathed  with 
ostentatious  difficulty  as  if  to  show  they  were  unaccustomed  to  bearing 
even  so  comparatively  light  a  burden  as  Flossy  drowned. 

There  came  a  sudden  short  whisper-filled  delay;  the  doorway  of 
the  dining-room  w'as  found  to  be  too  nan*ow,  and  the  hurdle  was 
perforce  left  in  the  hall. 

.\n  urgent  voice,  full  of  wholly  unconscious  irony,  muttered  in 
Mr.  Tapster’s  ear:  ”  Of  course  you  would  like  to  see  her,  sir,”  and 
he  felt  himself  being  propelled  forward.  Making  an  effort  to  bear 
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himself  so  that  he  should  not  feel  afterwards  ashamed  of  his  lack 
of  nerve,  he  forced  himself  to  stare  with  dread-filled  yet  fascinated 
eyes  at  that  which  had  just  been  laid  upon  the  leather  sofa. 

Flossy’s  hat — the  shabby  hat  which  had  shocked  Mr.  Tapster’s 
sense  of  what  was  seemly — had  gone;  her  fair  hair  had  all  come 
down,  and  hung  in  pale  gold  wisps  about  the  face  already  fixed 
in  the  soft  dignity  which  seems  so  soon  to  drape  the  features  of 
those  who  die  by  drowning.  Her  widely-opened  eyes  were  now 
wholly  emptied  of  the  anguish  with  which  they  had  gazed  on  Mr. 
Tapster  in  this  very  room  less  than  an  hour  ago.  Her  mean  brown 
serge  gown,  from  which  the  water  was  still  dripping,  clung  closely 
to  her  limbs,  revealing  the  slender  body  which  had  four  times 
endured,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tapster,  the  greatest  of  W'oman’s 
natural  ordeals.  But  that  thought,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
did  not  come  to  add  an  extra  pang  to  those  which  that  unfortunate 
man  was  now  suffering ;  for  Mr.  Tapster  naturally  thought  maternitv 
was  in  every  married  w’oman’s  day’s  work — and  pleasure. 

It  might  have  been  a  moment,  for  all  that  he  knew,  or  it  might 
have  been  an  hour,  when  at  last  something  came  to  relieve  the 
unbearable  tension  of  Mr.  Tapster’s  feelings.  He  had  been  standing 
aside  helpless,  aware  of  and  yet  not  watching  the  efforts  made  to 
restore  Flossy  to  consciousness. 

The  doctor  raised  himself  and  straightened  his  cramped  shoulders 
and  tired  arms.  With  a  look  of  great  concern  on  his  face 
he  approached  the  bereaved  husband. 

“  I’m  afraid  it’s  no  good,”  he  said;  ”  the  shock  of  the  plunge 
in  the  cold  water  probably  killed  her.  She  was  evidently  in  poor 
health,  and — and  ill  nourished.  But,  of  course,  we  shall  go  on  for 
some  time  longer,  and - ” 

But  whatever  he  had  meant  to  say  remained  unspoken,  for  a 
telegraph  boy,  with  the  impudence  natural  to  his  kind,  was  forcing 
his  way  into  and  through  the  crowded  room.  “  James  Tapster, 
Esquire?  ”  he  cried  in  a  high,  childish  treble. 

The  master  of  the  house  held  out  his  hand  mechanically.  He 
took  the  buff  envelope  and  stared  down  at  it,  sufficiently  master 
of  himself  to  perceive  that  some  fool  had  apparently  imagined 
Cumberland  Crescent  to  be  in  South  Londoir ;  before  his  eyes  swam 
the  line,  “  Delayed  in  transmission.”  Then,  opening  the  envelope, 
he  saw  the  message  for  which  he  had  now  been  waiting  so  eagerly  for 
some  days,  but  it  was  with  indifference  that  he  read  the  words ; 

‘‘  The  Decree  has  been  made  Absolute." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  POLISH  PROBLEM. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  welcome  the  well-written  article  entitled  “  The  Race 
Question  in  Germany,”  which  appeared  in  February’s  edition. 

Doubtless  the  policy  of  Russification  and  Germanisation  in¬ 
augurated  in  1886  by  Bismarck,  the  so-called  ‘‘  Iron  Chancellor  of 
Prussia,”  has  resulted  in  the  economic  ruin  of  many  of  my  well- 
beloved  brethren  in  humanity.  But  the  Poles  have  only  been  con¬ 
verted  into  Russian,  Austrian,  and  German  provisional  citizens  by 
brute  force  applied  with  an  utter  disregard  of  every  law,  human  and 
divine.  Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Europe  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  actions  of  the  great  Powers  to  concern  themselves  with 
those  poor,  dumb,  suffering  multitudes — martyrs,  as  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz  calls  them ! 

Yet  Poland,  divided  on  the  pretext  that  it  w'as  unable  to  govern 
itself,  its  children  forbidden  to  talk  and  to  pray  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue,  or  forced  to  leave  their  country,  where  thousands  have  fallen 
for  love  of  it,  is  of  all  States  the  most  to  be  compassionated. 
However,  Prussia  should  remember  how  dangerous  it  is  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  civilisation  to  alleged  national  interests  in  defiance  of 
all  right  and  justice. 

The  following  incident  shows,  despite  atrocities  perpetrated  daily 
in  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia,  that  Silesia,  although  separated 
from  Poland  some  550  years  ago,  still  belongs  to  the  Poles !  In 
Upper  Silesia  the  Polish  candidate,  Adam  Napieralski,  has  been 
elected  Deputy  by  25,817  votes  against  three  Hakatists,  or  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  anti-Polish  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government. 

When  w'e  venture  to  raise  our  voices  in  defence  of  our  national 
rights,  against  the  suppression  of  the  Towarzystwo  macierzy  skolnej, 
or  Polish  Educational  Society,  founded  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  and 
Antony  Osuchowski,  which  has  116,000  members  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  624  Ko^'os  or  Polish  clubs,  781  Polish  schools  attended  by 
76,000  pupils,  and  500  libraries  containing  221,000  volumes;  w'hen 
we  protest  against  the  Prussian  Expropriation  Bill,  passed  in  the 
“Landtag  ”  by  198  votes  against  119,  and  the  constant  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna — which  in  the  second  section  of  Clause  1 
guaranteed  to  the  Poles  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  national 
representation  and  national  institutions;  in  Clause  14,  complete 
freedom  of  movement ;  and  in  Clause  20,  the  most  liberal  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  our  property  and  interests — we  are  arrested  as  so-called  revolu¬ 
tionists,  prosecuted,  shot,  or  threatened  with  wholesale  deportation 
and  extermination. 

As  an  active  member  (Rzeczywisty)  of  the  Congress  of  Humanity, 
of  which  his  Excellency  President  Roosevelt  and  his  late  Majesty 
King  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden  are  the  Presidents  of  Honour,  I  addressed 
a  petition,  signed  by  more  than  twenty  Polish  and  Lithuanian  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  name  of  humanity,  justice  and  international  law,  to  the 
civilised  European  nations  in  the  persons  of  their  honourable  repre- 
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sentatives  at  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  support  for  my  League’s  aims,  namely,  a  wn- 
federation  of  ancient  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Courlande  into  the 
“  United  States  ”  of  Old  Poland. 

That  would  mean :  (1)  German  Poland  governed  by  a  German 
Prince  or  functionary  (capital,  Posen).  (2)  Austrian  Poland  governed 
by  an  Austrian  Archduke  or  functionai-y  (capital,  Tjcmberg).  (3) 
Russian  Poland  governed  by  a  Russian  Prince  or  functionary  (capital. 
Warsaw).  (4)  The  Powers  would  have  to  nominate  a  Polish 
Governor-General,  as  is  done  in  Crete,  who  would  reside  at  Tensor, 
on  the  Russo- Austrian-German  frontier,  where  the  Poles,  to  escape 
the  German  Association  Bill  (directed  against  the  Poles  in  Clause  7 
only),  are  erecting  an  assembly  room  in  which  they  can  talk  in  their 
own  language.  He  would  have  all  responsibility  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peaoe  and  hanmony  between  our  three  confederated  little 
States;  for  the  military,  economic,  and  industrial  expansion  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  would  be  entitled  to  conclude 
treaties  as  he  and  the  protecting  Powers  might  think  necessary  for 
safeguarding  the  independence  of  the  new  Power.  Thus  the  Polish 
problem  could  be  solved  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all — the  three  possessing  Powers,  Poland,  and  Humanity.  Re¬ 
constituted  Poland  would  serve  as  a  guarantee  against  war,  and  would 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  pledges  for  European  peace. 

By  the  action  of  Europe,  the  oppressed,  half-barbarous  Balkan 
Provinces  of  Turkey  (this  unspeakable  Turk,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  British  House  of  Commons)  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  constitutional  flourishing  States  of  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Routnania.  On  the  other  hand,  Poland,  after  centuries  of  inde¬ 
pendent  political  life  and  Christian  civilisation,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  achieve  progress  and  peaceful  development,  is  sys¬ 
tematically  crushed,  and  our  legal  aspirations  are  pitilessly 
suppressed. 

Such  is  the  situation  created  by  the  Russian  and  Imperial  Goveni- 
ments,  in  spite  of  a  third,  and  soon  perhaps  a  fourth,  Duma,  in 
contempt  of  the  sacred  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of  1815. 

I  appeal  to  the  generous  and  sincere  English  nation  in  the  hope 
that  my  voice  will  arouse  attention  and  sympathy,  and  that  English¬ 
men  w'ill  not  occupy  themselves  merely  with  Congo  and  ^lacedonian 
refoim  schemes,  but  will  also  favour  and  support-  the  proposal  I  have 
here  described — that  is :  To  countenance  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland  as  a  Switzerland  of  the  East ! 

Zhawc.4-Riedelski. 

T-awnt  Prezydtnt  Narodowoi  Lige  dia  Koyxftdtrncyi  drnrnfi 
Polfke  w  Stnny  Zjednorzovt. 

TjIverpool,  March  ^th,  1908. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  vot  nndertuhe  to  return  any 
nmniisc7‘ipts  :  neyr  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped,  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editen'  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  gnorantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
artvie. 


